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The SMOOTH 


A Greeting To a Visitor 


Editor’s Note: 


Rumor has it, dear George Bernard Shaw, that you're 


a-coming to make us a visit. Thank God for that, says we; now maybe we'll see 


what the wildest and wittiest of all Irishmen is like. 


(Maybe, too, you'll get a 


chance to see what we're like—and that's a disturbing if interesting thought, 
George, for you certainly do have a careless, knock-about way with that pen of 


yours.) 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lyon has a suggestion. 


Says he: 


“Inasmuch as Money is the Root of all Joy and Tragedy, and, 

“Inasmuch as G. B. S. is in favor of an Equal Income for Everybody, 

“We suggest that Mr. Shaw make the Equal Income idea the basis of his next 
comedy; lay the scene in the year 2000 and have every character in the play, from 
the cab-driver to the bishop, enjoying the same income. 


“And perhaps, 


“Call it ‘Money Makes the Mare Go—Slow.” 








IEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
o is coming in for a good deal 
of adverse comment these 
days. People are saying that his re- 
marks about the war are futile—that 
he talks too much and thinks too little. 
Some suggest that he has lived too long. 
Certainly his thoughts on the war 
have not been in any way remarkable. 
There is a light frou-frou between the 
lobes of his brain, and we get such sug- 
gestions as: “Now that we have en- 
tered upon the war, the only thing we 
can do is see it through,” and “It is the 
duty of the Irish to help defend the 
British Empire.” 

This sort of thing comes from Shaw 
trying to be a serious thinker. The 
greatest mistake G: B. S. ever made 
was for him to try to think seriously. 
Heaven knows there are enough seri- 
ous thinkers already in the world; Par- 
liament is full of them, and they glower 
from the editorial page of every news- 
paper. We can ill afford to have Shaw 
wasting his precious time in that sort 
of solemn pomp. Shaw is a great 
clown, a master buffoon, a wonderful 
Fool, rich in the mystical wisdom of 
Shakespeare’s great Fools. 




















Shaw is a provocative thinker. What 
he writes sets you up to thinking for 
yourself. But it is just the quality of 
the provocative thinker that he cannot 
grapple with actual conditions and rem- 
edy them. Shaw could sit and smooth- 
ly sneer at a condition of life; the awful 
Gladstone could take hold of the con- 
dition and remold it to a more en- 
durable thing. 

That is why when we find Shaw seri- 
ous we find him futile. He ‘started his 
play-writing career with a piece called 
“Widowers’ Houses.” It was meant 
to rake out the muck of tenement-house 
ownership, show up the causes to which 
the slum horror is due. But, as usual 
with Shaw serious, he sees so many 
sides of the question, has so many argu- 
ments both pro and con, that everybody 
turns out guilty and nobody turns out 
guilty and all we have is a 
jumbled admis- 
sion of the 
great inter- 
relation- 
ship of human 
society. This 
stuff may look 
“cosmic” to a cer- 
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SHAVIAN 


DY: Tiartrés 
Merton Lyon 


DECORATIVE CARTOONS 
By GRANT T. REYNARD 


tain coterie, but any critic of the stage 
knows that it requires a very narrow 
treatment of a topic to make it effective. 


If Shaw had really wanted to arouse’ 


London against the tenement evil he 
should have centered on his villain and 
given him a good dose of melodrama, 
—Shaw isn’t afraid to use plenty of 
melodrama,—showing that the entire 
tenement condition should be handled 
as he handles this specific tenement 
owner. But, no. After a great deal 
of talk around about poverty, the play 
ends up in the air with a presumable 
“love-interest” happy ending. 

I saw a photograph of Shaw the 
other day labeled “The Great Sociolo- 
gist.” Next to the meaning of the word 
psychologist, that of the word sociolo- 
gist has always been the greatest mys- 
tery to me. If “Widowers’ Houses” is 
a sample of Shaw’s sociology, then a 
sociologist must be a man who goes 
hunting big game with bird shot. 

We find the same inconsequence in 
“Major Barbara.” This is a study of 
Kruppism, the Salvation Army, and 
organized charity, with a little tidbit on 
the liquor question thrown in. Shaw 
always gives good measure, and he 
writes smashing dialogue; he does not 
hold out stuff and “save it for his next 
play,” ‘and he does not cram in great 
dripping mouthfuls of words, words, 
words in which the hero tells how good 
he is or the heroine how much she has 
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suffered. But I ask the readers of the 
GREEN Book to read “Major Barbara” 
and see if they are not impressed after 
the perusal with the utter uselessness 
of the play’s having been written at all. 
It certainly states in smart, brisk lan- 
guage the attitude of mind of the great 


gun-maker. During this war period, 
“Major Barbara” will make interesting 
reading for that point alone. But as to 
Shaw’s intentions with his dramatic 
material—evidently he had no inten- 
tions. Shaw has written some plays— 
good ones—with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. “Major Barbara” is all 
middle—and pretty gaseous at that. 
As for that great, serious study of 
the social problem, “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” there is nubiferous drama 
almost all gas. If an outsider may be 
permitted a guess as to how the brain 
of Mr. Shaw worked up this play, I 
would say that with all the natural 
Irish instinct for melodrama which is 
in him, Shaw first conceived a “great” 
scene, thrillingly theatrical, in which a 
mother confesses to her innocent daugh- 
ter that she has been a prostitute. The 
instinct of the theater told Shaw that 
such a scene would make the ladies in 
the audience grip their chair-arms and 
lean forward with abated breath. Then 
Shaw the sociologist stepped in and 
said: “We will work back from that 
and have the mother give as her defense 
a compelling tract on The Practical 
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Side of Prostitution. Then we will 
leave the thing up in the air. For all 
life is up in the air, and there is no 
final answer to anything.” 

This is not so much play-writing as 
it is provocative writing—but for that 
distinction Shaw would not care a hoot. 
This is not so much sound thinking on 
Shaw’s part as it is intellectual foxi- 
ness. This is G. B. S., the smooth 
Shavian. 

Much of Shaw’s so-called serious 
writing finds its beginning in a mental 
habit he has of picking up from time 
to time tag-ends of some other man’s 
philosophy. He celebrates in one of 
his prefaces the name of Samuel But- 
ler, an ingenious writer who produced 
two worthy books, at least: “Erewhon” 
and “The Way of All Flesh.” Anyone 
interested in Shaw who will take the 
time to read “The Way of All Flesh” 
will be repaid therefor. 

It would seem that from Butler, Shaw 
got the doctrine that * ‘the one greatest 
crime is poverty.” Butler says so in so 
many words, and Shaw declares so in 
devious and multiform ways. But the 
trouble with sociologists, as with those 
other sacks of mystery, the psycholo- 
gists, is that the ordinary man never 
can figure out just what their 
words mean. ~ 
When _ But- 


ler and Shaw say that poverty is a 
crime, do they mean that a man is a 
criminal if he cannot make himself 
well-to-do? Or do they mean that all 
the rich and well-to-do people are par- 
ticeps criminis for allowing such a thing 
in society as a state of poverty for any- 
one? They surely cannot mean that a 
man is committing a crime if he doesn’t 
roll himself up a fat bank account: If 
they mean that, then kangaroos ought 
to look upon alligators as criminals be- 
cause they cannot leap. 
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Butler was packed off into the world 
with twenty thousand dollars, to engage 
in any business he chose; and Shaw 
was born into the world with a brain 
which has made him a fortune. A man 
can get a long head-start on crime with 
either of these possessions, of course; 
but some men are born both bone- 
headed and flat broke and stay so all 
their lives. Are they criminals? 

I cannot believe that is what Shaw 
means. Lately he has taken. up an- 
other philosophical pet, “Equality of 
income for everybody.” This sounds 
more as if he felt the rich were the 
criminals and they ought to whack up 
with the poor so as to abolish poverty. 
Under this arrangement, an actor get- 
ting a thousand dollars a week would 
be no befter off than one getting twen- 
ty-five dollars. The idea is a master-bit 
of Socialism—it is so-absolutely inhu- 
man. And it is as fascinating as a 
buzz-saw. Just level off the incomes 
of the world so that I could get mine 
every month regularly without fail; 
then the only thing that could make me 
go to work would be love of the work. 
If I didn’t feel like getting up an amour 
with labor, I could 
sit around and smoke 


my pipe. 












I suggest to Mr. Shaw that the next 
play he writes be one of his delicious 
comedies; the scene laid in the year 
2000 ; everybody enjoying equality of 
income. And this time, please, please, 
instead of leaving the thing up in the 
air, tell us just exactly ‘what happens. 
Call it “Money Makes the Mare Go 
Slow.” Give us some relishable dia- 
logue between, say, two such incorrig- 
ibly dogmatic persons as a bishop and a 
cab-driver. 

Another philosophic formula that 


































Shaw has adopted is also vaguely reminiscent ( 
I refer to Shaw’s oft-stated claim 
that the trouble with most people is that their 
noodles are full of romantic nonsense. Romance 
blinds the vision; Romance dulls the brain. 

This is another one of those smooth Shavian 
theories which get nowhere in the hands of their 
gifted promulgator. But, if we carry out his thought 
simply, we will see that it leads straight to a cosmic 
calamity. We would be a world of Bernard 
Shaws! And in that disaster the entire planet 
would yearn for the crack of Doom. Every 
one of us, with eye like eagle, brain of chess- 


of Butler. 


player, heart of stone, would fare 
cannily through a world of 
sophistication, living on vege- 
table soup, drinking plain water 
and insulting our neighbors be- 
cause they had not a shred of 
dissimulation left them. 
The thought is sad- 
dening, until we 
gaze upon G. B. S. 
himself and see 
what a mess he 
has made of his 
theory. There 
he stands, a man 
almost sixty years 
old and 
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yet an incurable sentimentalist, a ro- 
manticist absolutely sodden in the wel- 
ter and wallow of Romance. No 
maudlin sister of the Sob Squad could 


ever hope-to equal the drooling senti- 


mentality of “The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet.” 

In “Cashel Byron’s Profession” he 
has the delicately bred, aristocratic her- 
oine get eaught in a slum brawl. Who 
is it that has shadowed her, that 
promptly comes forward and with his 
strong right arm rescues her like a gen- 
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tleman from the coarse and vulgar 
fracas? Who but our hero, Cashel 
Byron, the prize-fighter? Shades of © 
Laura Jean Libby! 

What daintier bit of pure romance 
can you find outside of Stevenson than 
that so winsomely told in “A Man of 
Destiny?” - Napoleon is remarkably 
human, of course, and not historic at 
all; but if Shaw has overlooked the 
fact that humanity is at the bottom of 
all Romance, then—he has overlooked 
a fact, that is all. And he professes to 











‘be very fond 
of facts. 

“Man and 
Superman” is 
—what? All 
Shaw admirers will 
tell you that this play 
is a demonsttation of Shaw’s 
method of ‘taking the hide off” of Ro- 
mance. Would Shaw himself say that? 
I don’t believe so. He took an old 
biological dictum that it is the female 
which pursues and the male which is 
pursued—the common run of romantic 
people fool themselves into thinking it 
is the other way about—and he made 
a play showing Amn chasing-John Tan- 
ner. But, after all, what is the story 
of the play? It is the love story of a 
man and a woman who want to get 
married and have children. And that 
is the romance of humanity since the 
days of Adam and Eve. 

So often people in discussing G. B. 
S. pay their whole attention to the treat- 
ment of the theme, and overlook the 
basic theme itself. If you will forget 
(and it is a hard job) the manner of 


the man and keep your mind on the 


material he employs, you will find scene 
after scene, speech after speech, which 
reveals Shaw as a downright senti- 
mentalist. And more. power to him! 
I imagine that if Mrs. Shaw ever writes 
her memoirs and tells the true inward- 
ness of G. B. S., we shall find that this 
analysis of mine comes closer to the 
real Irish soul of him than his. oft- 
repeated public declarations that he has 
no use ‘for romance. 

No. Shaw serious is not to be taken, 
either seriously or at all. He has not 
the contented and sober mind. Shaw 
got a bad start: he thought he was 
earnest, and he went in for “Widowers’ 
Houses” and sociology and _ political 
economy ; and as a consequence he has 


more or less bungled his career as a - 


writer. There are other writers more 
competent and thorough than he, in 
such work—H. G. Wells, for instance. 
And, as writer in the literary sense, he 
cannot compare (in my opinion) with 
certain of his contemporaries: George 
Moore and Thomas Hardy, for exam- 
ple. So neither in literature nor mere 
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serious thinking do I award him that 
place his admirers demand for him. 

But— 

His wit and humor are delicious. He 
should never .have tried to treat life 
polemically. He should revel in it as 
Rabelais did. The breeziness of his 
mind blows clear and fresh across the 
rather stale mess of modernity; there 
is a rare and precious relish and snap 
to his obiter dicta. His humor is not , 
wise and sad as, for instance, is the 
humor of Mark Twain. But it is not 
simply dry and electric like the humor 
(or rather wit) of so many Irish minds. 
There is a ripeness, a moistness to G. 
B. S.; he is not all intellectual, after 
you get through the body of his work 
and sit back and think him over. 

In “Cesar and Cleopatra,” in “An- 
drocles and the Lion” and the like, he 
humanizes “history.” No easy task; 
but he does it, and gives you a work 
full of human joy. Let him treat of 
Irishmen on their native sod, as in 
“John Bull’s Other Island,” and you 
yield him the chuckles that are due a 
true humorist—a man whose work is 
as true a picture of Ireland as are those 
sadder and much more heralded 
sketches by Yeats, Synge and the 
George Moore of “The Untilled Field.” 

It must be true.that humor keeps a 
man young, as it keeps a nation young. 
It is impossible to sit through a per- 
formance of “Pygmalion’”—I take the 
latest play of his that I have seen—and 
believe that the man who wrote it is 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine years old. . But 
Shaw is that. .And it makes one hope 
that he will live to be a hundred. When 
men pass from the early turmoil of life 
they develop their sense of comedy. 
They achieve a certain sweetness of 
mind, and the only adjective to define 
it is fine. Thus Shakespeare toward 
the end is writing “The Tempest ;” and 
Mark Twain is writing “Cap’n Eli 
Stormfield’s 
Visit to 
Heaven.” 

Shaw 
seems to have 
gone to the gods 
who first should 
have called him— 
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the gods of the human comedy. His 
recent study of the early Christians 
(‘‘Androcles and the Lion”) is a pre- 
cious gem of kindly satire. His 
“Catherine the Great” is another 
humor-bearing humanization of august 
history. “Fanny’s First Play” (now 
out on the road) is a neat little witti- 
cism which will help the dramatic critic 
not to take himself too seriously. 

Shaw is the most intelligent writer 
of comedy we English-speaking people 
have. Let him write comedies for the 
next twenty-five years—and leave the 
dismal thoughts to the younger genera- 
tion. Let him stay clear of comments 
on the war, and let him forget sociol- 
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ogy. Sociology is for stupid people; 
for college professors, Sunday editors 
of newspapers and rich society ladies 
whose time hangs heavily on their 
hands. 

Give us the human comedy that is in 
thy adroit and seasoned mind, O, 
G..B. S.! 

When Kavin comes back from the barber 

Although he no longer is young, 
One cheek is as soft as his heart 
And the other as smooth as his tongue. 

Smooth Shavian, attend to both qual- 

ities—and but me no buts. 


Next month Mr. Lyon will write for THE GREEN BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE on Thomas Hardy’s extraordinary nineteen-act historical play, 


“The Dynasts.” Be sure to get your copy early—out March 12th. 
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On Awkwardness 


ADELINE GENEE GIVES HER 
ESTIMATE OF A REGULAR MAN 


Justus 


By 








° U 
DELINE GENEE is _ prob- 
ry ably the best known premiére 

danseuse in the world and, 
likewise, the least known. During the 
last six or seven years I have heard 
her discussed as a Frenchwoman, a 
Norwegian and a German; I have 
heard her age placed at from twenty- 
four years to sixty-six ‘years; and one 
man (intent upon impressing me with 
his exclusive information), assured 
me that she was the mother of twelve 
children and that her husband was an 
Austrian duke. 

In truth, she is a Dane as far back 
as she can trace her ancestry, and was 
born in the country near Aarrhus, 
Jutland, Denmark, just thirty-six years 
ago. She has no children and is the 
wife of Frank S. N. Isitt,—may that 
self-certain young woman who asserted 
that Genée had devoted herself to 
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Dickinson 


spinsterhood read this—an English 
business man, and an extremely lik- 
able one, too, who has never been on 
the stage, never wants to go, and had 
best stay away from it if he desires to 
retain the affections of his talented 
wife. Why, shades of Terpsichore, 
he can’t even dance! 

“And I tell him,” Mademoiselle 
Genée laughingly said, “that if he 
wants me to keep on loving him, he’d 
better not learn.” 

“Well, there seems to be hope for 
me then,” I said, appreciatively. “If 
I could find some one of your beliefs, 
she ought to love me a lot. I am 
always falling over drawing-room 
chairs, stumbling through glass doors, 
stepping on people’s feet, and dropping 
dishes. I always have believed that 
my awkwardness disgraced me.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” corrected 
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Mademoiselle. “It’s not 
only a man’s preroga- 
tive, but it’s his 
purpose in life. 
Think how de- 
lightfully an 
awkward 
husband 


getting in the way of his 
own feet.” 

“You have taken a 
great weight off my 
mind,” I told her. 
“Hereafter I 
shall let my 
feet roam as 





















sets off a they __will 
g race- and my 
1-84 hands 


loom 
forth in 
all of 
their 
manly 


enor- 
mousness 
I begin to 
believe awk- 
wardness is a 
real gift from 
heaven.” 

“Not to the other per- 
son’s corns,” she corrected 
Photograph pertinently. 


















wife. — 
1 ae CB 
what wom- 
an wants a 
prancing, minc- 
ing, intensely-cor- 
rect husband? She 
wants a regular man, 
and he is the sort that falls 


over everything and is always _ — When Mademoiselle Genée 


Chicago 


Mademoiselle Genée illustrating one of her poses. ‘The expression of the 
face must be watched,” she says, “and every position of the body considered, so 
that nothing but curves will be formed. ‘These curves are regulated by imaginary squares.” 
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had attained the age of eight years, she was sent to 
Copenhagen under the tutelage of her uncle and 
aunt, M. Alexander Genée and Mme. Antoinette 
Genée, both well known ballet-masters. She 
was fortunate, for they had their own com- 
pany and she received every advantage. She 
was seventeen before they permitted her to 
make her appearance as a principal dancer, 
at the Copenhagen Opera House. 

“For there isn’t such a thing as learning 
to dance unless one spends years in prep- 
aration,” she explained. “No matter what 
one hears, dancing cannot be taught 
quickly. 

“TI began—as 
all ballet 
dancers 
should 
—with ¥ 
y’ foot is 
being 
exercised, 
and vice versa. 
I have heard 
that some 
hold with the 
right hand 
while working 
the right foot, 
and vice 
versa, but 
that method 
is incorrect. 
Each move- 
ment introduces 
nine ways of 
leading up to each 





= as 













“Even a 
straight- 
pointed or 
twisted little 
finger may 

spoil the 
effect of 


a dance.” 





bar exercises, which - 

hold the same relation to by" 
e Moffett 
dancing that five-finger exer- _Stutio, 
Chicago 


cises do to piano instruction. Yet they 
remain on the dancer’s program until 
the last day of her career. They are 
done with the right hand holding to step. I still practice these bar exer- 
something for support, while the left cises, at least a half-hour each day. 
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“Next after these rudimentary bar exer- 
cises, come the free exercises, the slow 
movements, the gaining of balance for 
pirouettes, and the gradual strengthening of" 
the limbs. Each movement is the key to 
certain steps. 

“After balance and ease As she 
come, there should never be {pres 

; res for 

any suggestion of strength 4h. street 
from the waist up, especially in 
the head and hands. All these movements 
should be soft and easy. Even the tavist- 
ing of the tongue or the biting of the lips 
will spoil the effect of a dance; even the roll- 
ing of thé eyes, or contraction of the muscles 
of the face or neck, or the strained position 
of the arm—or even a straight-pointed, or 
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muscle 
from 


Genée 


Two stage the waist 
poses by up. The 
Mademoiselle develop- 





ment must be 
there, but it must 
be a natural devel- 
“There Opment that 
should will give per- 
neverbe fect softness 
__ any sugges’ and ease. 
tion of strength 6 
from the waist The ex- 
up, especially in pression o f 
head and hands.” the face must 
be watched, and every position 
of the body considered so that 
nothing but curves will be formed. 
These curves are regulated by imag- 
inary squares. One must first get the 
squares to get the curves. Modern 
Photographs photography has been a great help to 
"Sua the dancer, for the reason that the ~ 
chiage camera snaps true and sometimes 
little catches one just before one reaches a 
And all pose, and shows a strained or awkward 
fessional line. I watch all proofs for bad curves 
avoid taking and squares. 
produces “A dancer must be always at her 


twisted 
finger. 
high-class pro- 
ballet dancers 
any exercise that 
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work. She must continue her practice 
in spite of everything. First of all, tal- 
ent is necessary; and then a very good 
teacher is an absolute essential. Unfor- 
tunately, there are few capable teachers 
in the United States. 

“No child under five can accomplish 

anything, or really learn anything. 
Either eight or nine years of age is the 
best time for a child to start. If they 
start younger they are using the 
strength that they will need later, and 
the muscles and bones have not set 
properly. 
_ “First comes talent, then good in- 
struction, and then diligence. Size 
makes little difference. I have known 
some very tall women who were great 
dancers. Their chief trouble is getting 
a suitable partner. But many tall wom- 
en have this difficulty: a good dancer 
should never have too long a waist. 

“When I am performing every day 
in public, I practice at least a half-hour 
before every performance. When I 
am not performing, I practice two or 
three hours each day.” 


ADEMOISELLE GENEE’S 
dream now, after perhaps return- 

ing to the United States and giving an 
elaborated dance history, combining the 
three arts of dancing, painting and 
music, is to found a small ballet school, 
taking as her pupils twenty-four girls, 
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all talented. She may establish this 
school near her home in London. 

“I want to feel that I have kept up 
interest in ballet dancing,” she ex- 
plained. “The dance has been my pet 
idea for a number of years. I have 
studied its history from 1660 until the 
present day, its music, costumes and 
gyrations. Whatever is said, there is 
only one ballet dance. It is interna- 
tional. Each country may have its in- 
dividual conceptions, gay or languorous, 
but the ballet, whether Italian, French, 
Russian, German or Danish, is the 
same.” 

As a child, Mademoiselle Genée ap- 
peared at the Royal Theater and Opera 
Houses in Berlin and Munich, and then 
went to the Empire, in London, where 
she remained for ten years. Her first 
appearance there was in 1897. In 1907 
she came to America for the first time, 
in “The Soul Kiss,” later touring the 
country in that production. 

Her recent brief tour in vaudeville in 
this country was to fill in her time while 
her husband was in Canada on business. 
She sent half of her salary to 
Queen Mary for her Women Workers’ 
Fund. 

Mademoiselle Genée is small, fair 
and perfectly composed. She speaks 
with a slight accent; her English dic- 
tion is excellent. And she says she just 
adores Americans. 





er’s ad- 
mirers is Enrico Caruso, 
the famous tenor, but 
until the latter told the 
story himself, Lauder 
did not know _ that 
Caruso’s young son was 
equally enthusiastic 
about his Scotch 
ballads. 

Caruso, it seems, 
bought a phonograph 
for the youngster. 
Among the records he supplied for 
the boy’s entertainment were all that 
had been made of his own voice. 


ONE of Harry Laud- 
greatest 





CARUSO’S SON PREFERS LAUDER 


Photograph by Burke & Atwell 


Harry Lauder 


There were no Lauder 
records in the group. 

Therefore, the elder 
Caruso was surprised 
one day when he reached 
home to find his son 
feeding the instrument 
from a pile of Lauder 
discs. He said he had 
bought them himself. 

“But why do you pre- 
fer Harry Lauder to 
your own father?” de- 
manded the tenor. 

“Father, your songs make me cry,” 
replied the boy frankly; “Harry 
Lauder’s make me laugh.” 























A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’’ 


ER best friend—her only 

friend in New York, Jane 
Anderson, the artist—told 
her, “Mary Adams, you're 
a fool.” 

She was just a little school-teacher, 
living all alone, knowing no one—the 
daughter of a Southern minister with 
a family too large for him to support ; 
a beautiful girl living in the dark ages 
in modern New York; a chit of twen- 
ty-four who didn’t believe “God meant 
us to work when he made us women;” 
drifting through a hide-bound, conven- 
tional life and dreaming of the Knight 
—her Fate—who was to appear out 
of the mists and the clouds. 

“You will meet him, too,’ Jane An- 
derson told her. . “And may 
the Lord have mercy on your poor 
little soul when you do.” 

And Mary snuggled tighter in her 
little room and kitchenette with her 
kitten and birds and her romantic 
novels and her dreams. She was just 
a “home body,” she said to herself— 
destined to be a wife and a mother. 
Thus far, she reflected a little sadly, 
her conquests had been such impos- 
sible ones—the carpenter who had 
built the cabinet in her little kitchen- 
ette, the tall, blushing German youth 
from the butcher’s, and Tony Bonelli, 
the ice man, 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable looking 
young man of about her own age who 
was gazing in an embarrassed, help- 
less way at a row of dictionaries. It 
was evident that he was not-used to 
books. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his short, thick neck 
which spoke the physical strength of 
an ox, and the slender, gracefully 
tapering fingers of his small hand. The 
wrist was small, the fingers almost 
feminine in their lines. 

He caught her look, blushed and 


Now you are ready for the story: 


asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ 
I want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park so they could talk aloud. 
She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “You know I was 
so excited I clean forgot to introduce 
myself,” he said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
any references to my folks.. I haven’t 
any—I’m a lost sheep in New York— 
no father or mother. That’s why I’m 
so excited about this trip I’m plan- 
ning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. . . . It’s 
a rotten old town—this New York— 
until you’ve got it by the throat. 

You see I’m an inventor, and 
I won a little pile on my first trick. 
I've just put a new: crimp in a car- 
buretor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickled to death over it and 
I’ve got automobiles to burn. Will 
you go for a ride with me to-mor- 
row?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad response to 
the first kiss a lover had ever given. 

The touch of his hand thrilled her 
to the last fiber and nerve of her body. 
Her own trembling fingers clung to 
him with desperate, loving tenderness. 
It was only because of fearing to 
shatter her dream that she refused 
immediately to settle upon a day for 
their wedding. 


it begins on the next page. 
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CHAPTER VII 








| WEEK passed on the wings 
A of magit. 

I+ * |} Every day at four o’clock 
the car was waiting at her door. The 
drab interior of the school-room had 
lost its terror. No annoyance could 
break the spell that reigned within. 
Her patience was inexhaustible, her 
temper serene. 

Walking with swift step down the 
Avenue to her home she wondered 
vaguely how she could have been 
lonely in all the music and the wonder 
of New York’s marvelous life. The 
windows of the stores were already 
crowded with Christmas cheer, and 
busy thousands passed through their 
doors. Each man or woman was a 
swift messenger of love. Somewhere 
in the shadows of the city’s labyrinth a 
human heart would beat with quick- 
ened joy for every step that pressed 
about these crowded counters. Love 
had given new eyes to see, new ears 
to hear and a new heart to feel the joys 
and sorrows of life. 

She hadn’t given her consent yet. 
She was still asking her silly heart to 
be sure of herself. Of her lover, the 
depth and tenderness, the strength and 
madness of his love, there could be no 
doubt. Each day he had given new 
tokens. 

For Saturday afternoon she had told 
him not to bring the car. 

When they reached Fifth Avenue, 








across the Square, he stopped abruptly 
and faced her with a curious, uneasy 
look: 

“Say, tell me why you wanted to 
walk ?” 

“IT had a good reason,” she said 
evasively. 

“Yes, but why? 
that car up a day like this. 
here—” 

He stopped and tried to gulp down 
his fears. 

“Look here—you’re not going to 
throw me down after leading me up 
to the very top of the roof are you?” 

She looked up with tender assur- 
ance. 

“Not to-day—” 

“Then why hoof it? Let me run 
round to the garage and shoot her out. 
You can wait for me at the Waldorf. 
I’ve always wanted to push my buzz- 
wagon up to that big joint and wait for 
my girl to trip down the steps.” 

“No. I’ve a plan of my own to-day. 
Let me have my way.” 

“All righto—just so you’re happy.” 

“T am happy,” she answered soberly. 

At the foot of the broad stairs of 
the Library she paused and looked up 
smilingly at its majestic front. 

“Come in a moment,” she 
softly. 

He followed her wonderingly into 
the vaulted hall and climbed the grand 
staircase to the reading room. She 
walked slowly to the shelf on which the 
Century Dictionary rested and looked 


It’s a sin to lay 
Look 


said 
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laughingly at the seat in which she sat 
Saturday afternoon a week ago at ex- 
actly this hour. 

Jim smiled, leaned close and whis- 
pered: 

“I got you, Kiddo—I got you! Get 
out of here quick or I'll grab you and 
kiss you!” 

She started and blushed. 

“Don’t you dare!” 

“Beat it then—beat it—or I can’t 
help it.” 

She turned quickly and they passed 
through the catalogue room and 
lightly down the stairs. 

He held her soft, round arm with a 
grip that sent the blood tingling to the 
roots of her brown hair. 

“You understand now?” she whis- 
pered. 

“You bet! We walk the same way 
up the Avenue, through the Park to the 
little house on the laurel hill! And 
you're goin’ to be sweet to me to-day, 
my Kiddo—I just feel it. I—” 

“Don’t be too sure, sir!” she inter- 
rupted, solemnly. 

He laughed aloud. 

“You can’t fool me now—and I’m 
crazy as a June bug! You know I 
like to walk—if I can be with you!” 


At THE Park entrance she stopped 
again and smiled roguishly. 
“We'll find a seat in one of the sum- 
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A complete résumé of 
the opening installment 
of ‘‘The Foolish Vir- 
gin’’ is on page 399 











mer houses the Fifty-ninth 
Street side.” 

“All right,” he responded. 

“No—we'll go on where we 
started !” 

With a laugh, she slipped her hand 
through his arm. 

“You were a little scared of me last 
Saturday about this time, weren’t 
you?” 

“Just a little—” 

“It hurt me too, but I didn’t let you 
know.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“It’s all right now—it’s. all right. 
Gee! but we've traveled some in a 
week, haven’t we?” 

“T’ve known you more than a week,” 
she protested gaily. 

“Sure—I’ve known you since I was 
born.” 

They walked through the stately 
rows of elms on the Mall in joyous 
silence. Crowds of children and 
nurses, lovers and loungers, filled the 
seats and thronged the broad promen- 
ade. 

Scarcely a word was spoken until 
they reached the rustic house nestling 
among the trees on the hill. 

“Just a week by the calendar,” she 
murmured. “And I’ve lived a life- 
time.” 

“Tt’s all right then—little 
You'll marry me right away? 
—to-night ?” 

“Hardly!” 

“To-morrow, then?” 


along 


girl? 
When 
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She drew the glove from her hand 
and held the slender fingers up before 
him. 

“You can get the ring—” 

“Gee! I do have to get a ring, don’t 
Reg 

Teo 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Kiddo? 
You know I never got married before.” 

“T should hope not!” 

He seized her hand and kissed it, 
drew her into his arms, held her 
crushed and breathless and released her 
with a quick, impulsive movement. 

“You'll help me get it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Tf you like.” 

“A big white sparker?” 

“No—no—” 

“No “eed 

“A plain little gold band.” 

“Let me get you a big diamond!” 

“No—a plain gold band.” 

“Tt’s all settled then?” 

“We're engaged. 
fiancé.” 

“But for God’s sake, Kiddo—how 
long do I have to be a fiancé?” 

A ripple of laughter rang through 
the trees. 

“Don’t you think we’ve done pretty 
well for seven days?” 

“T could have settled it in seven min- 
utes after we met,” he answered com- 
plainingly. “You wont tell me the day 
yet?” 

“Not yet—” 

“All right, we’ll just have to take 
blessings as they come, then.” 

Through the beautiful afternoon 
they sat side by side with close-pressed 
hands and planned the future which 
love had given. A modest flat far up 
among the trees on the cliffs overlook- 
ing the Hudson they decided on. 

“We'll begin with that, Kiddo,” he 
cried enthusiastically, “but we wont 
stay there long. I’ve got big plans. I’m 
going to make a million. The white 


YYou’re my 


house down by the sea for me, a yacht 
out in the front yard and a half dozen 
thundering auto’s in the garage. If this 
deal I’m on now, goes through, I'll 
make my pile in a year—” 

They rose as the shadows length- 
ened. 
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“I must go home and feed my pets,” 
she sighed. ; 

“All right,” he responded heartily. 
“T'll get the car and be there in a jiffy. 
We'll take a spin out to a road-house 
for dinner.” 

She lifted her eyes tenderly. 

“You can come right up to my room 
—now that we’re engaged.” 

He swept her into his arms again, 
and held her in unresisting happiness. 


[‘ WAS dark when he swung the gray 
car against the curb and sprang out. 
He didn’t blow his horn for her to 
come down. The privilege she had 
granted was too sweet and wonderful. 
He wouldn’t miss it for the world. 

The stairs were dark. Ella was late 
this afternoon getting back to her work. 
His light footstep scarcely made a 
sound. He found each step with quick, 
instinctive touch. The building seemed 
deserted. The tenants were all on 
trips to the country and the seashore. 
The day was one of rare beauty and 
warmth. Some one was fumbling in 
the dark on the third floor back. 

He made his way quickly to her 
room, and softly knocked, waited a 
moment and knocked again. There was 
no response. He couldn’t be mistaken. 
He had seen her lean out of that win- 
dow every day the past week. 

Perhaps she was busy in the kitchen- 
ette and the noise from the street made 
it impossible to hear. 

He placed his hand on the. door-knob. 

From the darkness of the hall, in a 
quick, tiger leap, Ella threw herself on 
him and grappled for his throat. 

“What are you doing at that door, 
you dirty thief?” she growled. 

“Here! Here! What’ell—what’s 
the matter with you?” he gasped, grip- 
ping her hands and tearing them from 


his neck. “I’m no thief!” 
“You are! You are, too!” she 
shrieked. “I heard you sneak in the 


door downstairs—heard you slippin’ 
like a cat upstairs! Get out of here 
before I call a cop!” 

She was savagely pushing him back 
to the landing of the stairs. With a 
sudden lurch, Jim freed himself and 
gripped her hands. 





“Cut it! Cut it! Or I'll: knock your 
block off! I’ve come to take my girl 
to ride—” 

He drew a match and quickly lighted 
the gas as Mary’s footstep echoed ow 
the stairs below. 

“Well, she’s coming now—we'll see,” 
was the sullen answer. 

Ella surveyed him from head to 
foot, her one eye gleaming in angry 
suspicion, 


MARY sprang up the last step and 
saw the two confronting each 
other. She had heard the angry voices 
from below. 
“Why Ella, what’s the matter?” she 
gasped. 
“He was trying to break into your 


Jim threw up his hands in a gesture 
of rage, and Mary broke into a laugh. 

“Why nonsense, Ella, I asked him 
to come. This is Mr. Anthony,”— her 
voice dropped,— “my fiancé.” 

Ella’s figure relaxed with a look of 
surprise. 

“Oh, ja?” she murmured, as if 
dazed. 

“Yes—come in,” she said to Jim. 
“Sorry I was out. I had to run to the 
grocer’s for the Kitty.” 

Ella glared at Jim, turned and began 
to light the other hall lamps without 
attempt at apology. 

Jim entered the room with a look of 
awe, took in its impression of sweet, 
homelike order and recovered quickly 
his composure. 

“Gee, Kiddo, you’re the dandy little 


housekeeper! I could stay here for- 
ever.” 

“You like it?” 

“It’s a bird’s nest—” He glanced in 


the mirror and saw the print of Ella’s 
fingers on his collar. “Will you look 
at that?” he growled. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, sympathet- 
ically. 

“You know I thought a she-tiger 
had got loose from the Bronx and 
jumped on me.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she apologized. 
“Ella’s very fond of me. She was try- 
ing to protect me. She couldn’t see 


who it was in the dark.” 
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“No; I reckon not,” Jim laughed. 
“I’ve changed our plans for the 
evening,” she announced. “We wont 
go to ride to-night. I want you to 
bring my best friend to dinner with us 
at Mouquin’s. Go after her in the car. 
I want to impress her—” 

“T got you, Kiddo! She’s goin’ to 
look me over—eh? All right, I’ll stop 
at the store and get a clean collar. I 
wouldn’t like her to see the print of 
that tiger’s claw on my neck.” 

“There’s her address—the Gains- 
borough Studios. Drop me at Mou- 
quin’s and I’ll have the table set in one 
of the small:rooms upstairs. I’ll meet 
you at the door.” 

Jim glanced at the address, put it in 
his pocket and helped her draw on her 
heavy coat. 

“You'll be nice to Jane? I want her 
to like you. She’s the only real friend 
I’ve ever had in New York.” 

“T’ll do my best for you, little girl,” 
he promised. 

He dropped her at the wooden cot- 
tage-front on Sixth Avenue near 
Twenty-eighth Street, and returned in 
twenty minutes with Jane. 

As the tall artist led the way up- 
stairs, Jim whispered: 

“Say, for God’s sake, let me out of 
this !” 

“Why Ti 

“She’s a frost! If I have to sit be- 
side her an hour I’ll catch cold and die. 
I swear it; save me! Save my life!” 

“Sh! It’s all right. She’s fine and 
generous when you know her.” 

They had reached the door and Mary 
pushed him in. There was no help for 
‘it. He’d have to make the most of it. 


HE dinner was a dismal failure. 
Jane Anderson was polite and 
genial, but there was a straight look of 
wonder in her clear gray eyes that froze 
the blood in Jim’s veins. 

Mary tried desperately for the first 
half-hour to put him at his ease. It 
was useless. The attack of Ella had 
upset his nerves, and the unexpressed 
hostility of Jane had completely crushed 
his spirits. He tried to talk once, stam- 
mered and lapsed into a sullen silence 
from which nothing could stir him. 

















“Why ? ” 
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“If I have to sit beside her for an hour I'll catch cold and die. I swear it; save me. Save my life!” 
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The two girls at last began to discuss 
their own affairs and the dinner ended 
in a sickening failure that depressed 
and angered Mary beyond bounds. 

The agony over at last, she rose and 
turned to Jim: 

“You can go now, sir—I’ll take Jane 
home with me for a friendly chat.” 

“Thank God!” he whispered, grin- 
ning in spite of his effort to keep a 
straight face. 

“To-morrow?” he asked in 
tones. 

“At eight o'clock.” 

Jim bowed awkwardly to Jane, mut- 
tered something inarticulate and rushed 
to his car. 

The two girls walked in silence 
through Twenty-eighth Street to 
Broadway and across the Square. 

Seated in her room, Mary could con- 
tain her pent-up rage no longer. 

“Jane Anderson, I’m furious with 
you! How could you be so rude—so 
positively insulting!” 

“Insulting ?” 

“Yes! You stared at him in cold 
disdain as if he were a toad under your 
feet!” 

“T assure you, dear—” 

“Why did you do it?” 

- The artist rose, walked to the win- 
dow, looked out on the Square for a 
moment and extended her hand and 
laid it gently on Mary’s shoulder. 

“You’ve made up your mind to 
marry this man, honey?” 

“I certainly have,” was the emphatic 
answer. 

“And all in seven days?” 

“Seven days or seven years—what 
does it matter? He’s my mate—we 
love—it’s Fate.” 

“Tt’s incredible!” 

“What's incredible?” 

“Such madness.” 

“Perhaps love is madness—the mad- 
ness that makes life worth the candle. 
I’ve never lived before the past week.” 

“And you, the dainty, cultured, pious 
little saint, will marry this—this—” 

“Say it! I want you to be frank!” 

“Perfectly frank?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“This coarse, ugly, illiterate brute—” 

“Jane Anderson, how dare you!” 


low 
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Mary sprang to her feet, livid with 
rage. 

“I asked if I might be frank. Shall 
I lie to you? Or shall I tell you ex- 
actly what I think?” 

“Say what you please; it doesn’t 
matter,” Mary interrupted angrily. 

“I only speak at all because I love 
you. Your common sense should tell 
you that I speak with reluctance. But 
now that I have spoken, let me beg of 
you for your father’s sake, for your 
dead mother’s sake, for my sake,—I’m 
your one disinterested friend and you 
know that my love is real,—for the sake 
of your own soul’s salvation in this 
world and the next—don’t marry that 
brute! Commit suicide if you will— 


jump over the bridge—take poison, cut 
your throat, blow your brains out— 
but, oh dear God, not this!” 

“And why, may I ask?” was the cold 


“He’s m no way your equal in cul- 
ture, in character, in any of the essen- 
tials in which the companionship of 
marriage must be based—” 

“He’s a diamond in the rough,” 
Mary staunchly asserted. 

“He’s in the rough, all right! The 
only diamond about him is the one in 
his red scari—Take it from me, Kiddo! 
Take it from me!” 

Her last sentence was a quotation 
from Jim, her imitation of his slang so 
perfect Mary’s cheeks flamed anew with 


anger. 

“Till teach him to use good English 
—never fear. In a month he'll forget 
his slang and his red scarf.” 

“You mean that im a month you'll 
forget to use good English and his 
speech will be yours. Oh, honey, can’t 
you see that such a man will only drag 
you down, down to his level? Can it 
be possible that you—that you really 
love him?” 

“I adore him and I’m proud of his 
love!” 

“Now listen! You believe in an in- 
dissoluble marriage, don’t you?” 

Ten” 

“It’s the first article of your creed— 
that marriage is a holy sacrament, that 
no power on earth or in hell can ever 
dissolve its bonds? Fools rush in 











where angels fear to tread, my dear! 
They always have—they always will, 
I suppose. This is peculiarly true of 
your type of woman—the dainty, cling- 
ing girl of religious enthusiasm. 
You’re peculiarly susceptible to the 
physical power of a brutal lover. Your 
soul glories in submission to this force. 
The more coarse and brutal its attrac- 
tion the more abject and joyful the sur- 
render. Your religion can’t save you 
because your religion is purely emo- 
tional—it is only another manifesta- 
tion of your sex emotions.” 

“How can you be so sacrilegious!” 
the girl interrupted with a look of 
horror. 

“It may shock you, dear, but I’m tell- 
ing you one of the simplest truths of 
Nature. You’d as well know it now 
as later. The moment you wake to 
realize that your emotions have been 
deceived and bankrupt, your faith will 
collapse. At least keep your grip on 
common sense. Down in the cowardly 
soul of every weak woman—perhaps 
of every woman—is the insane desire 
to be dominated by a superior brute 
force. The woman of the lower 
classes—the peasants of Russia, for 
example, whose sex impulses are of all 
races the most violent—refuses with 
scorn the advances of the man who will 
not strike her. The man who can’t 
beat his wife is beneath contempt—he 
is no man at all—” 

Mary broke into a laugh. 

“Really, Jane, you cease to be serious 
—you’re a joke. For heaven’s sake 
use a little common sense yourself. 
You can’t be warning me that my lover 
is marrying me in order to use his fists 
on me?” 

“Perhaps not, dear,”—the artist 
smiled; “there might be greater depths 
for one of your training and character. 
I’m just telling you the plain truth 
about the haste with which you’re 


rushing into this marriage. There’s 
nothing divine in it. There’s no true 
romance of lofty sentiment. It’s the 


simplest and most elemental of all the 
brutal facts of animal life. That it is 
resistless in a woman of your culture 
and refinement makes it all the moré 
pathetic—” 
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"THE girl rose with a gesture of 
impatience. 

“It’s no use, Jane dear; we speak a 
different language. I don’t in the least 
know what you're talking about, and 
what’s more, I’m glad I don’t. I’ve a 
vague idea that your drift is indecent. 
But we're different. I realize that. I 
don’t sit in judgment on you. You're 
wasting your breath on me. I’m going 
into this marriage with my eyes wide 
open. It’s the fulfillment of my bright- 
est hopes and aspirations. That I shall 
be happy with this man and make him 
supremely happy I know by an intui- 
tion deeper and truer than reason. I’m 
going to trust that intuition without 
reservation.” 

“All right, honey,” the artist agreed 
with a smile. “I wont say anything 
more, except that you’re fooling your- 
self about the depth of this intuitive 
knowledge. Your infatuation is not 
based on the verdict of your deepest 
and truest instincts.” 

“On what, then?” 

“The crazy ideals of the novels 
you’ve been reading—that’s all,” 

“Ridiculous !” . 

“You're absolutely sure, for instance, - 
that God made just one man the mate 
of one woman, aren’t you?” 

“As sure as that I live.” 

“Where did you learn it?” 

“So long ago I can’t remember.” 

“Not in your Bible?” 

“No.” 

“The Sunday school?” 

“No.” 

‘ og raddock didn’t tell you that, did 

e?” 

“Hardly—” 

“I thought not. He has too much 
horse-sense in spite of his emotional 
gymnastics. You learned it in the first 
dime-novel you read.” 

“I never read a dime-novel in my 
life,” she interrupted, indignantly. 

“T know—you paid a dollar and a 
quarter for it—but it was a dime-novel. 
The philosophy of this school of trash 
you have built into a creed of life. How 
can you be so blind? How can you 
make so tragic a blunder?” 

“That’s just it, Jane: I couldn’t if 
your impressions of his character were 











Should she spend a whole day alone there with him? Was it proper? Was it safe? Nonsense, the vile 
thoughts which Jane had uttered had poisoned her, after all. 
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true. I couldn’t make a mistake about 
se vital a question. I couldn’t love him 
if he really were a coarse, illiterate 


brute. What you see is only on the 
surface. He hasn’t had his chance 
a ened 

“Who is he? What does he de? 


Who are his people?” 

“He has no people—” 

“T thought not.” 

“T love him all the more deeply,” 
she went on firmly, “because of his 
miserable childhood. I'll do my best 
to make up for the years of cruelty 
and hunger and suffering through 
which he passed. What right have you 
to sit in judgment on him without a 
hearing. You’ve known him two 
hours—” 

“Two minutes was quite enough.” 

“And you judge by what standard?” 

“My five senses, and my sixth sense 
above all. One look at his square bull- 
dog jaw, his massive neck and the de- 
formity of his delicate hands and feet! 
I hear the ignorant patois of the East 
Side underworld. I smell the brim- 
stone in his suppressed rage at my dis- 
like. There’s something uncanny in 
the sensuous droop of his heavy eye- 
lids and the glitter of his steel-blue 
eyes. There’s something incongruous 
in his whole personality. I was afraid 
of him the moment I saw him.” 

Mary broke into hysterical laughter. 

“And if my five senses and my intui- 
tions contradict yours? Who is to 
decide? If I loved him on sight—? If 
I looked into his eyes and saw the soul 
of my mate? If their cold fires thrill 
me with inexpressible passion? If I 
see in his massive neck and jaw the 
strength of an irresistible manhood, the 
power to win success and to command 
the world? If I see in his slender 
hands and small feet lines of exquisite 
beauty—am I to crush my senses and 
strangle my love to please your idiotic 
prejudice?” 

Jane threw up her hands in despair. 

“Certainly not! If you’re blind and 
deaf I can’t keep you from commit- 
ting suicide. I’d lock you up in an 


asylum for the insane if I had the 
power to save you from the clutches of 
the brute.” 
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Mary drew herself erect and faced 
her friend. 

“Please don’t repeat that word in my 
hearing—there’s a limit to friendship. 
I think you’d better go—” 

Jane rose and walked quickly to the 
door, her lips pressed firmly. 

“As you like—our lives will be far 
apart from to-night. It’s just as well.” 

She closed the door with a bang and 
reached the head of the stairs before 
Mary threw her arms around her 
neck, 

_ “Please dear, forgive me—don’t go 
in anger.” 

The older woman kissed her ten- 
derly, glad of the dim light to hide her 
own tears. 

“There, it’s all right, honey—I wont 
remember it. Forgive me for my ugly 
words,” 

“T love him, Jane—I love him! It’s 
Fate. Can’t you understand?” 

“Yes dear, I understand, and I'll 
love you always—good-by.” 

“You'll come to my wedding?” 

“Perhaps—” 

“Tl let you know—” 

Another kiss, and Jane Anderson 
strode down the stairs and out into the 
night with a sickening, helpless fear in 
her heart. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE quarrel had left Mary in a 
quiver of exalted rage. How 
dare a friend trample her most 
sacred feelings! She pitied Jane An- 
derson and her tribe—these modern 
feminine leaders of a senseless revo- 
lution against man—they were crazy! 
They had all been disappointed in 
some individual and for that reason 
set themselves up as the judges of man- 
kind. 

“Thank God my soul has not been 
poisoned!” she exclaimed aloud with 
fervor. “How strange that these 
women who claim such clear vision can 
be so stupidly blind!” 

She busied herself with her little 
household, and made up her mind once 
and for all time to be done with such 
friendships. The friendship of such 
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women was a vain thing. They were 
vicious cats at heart—not like her gentle 
Persian kitten whose soul was full of 
sleepy sunlight. These modern insur- 
gents were wild, half-starved stray 
cats that had been hounded and beaten 
until they had lapSed into their ele- 
mental brute instincts. They were so 
aggravating, too, they deserved no 
sympathy. 

Again she thanked God that she was 
not one of them—that her heart was 
still capable of romantic love—a love 
sc sudden and’so overwhelming that 
it could sweep life before it in one mad 
rush to its glorious end. 

She woke next morning with a dull 
sense of depression. The room was 
damp and chill. It was storming. The 
splash of rain against the window and 
the muffled roar from the street below 
‘meant that the wind was high and the 
day would be a wretched one outside. 

They couldn’t take their ride! 

It was a double disappointment. She 
had meant to have him dash down to 
Long Beach and place the ring on her 
finger seated on that same bright sand- 
dune overlooking the sea. Instead, they 
must stay in-doors. Jim was not at his 
best in-doors. She loved him behind 
the wheel with his hand on the pulse of 
that racer. The machine seemed a part 
of his being. He breathed his spirit 
into its steel heart, and together they 
swept her on, and on over billowy 
clouds through the gates of Heaven. 

There was no help for it. They 
would spend the time together in her 
room planning the future. It would 
be sweet—these intimate hours in her 
home with the man she loved. 

Should she spend a whole day alone 
there with him? Was it just proper? 
Was it really safe? Nonsense! The 
vile thoughts which Jane had uttered 
had poisoned her, after all! She hated 
herself that she could remember them. 
And yet they filled her heart with dread 
in spite of every effort to laugh them 
off. 

“How could Jane Anderson dare say 
such things ?” she muttered angrily. “‘A 
coarse, illiterate brute!’ It’s a lie! a 
lie! a lie!” She stamped her foot in 
rage. “He’s strong and brave and 
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masterful—a man among men—he’s my 
mate and I love him!” 

And yet the frankness with which 
her friend had spoken had in 
reality disturbed her beyond measure. 
Through every hour of the day her un- 
easiness increased. A’fter all she was 
utterly alone and her life had been piti- 
fully narrow. Her knowledge of men 
she had drawn almost exclusively from 
romantic fiction. 

It was just a little strange that Jim 
persisted in living so completely in the 
present and the future. He had told 
her of his pitiful childhood. He had 
told her of his business. It had been 
definite—the simple statement he made 
—and she accepted it without question 
until Jane Anderson had dropped these 
ugly suspicions. She hated the meddler 
for it! 

In the light of such suspicions the 
simplest, bravest man might seem a 
criminal. How could her friend be 
blind to the magnetism of this man’s 
powerful personality? Bah! She was 
jealous of their perfect happiness. 
Why are women so contemptible? 

She began a careful study of every 
trait of her lover’s character, deter- 
mined to weigh him by the truest stan- 
dards of manhood. Certainly he was 
no weakling. The one abomination of 
her soul was the type of the city de- 
generate she saw simpering along 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue at times. 
Jim was brave to the point of rashness. 
No man with an ounce of cowardice in 
his being could handle a car in every 
crisis with such cool daring and per- 
fect control He was strong. He 
could lift her body as if it were a 
feather. His arms crushed her with 
terrible force. He could earn a living 
for them both. There could be no 
doubt about that. His faultless clothes, 
the ease with which he commanded un- 
limited credit among the automobile 
manufacturers and  dealers—every 
supply store on Broadway seemed to 
know him—left no doubt on that score. 


"THERE was just a bit of mystery and 

reserve about his career as an in- 
ventor. His first success that had given 
him a start-he had not explained. The 


















big deal about the new carburetor she 
could, of course, understand. He had 
a workshop all his own. He had told 
her this the first day they met. She 
would ask him to take her to see it this 
afternoon. The storm would prevent 
the trip to the Beach. She would ask 
this, not because she doubted his hon- 
esty, but because she really wished to 
see where he worked. It was her 
workshop now, as well as his. 

For a moment her suspicions were 
sickening. Suppose he had romanced 
about his workshop and his room? 
Supposed he lived somewhere in the 
squalid slums of the lower East Side 
and his people after all were alive? 
Perhaps a drunken father and a coarse, 
brutal mother—and sisters— 

She - stopped with a frown and 
clenched her fists. 

She would ask Jim to show her his 
workshop! That would be enough. If 
he had told her the truth about that she 
would make up to him in tender 
abandonment of utter trust for every 
suspicion she harbored. 

The car was standing in front of her 
door. He waved for her to come 
down. 

“Jump right in!” he called gaily. 
“I’ve got an extra rubber blanket for 

ou.” 

“In the storm, Jim?” she faltered. 

“Surest thing you know. It’s great 
to fly through a storm. You can just 
ride on its wings. Throw on your rain- 
coat and come on quick. I’m going to 
run down to the Beach. Who’s afraid 
of an old storm with this thing under 
us?” 

Her heart gave a bound. Her long- 
ing had reached her lover and brought 
him through the storm to do her bid- 
ding. It was wonderful—this oneness 
of soul and body. 

She was happy again—supremely, 
divinely happy! The man by her side 
knew and understood. She knew and 
understood. She loved this daring spirit 
that rose to the storm—this iron will 
that brooked no interference with his 
plans, even from Nature, when it 
crossed his love. 

The sting of the rain drops against 
her cheek was exhilarating. The car 
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glided over the swimming roadway like 
a great gray gull skimming the beach 
at low tide. Her soul rose. The sun 
of a perfect faith and love was shining 
now behind the clouds. 

She nestled close to his side and 
watched him tenderly from the corners 
of her half-closed eyes, her whole be- 
ing content in his strength. The idea 
of dashing through a blinding rain to 
the Beach on stich a day would have 
been to her mind an unthinkable piece 
of madness. She was proud of his 
daring. It would be hers to shield from 
the storms of life. She loved the 
rugged lines of his massive jaw in pro- 
file. How could Jane be such a fool 
as to call him ugly! 

The weather, of course, prevented 
them from walking up the beach to their 
sand-dune. The walk would have been 
all right—but it was out of the ques- 
tion to sit down there and give her the 
ring in the pouring rain. She knew 
this as well as he. She knew, too, that 
he had the ring in his pocket, though 
he had carefully refrained from refer- 
ring to it in any way. 

He led her to a secluded nook behind 
a pillar in the little parlor. The hotel 
was deserted. They had the building 
almost to themselves. A log fire 
crackled in the open fireplace, and he 
drew a settee close. The wind had 
moderated and the rain was pouring 
down in straight streams, rolling in soft 
music on the roof. 

He drew the ring from his pocket. 

“Well, Kiddo, I got it. The fellow 
said this was the thing.” 

He held the tiny gold band before 
her shining eyes. 

“Slip it on!” she whispered. 

“Which one?” 

“This one, silly !” 


SHE extended her third finger, as he 
pressed the ring slowly on. 

“Seems to me a mighty little one 
and a mighty cheap one, but he said it- 
was the thing.” 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” she whispered. 
“Kiss me!” 

He pressed his lips to hers and held 
them until she sank back and lifted her 
hand in warning. 
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“Be careful!” 

“Whose afraid?” Jim muttered, 
glancing over his shoulder toward the 
door. ‘Now tell me what day—to-mor- 
row ?” 

“Nonsense, man!” she cried. “Give 
me time to breathe—” 

“What for?” 

“Just to realize that I’m engaged—to 
plan and think and dream of the won- 
derful day.” 

“We're losing time, Kiddo—” 

“We'll never live these wonderful 
hours over again, dear.” : 

Jim’s face fell and his voice was piti- 
ful in its funereal notes: “Lord, I 
thought the ring settled it.” 

“And so it does, dear—it does—” 

“Not if that long-legged spider that 
took dinner with us the other night 
gets in her fine work. I'll bet she 
handed me a few when you got 
home?” 

Mary was silent. 

“Now didn’t she?” 

“To the best of her ability—yes— 
but I didn’t mind her silly talk.” 

“Gee, but I’d love to give her a bou- 
quet of poison ivy!” 

“We had an awful quarrel—” 

“And you stood up for me?” 

“You know I did!” 

“All right, I don’t give a damn what 
anybody says if you stand by me! In 
all this world there’s just you—for me. 
There’s never.been anybody else—and 
there never will be. I’m that kind.” 

“And I love you for it!” she cried, 
with rapture pressing his hand in both 
hers. 

“What did she say about me, any- 
how ?” 

“Nothing worth repeating. I’ve for- 
gotten it.” 

“It’s funny how you love anybody 
the minute you lay eyes on ’em—or 
hate ’em the same way. I wanted to 
choke her the minute she opened her 
yap to me.” 

“Forget it, dear,” she broke in 
briskly. “I want you to take me to see 
your workshop to-morrow—will you?” 

A flash of suspicion shot from the 
depths of his eyes. 

“Did she tell you to ask me that?” 

“Of course not! I’m just interested 
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in everything you do. I want to see 
where you work.” 

“It’s no place for a sweet girl to go 
—that part of town.” 

“But Pll be with you.” 

“I don’t want you to go down there,” 
he sullenly maintained. 

“But why, dear?” 

“It’s a low, dirty place. I had to 
locate the shop there to get the room I 
needed for the rent I could pay. It’s 
not fit for you. I’m going to move up- 
town in a little while.” 

“Please let me go,” she pleaded. 

ae shook his head emphatically. 

“ a” 

She turned away to hide the tears. 
The first real, hideous fear she had ever 
had about him caught her heart in spite 
of every effort to fight it down. His 
workshop might be a myth after all. 
He had failed in the first test to which 
she had put him. It was horrible. All 
the vile suggestions of Jane Anderson 
rushed now into her memory. 

She struggled bravely to keep her 
head and not break down. It was be- 
yond her strength. A sob strangled 
her, and she buried her face in her 
hands. 

Jim looked at her in helpless anguish 
for a moment, started to gather her in 
his arms and looked around the room 
in terror. 

He leaned over her and whispered 
tensely : 

“For God’s sake, Kiddo—don’t— 
don’t do that! I didn’t mean to hurt 
you—honest, I didn’t. Don’t cry any 
more and I'll take you right down to 
the black hole, and let you sleep on the 
floor if you want to. Gee! I'll give 
ree the whole place, tools, junk and 
a Fog 

She lifted her head. 

“Will you, Jim?” 

“Sure I will! We start this minute 
if you want to go.” 

She glanced over his shoulder to see 
that no one was looking, threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him 
again and again. 

“It was the first time you ever said 
no, dear, and it hurt. I’m happy again 
now. If you'll just let me see you in 
the shop for five minutes, I’ll never ask 
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She extended her third finger as he pressed the ring slowly on. “Seems to me a mighty little one and a mighty 
cheap one, but he said it was the thing.” 
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you again. I'll never go again unless 
you wish it.” 

“All right—to-morrow when you get 
out of school I’ll take you down. Holy 
Mike, that was a dandy kiss you gave 
me! Let’s quarrel again—start some- 
thing else.” 

She rose laughing and brushed the 
last trace of tears from her eyes. 

“Let’s eat dinner now—I’m hun- 

Ate 

“By George, I’d forgot all about the 
feed!” 

By eight o’clock the storm had 
abated ; the rain suddenly stopped, and 
the moon peeped through the clouds. 

He drove the big racer back at a 
steady, even stride on her lowest notch 
of speed—half the time with only his 
right hand on the wheel and his left 
gripping hers. 

As the lights of Manhattan flashed 
from the hills beyond the Queensboro 
Bridge, he leaned close and whispered: 

“Happy “a 

‘Perfectly.” 


"THE car was waiting the next day at 
half past three. 
“It’s not far,” he said, nodding care- 


lessly. “You needn’t put on the coat. 
Be there in a jiffy.” 

Down Twenty-third Street to Avenue 
A, down the avenue to Eighteenth 
Street, and then he suddenly swung the 
machine through Eighteenth into Ave- 
nue B and stopped below a low, red 
brick building on the corner. 

He set his brakes with a crash, leaped 
out and extended his hands. 

“TI didn’t like to take you up these 
stairs at the back of that saloon, little 
girl, but you would come. Now don’t 
you blame me—” 

She pressed his arm tenderly. 

“Of course I wont blame you. I’m 
proud and happy to share your life and 
help you. I’m surprised to see every- 
thing so quiet down here. I thought all 
the East Side was packed with crowded 
tenements.” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a matter-of- 
fact way. “About the only excitement 
we have in this quarter is an occasional 
gas explosion in the plant over there, 


and the noise of the second-hand mate- 
rial men unloading iron. The tenements 
haven’t been built here yet.” 

He led her quickly past the back door 
of the saloon and up two narrow flights 
of stairs to the top of the building, 
drew from his pocket the key to a heavy 
padlock and slipped the crooked bolt 
from the double staples. Then he un- 
locked the door with a second key and 
pushed his way in. 

The straight, narrow hall inside was 
dark. He fumbled in his pocket and 
lit the gas. 

“The workshop first, or my sleeping 
den?” 

“The workshop first!” she whispered 
excitedly. 

She had made the reality of this shop 
the supreme test of Jim’s word and 
character. Ske was in a fever of ex- 
pectant uncertainty as to its equipment 
and practical use. 

He unlocked the door leading to the 
front. 

“That’s my den—we’ll come back 
here.” 

He passed quickly to the further end 
of the hall and again used two keys to 
open the door, and held it back for her 
to enter. 

“I’m sorry it’s so dirty—if you get 
your pretty dress all ruined—it’s not my 
fault, you know.” 

Mary surveyed the room with an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

“Oh, what a wonderful place! Why, 
Jim, you’re a magician!” 

There could be no doubt about the 
practical use to which the shop was 
being put. Its one small window 
opened on a fire escape in the narrow 
court in the rear. A skylight in the 
middle opened with a hinge on the roof 
and flooded the space with perfect light. 
An iron ladder swung from the sky- 
light and was hooked up against the 
ceiling by a hasp fastened to a staple 
over a work-bench. On one side of the 
room was a tiny blacksmith’s forge, an 
anvil, hammers and a complete set of 
tools for working in rough iron. A 
small gasoline engine supplied the power 
which turned his lathe and worked the 
drills, saw and plane. On the other 
side of the room was arranged a fairly 











complete chemical laboratory with sev- 
eral retorts, and an oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe capable of developing the powerful 
heat used in the melting and brazing of 
metals. Beneath the benches were piled 
automobile supplies of every kind. 
“You know how to use all these ma- 
chines, Jim?” she asked in wonder. 
“Sure, and then some!” he answered 
with a wave of his slender hand. 
“You’re a wizard!” 
“Now the den?” he said briskly. 


SHE followed him through the hall 

and into the large front-corner room 
overlooking Avenue B and Eighteenth 
Street. The morning sun flooded the 
front and the afternoon sun poured into 
the side windows. The furniture was 
solid mahogany—a bed, bureau, chif- 
fonier, couch and three chairs. The 
windows were fitted with wood-paneled 
shutters, shades and heavy draperies. A 
thick, soft carpet of faded red covered 
the floor. 

“It’s a nice room, Jim, but I’d like 
to dust it for you,” she said with a 
smile. 

“Sure! I’m for giving you the right 
to dust it every morning, Kiddo, be- 
ginning now. Let’s find a preacher to- 
night !” 

She blushed and moved a step toward 
the door. 

“Just a little while. You know it’s 
been only ten days since we met—” 

“But we’ve lived some in that time, 
haven’t we?” ' 

“An eternity, I think,” she said rev- 
erently. 8 

“TI want to marry right now, girlie!” 
he pleaded desperately. “If that spider 
gets you in her den again, I just feel 
like it’s good-night for me.” 

“Nonsense! You can’t believe me 


such a silly child. I’ma woman. I love 
you. Do you think the foolish preju- 
dice of a friend could destroy my love 
for the man I’ve chosen for my mate?” 

“No, but I want it fixed and then it’s 
fixed—and they can say what they 
please. 


Marry me to-night! You've 
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got the ring. You’re going to in a 
little while, anyhow. What’s the use 
to wait and lose these days out of 
our life? What’s the sense of it? Don’t 
you know me by this time? Don’t you 
trust me by this time?” 

She slipped her hand gently into his. 

“T trust you utterly! And I feel that 
I’ve known you since the day I was 
born—” 

“Then why—why wait a minute?” 

“You can’t understand a girl’s feel- 
ings, dear—only a little while and it’s 
all right.” 

He sat down on the couch in silence, 
rose and walked to the window. She 
watched him struggling with deep 
emotion. 

He turned suddenly. 

“Look here, Kiddo, I’ve got to leave 
on that trip to the mountains of North 
Carolina. I’ve got to get down there 
before Christmas. I must be back here 
by the first of the year. Gee—I can’t 
go without you! You don’t want to 
stay here without me, do you?” 

A sudden pallor overspread her face. 
For the first time she realized how their 
lives had become one in the sweet inti- 
macy of the past ten days. 

“You must go now ?” she gasped. 

“Yes. I’ve made my arrangements. 
I’ve business back here the first of the 
year that can’t wait. Marry me and go 
with me. We'll take our honeymoon 
down there. By George, we'll go to- 
gether in the car! Every day by each 
other’s side over hundreds and hundreds 
of miles! Say, aint you game? Come 
on. It’s a crime to send me away with- 
out you. How can you do it?” 

“T can’t—I’m afraid,” she faltered. 

“You'll marry me, then?” 

“Yes!” she whispered. ‘What is the 
latest day you can start?” 

“Next Saturday, if we go in the 
car—” 

“All right,’—she was looking straight 
into the depths of his soul now,—‘“next 
Saturday.” 

He clasped her in his arms and held 
her with desperate tenderness. 
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E HAD been to the bank to 
\W/ take out money. They wanted 

to give us notes, but we asked 
for gold. We both had the same child- 
ish pleasure in gold, and the same 
childish fear of notes. But then we 














had sprung from the same root; we 
were sisters. 

Well, in the winter it grows dark 
early, and although the weather was 
delightful and there was a sharp frost, 


we talked of taking a carriage rather 
than walk—we did not care to traverse 
the streets and the little-frequented 
roads of villas with so much gold about 
us. Still, we wanted to be courageous, 
and so we walked. . 

When one is really afraid and forces 
oneself to be brave, one is very easily 
led to exaggeration. We began to play 
pranks with the money. I stopped be- 
fore a shop window and unfastened all 
the rolls—certainly unobserved by any- 
one—so that the gold tinkled out into 
my bag. And now I began swinging 
the bag whilst the pieces jingled like 
sleigh-bells in a wood. 

We had a thousand plans about what 
to do with our money—we were to be 
allowed to use it as we wished. It had 
come to us by chance; we might spend 
it all at once if only we enjoyed it. 

The weather was fine. We could not 
stop, but went on past the house where 
we lived, along the road of villas into 
one of the big parks that, at this time of 
year, are perfectly empty at the fall of 
night. The trees were covered with 
snow ; the ground was hard and smooth 
as a polished floor. The frost squeezed 


all living things so that they groaned. 
We stood still to listen. It sounded like 
a thousand sighs; not the deep, long- 
drawn sigh of a man, but like the 
quick, frightened cry for help of little 
hearts. 

We came to speak of the two old 
parents whom we both loved. They 
had just left us after a Christmas visit. 
Oh! keeping Christmas for them had 
been like having the house full of chil- 
dren. Our joy had been in their joy. 
We spoke of the unspeakable sadness 
of the thought that from henceforth, 
every day was for them a step down- 
hill, whilst every day brought a thou- 
sand small joys and such small sorrows 
that they were forgotten amidst the 
words with which they were discussed. 
We talked of the two old people who 
had sailed away from us in a ship that 
was aged like themselves, but therefore 
homely. They must travel for one 
night before they reached the town 
where the one had been born and the 
other had lived for over two genera- 
tions. My sister said: 

“T wonder if they were able to 
sleep ?” 

And suddenly we were both trans- 
formed, oppressed by the same sadness, 
the same helpless pity. The last day 
that they were with us, Father had said 
how he often lay awake throughout 
whole nights: “And then all my 
thoughts become so clear. All that I 
have difficulty in thinking of during the 
day-time comes to me of itself at night. 
But it is all so sad. I see then that I 
am an old man sinking towards the 
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grave. It’s of no use for me to try and 
think about the children and all the 
_happiness they give us. At such times, 
“TI can only think of myself and Mother, 
and that we must soon die.” 

I had endeavored to talk away this 
fear, but I. understood it, and whenever 
I remembered his words, I too was 
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- seized us both. We hurried in silence 


towards the entrance. As we reached 
it we were both obliged to pause and 
press our hands to our hearts, they beat 
so furiously. 

“Did you hear anything?” she asked. 
And although we were in safety, I an- 
swered in a whisper: 


























When I untied over a tree-root and fell so that the bag of gold chinked against the hard ground, a 
wild panic of fear seized us both. 


seized with an inconsolable sadness. 
For neither I, nor we, nor any other 
could help him over this, the certainty 
of death and the fear of death. 

My sister and I walked along in 
silence. The thought of the old man 
weighed upon our hearts. But the 
darkness troubled us as well. When I 
stumbled over a tree-root and fell so 
that the bag of gold chinked against the 
hard ground, a wild panic of fear 


“Yes, there was some one. He ran 
when we did.” 

That it had been a man we did not 
for an instant doubt. I told my sister 
what had happened to me a few months 
previously. I was alone in the house 
one day. The bell rang; it was a beg- 
gar. I gave him something, as was my 
custom; he asked for old clothes, but I 
answered that I was alone and had no 
one to send up to the attic to look for 
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them. He offered me knives; I did not 
want them. 

He must have seen in my face a sud- 
den look of. fear—or perhaps it had 
been his intention to hurt me—for he 
stood fumbling with a paper. I could 
read his thoughts, and suddenly he 
thrust a long bread-knife towards my 
face. But I was the quicker; I drew 
back my head and slammed the door. 

I was safe, but the fear had paralyzed 
me. I could see by. the shadow on the 
glass that he was still there. He must 
have been able to see me as well, for 
behind me a door stood open, letting 
light fall into the entry. When at 
length I had summoned up my strength 
to go I found that it was impossible. 
The train of my dress was caught in 
the door. The dress buttoned down the 
back; I could only with difficulty undo 
it myself, and in any case not without 
violent movements; my train was so 
fast in the door that it chained me to 
the spot like a vise. 

Then it occurred to me to dive down 
on the floor, where I turned and twisted 
myself till I succeeded at length in tear- 
ing off the dress. On all fours I crept 
softly through the hall, in at the open 
door and further into a room, the door 
of which I locked. The telephone was 
there and I might have telephoned to 
the police, but I could not make up my 
mind to do it. 

The time passed, minutes or hours, I 
do not know which. It seemed to me 
an eternity. All was still. Was he 
gone? I collected all my sorry courage 
and crept out again still stooping down, 
so that he might not see me. The 
shadow was no longer there. Then he 
was gone. Or was he still there? 

I cautiously lifted the flap covering the 

letter-slit—and looked into two eyes. 
_ I let the flap fall; my heart no longer 
beat ; it seemed to turn round inside me 
like a wheel; I thought that it was 
growing larger, and I knew that in a 
few minutes I should lose conscious- 
ness; but there was relief in the 
thought. 

A little while after, I came to myself, 
feeling terribly exhausted and suc- 
ceeded in dragging myself to the tele- 
phone. Only one number, one single 
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one, occurred to me. I asked for it. A 
friend answered; I said, “Come at 
once!” and rang off. 

She guessed from my voice that 
something was wrong. Soon after, 
there came a ring, loud and confident. 
1 went into the hall. “Who is there?” 

A familiar voice answered, “It is I!’ 
I opened the door, and my fears van- 
ished. The man was gone. I never 
saw him again. 


E WENT home, and drank tea. 

We gave the maid our orders for 
the next day, and she retired to her 
room, which was upstairs. 

In the warnr rooms our feeling of 
comfort soon returned to us. We occu- 
pied ourselves with the flowers. Be- 
tween the double windows stood roses, 
ranuncula and Alpine violets; in the 
strong electric light they looked like a 
perfect hot-house. The outer panes, 
despite the heat of the rooms, were still 
frozen. The frost-patterns made an 
enchanting background for the living 
flowers. Still we placed newspapers 
behind them, that they might not be 
hurt and that the glass might not break. 
We played with our gold, and discussed 
a journey to Monte Carlo, which we 
both desired. Then we heard a 
sound. 

_“Have you mice here?” asked my 
sister. 

I laughed. “On the fourth floor? 
No, it is the coal in the stove.” 

Each of us took up a book. 

“I believe it is a mouse; it doesn’t 
come from the stove.” 

I listened. “Then it’s the frost crack- 
ing against the panes.” 

My sister said: “Or people walk- 
ing underneath.” 

She began to read to me that won- 
derful poem of the young American 
poet, George Sylvester Viereck, “O, 
little maid of Sappho, come to me.” In 
the middle of the poem she broke off. 
“There’s some one outside now,” she 
declared. 

It seemed to me too, as if I heard 
some one moving; then silence, then 
another movement. ‘Come with me,” 
I said, “and we will see!” 

I resolutely turned on the electric 
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I could see by the shadow on the glass that he was still there. When at length I had summoned up my strength 


to go I found that it was impossible. 


light all over the flat, and we went from 
room to room. We looked in every 
cupboard and closet, under the beds, 
yes, even on the tops of the cupboards 
that could only be reached by aid of 
the kitchen steps. 

“Shall we go to bed?” 

We undressed, and my sister asked: 
“Where have you put the money?” 

I laughed. “In the drawer of my 
writing-table.” 


The train of my dress was caught in the door. 


We lay for a while in the dark. 
Then: “Can you hear anything 
now ?” 

Yes, I heard a strange sawing or 
humming sound just over our heads. 
And I remembered having heard it the 
night before without being able to ex- 
plain’ it. I turned on the light and 
looked up at the ceiling. There was a 
great hole in the plaster which I had 
never seen before. 
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So strong was the light from the chink that I could see mj sister sitting up in bed dazed with fear. Her 
big, dark eyes: were nearly falling out of their sockets. ‘““They’re in there,” she whispered. 


“Shall we leave the light on?” 

But my sister said: “We had better 
try to sleep,” 

I switched it off and we talked no 
more. Each of our beds was against a 
wall, and the room was large. By her 
uneasy breathing I remarked that my 
sister could not sleep either. Thoughts 
came and went. I heard sounds and 
said to myself, “This is imagination !” 

At last I fell asleep. 

Then I awoke. And I knew that 
never in my life had such terror flamed 
across my soul. There was a light in 
the next room! The door did not shut 
fast, and through a wide chink the light 
filtered in across the floor. And there 
was a scraping. noise as well. People 
were creeping about. 

So strong was the light from the 
chink that I could see my sister sitting 
up in bed dazed with fear. Her big, 
dark eyes’ were nearly falling out of 
their sockets. “They’re in there,” she 
whispered. 

I could not answer. I had not suffi- 
cient strength. I lay back on my pil- 
lows and thought: “Let them take 


everything! If only they don’t hurt 
us!” But something within me said: 
“They will take everything, you may 
be sure. Then your turn will come.” 
And I knew, or rather my fear knew, 
that it was the man with the knife. 

I turned my head; my sister was sit- 
ting in the same position, and suddenly 
she uttered a shrill scream. 

At the same moment the door 
opened, and in the full light, with the 
dustpan in one hand, stood our maid. 

It was morning, and as usual at this 
time of the year, she was cleaning the 
room by electric light. We were both 
too exhausted to jest about our mistake. 
Whilst the still frightened maid stood 
and listened to our explanation of the 
scream, the humming, sawing sound 
that had frightened us the evening be- 
fore, began again from above. 

“What can that be?” I asked. 

The maid answered: “It is the 
dressmaker in the attic; she works the 
sewing machine from early in_ the 
morning until after midnight!” 

But the next day we returned our 
beloved gold to the bank. 
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ducers and managers will lose 
more money this year than 
they will make in the next ten. Yet 
America’s showmen are the best in the 
world. They play the closest system 
that man can devise. They are playing 
a hand against old Household Econ- 
omy, and she (I insist upon the fem- 
inine gender) holds all the cards. 

It lies with the public. When the 
public decides against going to the 
theater you can’t drag it in for love or 
money. Just now, economy is the 
country’s household word—why, no one 
knows. But when Father and Mother 
get together at the dining-room: table 
and. play that old game of Trying to 
Make Ends Meet they throw the amuse- 
ment item into the discard. 

Personal observation has shown me 
that New Yorkers have cut their thea- 
ter-going from four or five times a 


| I | BELIEVE that theatrical pro- 
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week to once in two weeks. Hotel 
agencies sell about one-third of New 
York City’s theater tickets, seldom in 
singles or pairs, but usually in large 
parties. These sales have dropped to 
almost nothing. And we are told there 
is no travel. When you consider that 
about forty per cent of the persons who 
attend the New York City theaters are 
visitors, it is not difficult to understand 
how hard the managers have been hit. 

Just now the public wants something 
more than entertainment—it wants to be 
amused. Musical comedies and farces 
are virtually the only productions in 
New York City that are earning their 
feed. And the only dramatic offering 
that is doing a business that smacks of 
the old times is “On Trial.” We call 
it the “biggest hit in twenty-five years,” 
and I believe it is. Otherwise it might 
have gone the way of other dramatic 
productions. 
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that the theater-going public demands— 
. and gets—better plays now than it ever did, 
» \, I will cite the case of “Little Johnny Jones.” 
Sam Harris and I produced it just ten 
years ago, and it was the greatest suc- 
cess, for the money invested, ever staged 
in America. I know, 
beyond the 


In the face of war, 
where thousands of 
men are being 
killed each day, 
minor tragedies and 
problems as devel- 
oped on the stage 
seem trivial. But the 
public is always 
ready and 
eager to laugh, 
— particular- 
ly the Amer- 
ican public. 
Somehow it 
relieves the 
strain. 

Our plays are 
better than they 
ever were—more 
true-to-life, more 
finished, and better 
produced. It is a 
surety that this 














































would be forced 
> to give the pub- 
lic better material 
now. It has been 
educated. 
_I was in my early twen- 
ties, a self-certain sort of a 
youngster who thought he 
was about the last word in 
theater wiseness. I had 
been reading about Tod 
Sloane, the American 
lait & nota jockey. He had been ruled 
fault of the ma Off the turf in the United 
plays. Perhaps ( States, had gone to Eng- 
ely to land and had become a 
oy Tal popular idol. I was always 
eater mg isis strong for popular heroes. 
et ix stated, Probably, if I had got around 
ap Aig to it, I would have written 
papel a plays about Hobson, Ad- 
catia wid: miral Dewey and Battling 
stile * cel Nelson. 





cloud has Variety experience had 
been dis- taught me the appeal of 
solved and melodrama. I had stud- 


ied musical comedies and 
found them wishy-washy to 
the core, and inconsequential. 
So I conceived the idea of 
writing songs into.a melo- 
drama. I framed up my idea, 


Household 
Economy 
has been put 
back into the 
closet with the 
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other skele- George M. 

tons, the pub- Cohan in-his dug a bunch of songs out of 

lic will begin latest success, my trunk, got together a 
“Hello, Broad- 


company and called rehear- 


flocking into 
sals. There were fifteen mu- 


the theaters 


way!” 









once more. And_ too, sical numbers. 

don’t let any- one . tell _ The play simply formed 
you that the public has itself. Then I called several 
deserted the legitimate of the most ~ successful 






the dance theatrical managers in 
the motion pic- to see the dress rehear- 
is all rot. sal. It was an experiment, and they 
tempt to prove knew it and I knew it. Most of them 


theaters for 
cafés and 
tures. That 

In an at- 
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told me they were “afraid of it;” others came out flatly and 
told me it wouldn’t go. 

I wasn’t afraid of it, and I was betting my judgment 

mh on it. A man’s judgment i is about all he has to lay a bet 

/ on, in this or any other business. If you are not willing 
to stake your pile on your own judgment, there isn’t an- 
other thing left in the world for you to bet on. 
Our path was not strewn with roses. Harris and I had 
gone over the play idea, and all of the plans, when he told 
"me, quite casually, that it would be necessary for us to 
"ts have some money. I asked him if he had any money. 
™ He said he didn’t have a cent. I told him I was in 
the same boat, but that I had a lot of friends. 

We decided that I should go out the next day 
and see how much I could raise from my friends. 
I went back to Sam the next evening feeling pretty 
blue. I told him that I had been in Brooklyn all 

day trying to get money, but that I hadn’t had 
much success. 


















“T got only three thousand 
dollars,” I confessed. 

“Fine,” said Sam, 
“for Brooklyn. To- 
morrow you'd better 
work Newark.” 


LE PEA OE 











Louise Dresser 
as Patsy Pyg- 
malion in 
“Hello, 

Broadway!” 


Photographs 
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Tom Dingle as Daddy Long- 
beard, the Miracle Man, and Belle 
Blanche as Ruth Chatterbox in the Cohan révue. 
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Virtually all of our equipment was 
bought on credit, cr with money we had 
got from friends. For the first few 
weeks the play did not make much 
money—a new play rarely does make 
money when it starts out on the road— 
and we had to commence borrowing 
once more. 

When we opened at Hartford, Conn., 
Harris and I—“Little Johnny Jones” 
was our first partnership production— 







had less than fifty dollars 
in cash between us. 
“There’s a lot of satis- 
faction,” said Sam to me, 
“in knowing that if we do 





go broke, 
we'll go broke 
good and 
flat.” 

T heat 
didn’t con- 
sole . me 
much, 
but I 
Was 
glad 
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Sam took the situ- 
ation so philo- 
sophically. 
After four 
weeks on the 
road we went 
into the Lib- 
erty Theater in New York 
City, and our way was 
paved. The critics did not 
seem to think much of me and my work 
(they had been used to me down in the 
Bowery, and seemed to resent my going 
up-town), but within two years we 
played ten engagements with “Little 
Johnny Jones” in New York City. 
Every time a play fell down at the 
New York Theater, the managers 


would telegraph for me to come in with 
“Little Johnny Jones.” 

That production not only gave me a 
start, but it put Donald Brian, Tom 
Lewis, Ethel Levey, Bernard Dillon and 





George M. Cohan 
and his sister Jose- 
phine (Mrs. Fred 
Niblo) in one of 
their characteristic 
lances. 
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two or three other afterward-well- 
known people in the running. 

The success of the play and of the 
song numbers gave me a lot of encour- 
agement, especially as veteran managers 
had shied at the piece. Thirteen com- 
panies were playing it at one time; and 
that was before the first-season scheme, 
now in vogue, where the coun- 
try is flooded with different 


































organi- zations 
giving the same 
pro- duction. 
Wee made a 
small 

for- 


tune out of the play, and 
this one production served 
to put our firm on its feet. 


] thought I knew my _ audiences 
pretty well, and they are the chief 
worry in the theatrical business. They 
are a peculiar institution, and a puz- 
zling one. You are never quite sure. 
Audiences vary little according to 
localities, except on certain broad lines. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over. Only, sometimes, it 


































Mrs. 
George 
M. Cohan 


is further 
away 
the surface. 
There is 
the fine 
line be- 
tween the 
so-called 
“‘low- 
brow ”’ 
and so- 
called 
“high- 
brow.” { 
The for- ‘ 
mer is / 
impa- 
tient 
with 
quiet 
scenes, 


from 
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and the lat- 
‘\ ter often- 
*\ times con- 
siders 
rough, the 
very bits 
of action 
that the for- 
mer delights 
in, Therefore, the 
playwright is confronted with 
the question of evening up things—striking 
a happy medium. It took me years to 
learn that art ; and I make mistakes yet. 
Audiences may have moods, but the 






















Mrs. 
Jerry Cohan 


greatest mood is the actor mood. The 
actor insists upon his temperament. And 
temperament begets moods. When I am 


playing, and am not on the stage, I always 
stand in the first entrance making sure that 
the action of the piece is swinging merrily 
along. I know the actor and his moods, and 
I know he must be watched. He does not 
deliberately loosen up in his parts, but he will 
usually get stale in any play. The only ex- 
ceptions are those—about one in twenty—who 
love the theater and love their parts. 

I have seen actors, when they were not 
feeling just right, come off the stage and curse 
the audience for a lot of sticks, when as a 
matter of fact they had been playing to the 
best, most appreciative audience in weeks. 
Indigestion is a great mood-provoker. 
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I fight moods in myself. I preach 
and practice giving the best every- 
where, New York or Podunk. There 
is a disposition among nearly all actors 
to give better performances in New 
York City than anywhere else. That 
is only natural, but it eventually mili- 
tates against the player and the play. 
Before the play reaches New York, 
most of the players feel that it is wr 
being tried out and that their best ef- 
forts are not expected. After the play 
has made good in New York and has 
gone out on the road after a long run, 
they feel that their reputation has been 
made, that the play has been branded 
a success, and that the rest of the coun- 
try ought to be mighty glad to see them 
in it. Plays that have failed on the 
road because the actors did not put 
forth their best efforts are too numer- 
ous to name. Unless you have a com- 
petent and conscientious stage man- 
ager, almost any play will eventually go 
to pieces. 

I don’t figure it the way most of the 
actors do. As a matter of fact, the 
outside audiences are just as critical, if 
not more critical, than the New York 
audiences. And they are always better 
informed on theatrical affairs. Depend 
upon the outsider to know more about 
what is going on in the Manhattan the- 
aters than the New Yorker himself. 

When we have plays on the road, we 
make it a rule to shoot out our general 
stage manager every so often to see 
that the piece is being held together, 
and the actors are not becoming stale. 
Any machinery will get clogged, you 
know, and the machinery of a play is 
the most intricate in the world. 


PERHAPS you have noticed how 

many young actors and actresses 
‘have come to the front in the last few 
years. I know I have, and I believe I 
have the explanation. We will say, for 
instance, that an actor plays a part ina 
piece that chances to score a big suc- 
cess. The actor probably has been get- 
ting one hundred dollars a week. How 
much do you suppose.the same actor 
will want for playing the same part the 
following season? .Not less than two 


hundred dollars a week, and as much 
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more as his nerve will allow him to 
ask for. ’ ; 

Does the kind-hearted manager give 
him this hundred-dollar raise? He does 
not. He simply turns to a member of 
his office staff and says: 

“Run up to Hartford and look over 
that stock company and see if there 
isn’t some clean-shaven young juvenile 
in the bunch who can play Boostem’s 
part for about forty-five dollars a 
week.” 

Whereupon his assistant slips on his 
coat, picks up a traveling bag, slides up 
into Connecticut, grabs the great un- 
known, and brings him into the fold. 
Does the unknown fill the bill? Does 
he give the same satisfaction to the 
play-going public that Boostem did? 
Yes, he does. He certainly does. In 
fact, usually he is better in the part. 
He doesn’t play more than three or four 
performances before the genial man- 
ager discovers that he has a find, and 
rushes back to the boy’s dressing-room 
with a three-year contract and the 
promise of a big future. 

But does the clean-shaven young 
juvenile sign the papers? Not often. 
He usually says he will if the manager 
will boost the price about one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. Then what 
does the manager do? Argue? No! 
He sends for his assistant again, and 
shoots him to Worcester to look over 
the local favorites. Again he brings 
back a nifty blond gentleman who has 
had Worcester at his feet for two sea- 
sons. And this same Worcester juve- 
nile starts talking about that one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week when the 
contract question comes up. 

And so it goes on. Each year the 
salary-jumping, hit-making actor, well 
known for the hit he has made, makes 
it impossible for the manager to bring 
the same cast together the following 
season, and makes it possible for the 
little, unheard-of fellow to get a hear- 
ing. I don’t blame the actor; I boost 
my own salary every season myself. 
Therefore it works out best all around ; 
everybody is satisfied,—except, some- 
times, when the. salary-booster has dif- 
ficulty in getting a job,—and new stars 
are made in veritable constellations. 





















] AM a great believer in titles, happy 
titles that sound well and look well, 
are easy to say and easy to remember. 

“Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way” didn’t sound like a title, but it 
had the charm of novelty and was easy 
to remember. The original title was 
“Plain Mary Jane,” but £ didn’t like it 
—it didn’t have enough of a kick to it. 
I had a song in the play called “Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway,” so I 
made the name of the play the 
same as that of the song. No 
one would have particularly 
remembered a play called 
“Plain Mary Jane,” 
but a lot of them re- 
member “Forty-five 
Minutes from Broad- [gm 
way.” 2 

I had no particular 
reason for picking New Ro- 
chelle for the scene of the [ 
play. It just happened to 
be. forty-five minutes from 
Broadway, and served my 
purpose. After I had 
dramatized the town, the 
price of building lots went 
up whirlingly, but the village 
editor roasted me for making 
a play out of his city. 

My great trouble, when I 
first began writing full-length 
plays, was carrying the entire 
scheme of things in my head, 
—that is, making the different 
elements dependent upon each 
other. I had been writing one- 
act sketches for so long that 
it seemed I could write no 
other way. When I lengthened 
“The Governor’s Son” into a 
full evening’s entertainment, I 
tried out the second act for 
several weeks in variety to see 
how it would go. I was certain that 
the first act would hold the audience, 
and I knew that if the second act held 
them, they would wait for the third to 
see how everything turned out. I 
found that the second act went well, so 
I was fairly sure of my ground when 
we started out with the whole show, a 
play I wrote simply to provide a vehicle 
for my family and myself. We needed 
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Tom Lewis in “A 
Yankee Prince,” one 
of Mr. Cohan’s mu- 


sical productions. 
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a play, and it was up to me to write one: 
So I did. 

With the success of “The Governor’s 
Son,” “Running for Office,” and “Little 
Johnny Jones,” Fortune smiled on me, 
and I put out “George Washington, 
Jr.,” “The American Idea,” and “The 
Talk of New York.” Then I wrote 
“Popularity” and it failed. 

I still insist that “Popularity” was 
before its time and that, if it were 

produced now, it would be 
a success. It was a mixture 
of comedy and drama, or 
rather, farce and drama, much 
like “Officer 666”—a mixture 
that is being well received 
now. 

That failure did me a lot 
of good. It made me think. 
It taught me that playwrit- 

ing was not as easy as I 

had thought. I made up 
my mind-to get back all of 
the money we had lost in 
“Popularity,” so I put the 
manuscript in my trunk and 
kept it there for three years. 
Then I took it out and worked 
it over into “The Man Who 
Owns Broadway.” We made 
back every cent we lost in the 
failure—and a great deal more. 

My title of “Broadway Jones” 
was formed through a desire to 
connect up Jones, the leading | 
character in the play, with Broad- 
way. He was a typical Broad- 
way character, and I wanted to 
put the Broadway idea to the 

fore. I had been writing about 

the Great White Way so 
much that people sort of ex- 
pected it of me. Besides my 
plays with Broadway in the 
title, I have written a half- 
dozen songs in which I have used the 
name—and even my latest révue has 
the Broadway touch. It is called 
“Hello, Broadway!” For it I wrote all 
of the songs—some of them I had 
planted away for future use. I take 
one of the principal parts, and try to 
direct the whole performance. Right 
in the midst of the rehearsals, George 
Nash took ill and I had to step into his 
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leading part in “The Miracle Man.” 


When I write a play I usually have 
a title in mind, or at least, a title idea 
in mind. It is necessary «cfhe Barnum 


that the songs reflect the and Bailey 
whole idea, and that the Rag,” in the 
play itself reflect the eee 
title. “George Wash- ~~ 


ington, Jr.,” was a more or less 

patriotic play, as the title would 

indicate; the title “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate” seemed to carry out the 
surprise spirit of the play: “It Pays 
to Advertise,” by Megrue, 
tells its own story 
in its Own way; 
“Fifty Miles 
from 
Boston” 
also 


reflects 
the spirit of 
the play. 
Your title’s inge- 
nuity will usually tell 


whether the play is ingen- 
ious ; it should tell whether 
it is a farce, a drama or a 
melodrama, or whether it is a musical 
piece; it should, in a manner, suggest 
the story, or carry its atmosphere, 
and then, as I have said, it should 
sound well, look well, be easy to re- 
member and easy to read. 


“GET-RICH-QUICK WALLING- 
FORD” was my first dramatiza- 


tion. It was about the hardest work 
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Court-room 
Chin Chin 
in “Hello, Broadway !” 
Trial.” From left to right 


Flynn (Florence Moore), Judge Reizenstein (William Collier), 
Wu’s daughter (Rozsika Doll), the Defensive Attorney (George 
a Chinese playwright and the murdered man (John Hendricks), and 


I have ever done, notwithstanding 
that play-writing has become almost a 
daily grind with me. 

I threw the book away and went 
to work on an entirely new story, one 
with love and human interest in it. 
If you'll remember the stories, you 
know that there was no love interest 
in them. And love-interest is as neces- 
sary to the success of a play as the 


























































scene (when 
shows her ankle) 
burlesquing “On 
the principals are: Officer 


Bum Lung, the dancing slave (Martin Brown), Chin Chin, Mr. 
M. Cohan), the Offensive Attorney (Lawrence Wheat), Mr. Wu, 
In the background is the Jury. 


Officer O’Malley (‘Thelma Pinder). 


bleachers are to a baseball game. Then 
I knew I must make Wallingford a 
likable character. He could be just 


himself in the stories and get away 
with it, but to make the audiences like 
him, sympathize with him, believe in 
him and forgive him, I had to make 
a sort of a hero out of him. 

The real Wallingford of the sto- 


ries wouldn’t have been able to com- 
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mand very much sympathy from any 
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audience. 
After I did “Wallingford,” 
books began coming to me from au- 
thors, from publishers, from every- 
where. My friends began pour- 
ing in novels with recommenda- 
tions. I continued reading all of 
the magazines, for they seem to get 
the best fiction first. In. that way 
I was brought into contact with the 
books that led me to dramatize 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” and “The 
Miracle Man.” 
It is a great deal 
more difficult to 
dramatize a 
book than 
it is to 
com- 


pose 
an orig- 


inal play. 
Everyone who 
reads the book 


makes his own dramatiza- 
tion in his mind’s eye. I 
wont sign a contract to 
dramatize a book unless I 
get permission to juggle it around as I 
please. I want to be free to go by 
what I believe the theater demands, 
not by what the author thinks the play- 
goers want. 

The dramatist uses only the idea. 
Once in a while he can pick up a speech 
from the book, but almost invariably he 
must phrase it differently. Otherwise 
his play probably would be too literary 
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—a terrible failing. Brilliantly written 
lines may sound dull and vapid when 
they are spoken ; spoken lines that seem 
filled with brilliancy or humor appear 
vacuous when they are written down. 
Sometimes it works both ways, but not 
often. I can’t explain the why’s and 
wherefore’s; I only know, from obser- 
vation, how true the statement is. 

There is one advantage in dramatiz- 
ing a book: The book advertises the 
play and the play advertises the book. 
People are always eager to see what the 
dramatist has done with the book they 
have read. Yet, it is estimated, only 
about five per cent of those who have 
read the book go to see the play. Per- 
haps ten per cent or those who see the 
play have heard about the book. Your 
average play-goer is not a great reader 
of novels. 

When I got hold of “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” I started out with an ax, so 
to speak, to smash all the rules and 
precedents of playwriting to smither- 
eens. I presume, from what the critics 
_ said, that I succeeded fairly well. I 
went at the thing deliberately, and 
every time I remembered a rule of play- 
making, I found a way just as quickly 
as I could, to break it. And the critics 
said I had no right to fool the audi- 
ence; that I should have permitted 
them to look through the keyhole, as 
most playwrights do. Instead, I kept 
them up in the air just as long as I 
could. 

I wanted to start something—and I 
did. If I had been trying to sell that 
play to a manager, I wouldn’t have 
stood the ghost of a chance. Every 
producer in Manhattan would have 
laughed me out of his office, or kicked 
me out—as a lunatic. I had a lot of 
fun wondering what the public and the 
critics would say. 

When the public saw the play, it 
yelled, “Why, this fellow has an awful 
nerve!” Then they laughed—but they 
didn’t laugh at me; they laughed at the 
play. That was what I started out to 
make them do. 

We started rehearsals long before I 
had finished the manuscripts. (I wrote 


the play in seven or eight days.) I had 
my company so puzzled that they didn’t 
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know whether they were rehearsing a 
farce or a melodrama. I was trying it 
out on them, to see if I couldn’t get 
them into the spirit of the thing. I kept 
taking them a scene at a time, and about 
the third day they were convinced that 
I had gone crazy. 

We rehearsed the first act before we 
rehearsed the prologue. I never saw a 
more confused bunch of actors. Then 
we rehearsed the second act. By this 
time the members of the company 
thought they were crazy. Then they 
began to go around looking sidewise at 
me, as if to say: 

“Well, he was a good boy in his time, 
but he’s ready for the asylum now.” 

They were all set and primed and 
ready when IJ disclosed the plot to them. 
They had entered into the spirit of the 
thing, from start to finish. And the re- 
hearsals gave me as much fun as a 
vaudeville show. 

Frank Packard wrote “The Miracle 
Man” as a novel with a play in mind. 
He sent the book to me and I liked the 
story. We had had some negotiations 
before the book was published. Pack- 
ard probably will make more money 
out of his dramatic rights than he will 
out of his novel and serial rights put 
together. 

I wont work with a novelist—abso- 
lutely not! He can’t get away from 
the text of his story. That is usually 
just the thing the dramatist has to do 
to fit it for stage production. 


OOKING at it from the box-office 

end, I would rather have a new 
idea badly written, as a play, than an 
old idea well written. You can always 
whip the subject matter into. shape, 
but you can’t whip a new idea into 
the subject matter. The idea has 
to be there, and the play built up 
around it. 

G. Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion” is 
one of the exceptions to that rule. It 
is not a new idea, but an old one bril- 
liantly handled. I suppose Shaw could 
take the sketch, “Old Razor Jim,” and 
make a brilliant play out of it. He is 
the sort of playwright who can make 
great plays out of small ideas. 

Pure, unadulterated brilliancy car- 























His 
pieces will go well in any day or age, 
because they are brilliant without 
being colloquial, or nailed to any par- 


ries Oscar Wilde’s plays over. 


ticular time. Shakespeare wouldn’t go 
over for my money in this day and age. 
I believe that if another Shakespeare 
rose up right now out of the literary 
fog and began peddling his plays around 
to the managers, he couldn’t find a 
market to save his life. And if, by any 
chance, a manager did produce one of 
his plays, the public would laugh it off 
the boards. We are putting out plays 
right now that are as good as any 
Shakespeare ever wrote. But his 
press-agents have been working for 
centuries. 

There are too many plays about New 
York—too many plays, and too many 
theaters, if I may put it that way. The 
outside public is getting mighty tired of 
seeing New York smeared all over the 
theatrical map. The outside wants a 
little something about itself. 

About the overplus of theaters in 
New York City—that is an entirely 
different discussion. But I have 
brought it in and I might as well dis- 
pose of it here. It is due partly to good 
business and partly to bad business— 
i.e., hoggishness. Every producing 
manager wants a few theaters, for that 
means that when he does land a suc- 
cess, he has some place to put it. He 
doesn’t like to whack up his profits with 
the theater managers. He wants to 
make money from both ends. And 
nearly every manager—I know this is 
true with us—simply has to have a 
theater where he can jump in quick 
with a new piece. In other words, we 
are Italy, but we are prepared. 


IRST, as I have said, the American 
public wants a play with the big 
idea, and then a touch of love interest. 
Remember this: There must be love 
interest, whether in the most thrilling 
melodrama or the wildest farce. 
And the play must be human, and 
red-blooded. But love-interest is the 
play-element that feeds the box-office 
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and pays salaries. The public visual- 
izes itself into a play; therefore the 
playwright should have likable char- 
acters. No man wants to sit in the 
third row and figure it all out to him- 
self that he is a villain kidnaping four 
sick children.. But he does like to be- 
lieve himself the good-looking leading 
man.making love to the beautiful 
leading woman over a bottle of 
champagne. 

A play should have no more than two 
or three central characters. The big- 
ger the’cast, the harder to dispose of 
the characters, to take them on the 
stage and off. You must provide some- 
where for them to go when they leave 
the stage, something for them to do 
while they are absent, and something 
for the people on the stage to talk 
about and do, in the interim. Then 
there must be a reason for everyone’s 
entrance. Every scrap of talk and 
every particle of action on the stage 
should have a direct bearing on the 
plot. 

Every playwright should avoid long 
speeches. I always have, except with 
Wallingford, and it was a case of 
necessity with him. He was that kind 
of fellow. 

And every person who writes a play 
should remember that one half of the 
play is written, and the other half 
produced. 

The great, big essential for the play- 
wright is the dramatic instinct. If he 
has that there is no telling where he 
will stop. For instance, I believe 
Elmer L. Reizenstein, the youthful 
author of “On Trial,” his first effort, 
will keep right on writing successes. 
He has the dramatic instinct. I am 
willing to wager that “On Trial” will 
not be his only big success. He is at 
work on another play now. Now that 
the “Old Guard” of play-writers are 
either falling down on the job, or are 
not turning out more plays—perhaps 
living luxuriously on their profits—we 
like to see the new writers score suc- 
cesses. We are always looking for 
talent. 


The next installment of George M. Cohan’s own fascinating story, “The Stage As I Have 


Seen It,” will appear in the April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the stands March 12th. 
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Editors Note: Robert Hinkley, owner and author of the vaudeville sketch 
‘April Blossoms,” selects Arthur Furber, one of the actors in the show, to man- 
age its finances en tour. /t is Furber’s duty to make a weekly report of all money 
expended, to deduct same from the weekly income the show receives and to remit 


the balance to Hinkley. 
acquitted himself of these obligations. 
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FRIEND 
ROBERT : 

I meets 
one or two 
men in my 
life which 
can kick 
harder than 
you. Also 
I meets one 
o.f t-W oO 
which kicks 
oftener. 
But never 
in my life 
did I meet 
anybody 
which can 
tie you on the combination. Now I gets 
another kick because in my reports I 
am charging up $5.00 a week to tips for 
stage hands. “It’s awful,” you writes. 
“Fifty cents for tips is twenty-five 
cents thrung away. What becomes 
of the other $4.50?” you writes. “You 
should give them the profits of the 
act for tips,” you writes, “and me the 
tips for the profits of the act.” 

You writes, “Them stage hands up- 
to-date has made more off the act than 
me.” 

If this last is true, Rob, all I got 
to say is you took the wrong job. 
This aint my fault. If you thinks I 
enjoys slipping them grafters a nice 














The following letters to Hinkley show how Furber 


ciean $5.00 bill every Saturday night, 
you don’t know yet what a $5.00 bill 
means to me and number of ways in 
which I can tickle more fun out of 
same. For sport I prefers pool. 

However, if you don’t tip them suck- 
ers, Rob, they ruins the act for you. 
They pulls the curtain down for you 
on the wrong place, etc. Then they 
tells the manager of the house you 
gives them the wrong cue. I licks one 
of them oncet for doing this to me, but 
believe me, I’d rather pay $5.00 out of 
my own pocket, even, than try to lick 
another. Thurston gives the stage 
hands at Arlington a tip of $1.00 for 
his dog act and they says to him, 
“Once a cheap guy gives us a one- 
dollar bill for a five-dollar bill by mis- 
take, but you are the first guy which 
gives us $1.00 for a five-dollar bill on 
purpose and thinks he can get away 
with it.” They says to him, “You got 
a nerve to ask us poor devils to trust 
you for the other $4.00 until you comes 
back this way again.” 

So please don’t spring no more of 
your sarkasms on the tip question. 

The act goes over here something 
immense. We takes five legitimate cur- 
tains. Everybody now is asking me 
who wrote the act or if the act was 
stealed off somebody. This alone 
speaks for the merit of the act, because 
them rubes thinks nothing can’t be no 
good unless it was stealed first. So 
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your name is made. Paul Armstrong 
or Abe Pinero wont have nothing on 
you by the time we finishes the Z and 
D circuit. Congratulating you on the 
great success of the act and hoping to 
get something besides kicks from now 
on, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

ART. 
p. s—Will send you report as soon 
as I get time to make out same for 
week at Seville. Also money order. 


II 
Leicester, Ills., Sept. 6th. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

I gets your letter this A. M. 
asking me why report for week at Se- 
ville aint reached you yet. Also money 
order. It’s a funny thing, Rob, but I 
was just sending money—also report— 
when your letter comes. Both of us 
thinks of money at the same time. 
Everybody else does. This may be why 
money is so popular. I encloses money 
order for $10.00, Rob. I suppose you 
will cuss from here to Chicago when 


you sees it, especially after me promis- 
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makes me mad because Thurston goes 
out and gets drunk with this crittic and 
him and his dogs never shows up on the 
bill at all. 

Anyhow, we got one satisfaction, 
Rob. I wins $8.00 off that would-be 
crittic on pool. So the act is $2.00 
zhead of that grafter anyhow. If he 
had been on the level I would have let 
him win the $8.00 off me. 

Also note that $15.00 is charged to 
entertaining. Right away you will ask 
for entertaining what and why. Don’t 
fly up in the air, Rob. It was for enter- 
taining Schreiner, the manager of the 
house at Seville, so as I could be sure 
he would send to Steele, our grafting 
agent, a good report on the act. 

At home money goes like water; on 
the road it goes like wind. You’ve got 
the long end of the deal, Rob, with 
nothing to do but wait in your room 
until you gets money off the act. I 
am sure other expenses is explained 
clear and to your satisfactien. I am 
with best regards and congratulations 
on the unparalleled success of the act. 

Yours very truly, 
ART. 





ing to send you $65.00 


this week because I 
sends you nix last 
week. You got to take 
them things philo- 
sophical, Rob. Getting 
$10.00 after you was 
promised $65.00 is the 
show business, ~Rob. 
How many even gets 
the $10.00? 

You will notice per- 
haps $6.00 is put down 
for a box of cigars in 
the report. Listen why 
before you kicks. I[ 
gives same to the 
would-be crittic of the 
Seville Sentinel so as 
he would boost the act. 
And does that grafter 
boost the act after 
smoking them cigars? 
No, he says Thurston 
and his trained dogs 
gives the only artistic 
act on the bill. This 


cuss from 





“T suppose you will 
here to 
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“¢Thurston goes out 
and gets drunk with 
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trunk I takes another 
room. There is plenty 
of rooms in a big city 
like Chicago all the 
time. So you had no 
call to roar so hard. Be- 
sides I always tells you 











Pp. s——On thinking it over carefully, 
Rob, I decides not to send you money 


order for $10.00. It’s too small to 
bother with. Will add same to next 
week when I will send you $70.00. 
Sure! Don’t worry none about the 
$10.00. Think it’s in the bank, Rob. 


III 
Leicester, Ills., Sept. th. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

Yours of the 8th in answer to 
mine of the 6th to hand. You was very 
prompt, Rob. I don’t see why you get 
so mad when I tells you in advance you 
would be disappointed. I am sorry 
your landlady takes your trunk again, 
Rob. I wish the act was as popular 
with the people as your trunk. But 
how could I guess you intends to pay 
room rent with the $10.00 which I 
sends in the letter and don’t send in 
the P. S.? 

However, you makes a great mistake, 
Rob. I would have showed landlady 
my letter and held her off with all the 
money that is coming to you next week. 
Then if she don’t give me back my 


you’re paying too much 
for the room. You're 
too easy, Rob. This is 
why everybody gets into 
you. 

Also I didn’t like 
what you says about not 
wanting to deposit no 
more money in my 
“First National Thought 
Bank” and then finding 
no funds there when 
you drawed against 
same to pay for your 
breakfasts. It sounds 
too much as if you 
thinks I was trying to 
flim-flam you. You 
ought to apologize for 
that, Rob. It sort of 
hurts my feelings, Rob. 

As per request I will after this send 
on anything that’s left, no matter how 
small, and give you option of sending 
same back to me if you feels in- 
sulted. 

There was no need on your part to 
get so sarkastic about them cigars 
which that would-be crittic of the 
Seville Sentinel grafts off me. You 
needn’t tell me you didn’t sit up every 
night for two weeks to write the act to 
keep the rubes supplied with imported 
Havanas while you has to borrow 
cigarette papers off somebody. It aint 
my fault there is crittics. I can live 
happier without ’*em and save money 
for you besides. 

Also, Rob, you got a strange idea 
about things. Why should I charge to 
myself $6.00 for the cigars because I 
wins $8.00 off that crittic playing pool? 
Pool aint got nothing to do with the act 
at all. Pool is my own side line. Sup- 
posing, for the sake of the argument, 
{ lets that crittic win the $8.00 off me. 
Would you let me charge same to ex- 
penses? No, you would ring in a long 
string of your sarkasms on me. “Is 




















April Blossoms the name of a pool 
room, an expense account or an act?” 
you would write. ‘Can you think bet- 
ter of more things to charge up to act 
when you are playing pool?” you would 
write. “Since I got to pay anyhow, let 
the next crittic win $16.00 off you, the 
next $25.00, etc., until nothing is left 
for me out of the $100.00 I am get- 
ting every week off the act,” you would 
write. 

You sees for yourself how it is, Rob, 
when the cue changes hands. Notice 
likewise you says I had no business to 
spend $15.00 of your money entertain- 
ing Schreiner. ‘You could use same 
better to entertain yourself in Chicago 
for the first time since act went out,” 
you writes. “It makes you feel good,” 
you writes, “to think of me spending 
$15.00 entertaining that Wop when you 
hangs around the Majestic Building all 
day trying to borrow ten cents off some 
ham for coffee and rolls for break- 
fast.” 

You are right there, Rob. I agrees 
with you, Rob. I had no business to 
spend a nickel on that two-faced Dutch 
dog. Steele just writes me he slips 
in a bad report on us. Both of us 
ought to profit from the experience, 
Rob. Slow and sure with the enter- 
taining business after this. 

Well, good-night, Rob. I’m all in. My 
wrist is as tired from writing as if I 
had pulled the nose off Schreiner’s face, 
which I will do the first chance I gets. 
Will send you report and money order 
from Salisbury Heights. Show closes 
here after post office shuts, which is 
the reason. You can count on about 
$70.00 unless something happens. 
Nothing will happen. Best wishes and 
congratulations on the continued suc- 
cess of your act. 

Yours most truly, 
ART. 
p. s—I thought it would make you 
feel good to hear I just learns that 
Schreiner is a liar besides being a 
grafter. He has the nerve to tell me 
he was manager for the Kaiser’s Royal 
Vaudeville House at Berlin. But the 
stage carpenter tells me all Schreiner 
ever manages for the Kaiser was the 
janitor, scrubwomen, etc., and that he 
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gets fired for working a cheap graft on 
their soap, brushes, pails, etc. What 
kind of a report can you expect from 
that kind of a gink? Don’t feel bad 
about report, Rob. Steele frames up 
that report with Schreiner so he can 
get the act off you for less money. 
Don’t you let him do it. You will make 
a pot of money off the act as soon as 
they reads about it in the New York 
papers, which they sure will, and grabs 
it off for the Big Time. 


IV 
Salisbury Heights, Sept. 12th, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

What is theatrical life? Noth- 
ing but disappointments, etc. Thank 
God, I can always fall back on pool. 
So you don’t need to worry about me, 
Rob. Only take care of yourself. The 
reason why I am telling you this is that 
the $60.00 I put in envelope to send 
you was taken away from me before I 
could mail same. Some time ago, Rob, 
old man Hoffering, whose stage we 
uses for rehearsing act in Chicago, 
writes me the doctor tells him he aint 
got long to live and would I please 
remit the $40.00 we owes him for use 
of stage. This makes me mad after 
him saying we could use stage for 
friendship’s sake. What harm did we 
do his stage? That old grafter has to 
pay rent whether we use stage or not, 
don’t he? So I writes him, “Tell your 
doctor Art Furber says you should live 
until you gets the $40.00 off him.” 
This makes him mad, I guess, and he 
sics a rube lawyer on me. The lawyer 
sics a sheriff on me and the sheriff 
grabs our trunks, scenery, etc., which 
we sends to the depot at Leicester to 
check here. 

Now I knows how you feels when 
your landlady grabs your trunk, Rob. 
You have my sympathy, Rob. It’s the 
same feeling as if you was laying in 
bed and some thief comes in the room 
and runs off with your only pair of 
pants. If you ‘wants to win the argu- 
ment, grab the other guy’s trunk, and 
laugh while he talks, Rob. 

It was a lucky thing for you, Rob, 
that I had that $60.00 for you on me 
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still, Otherwise “April Blossoms’ 
goes to the storehouse with its trunks. 
You would have laughed to seen how 
quick I comes through with that 
$40.00. But the sheriff says, “Not yet, 
sonny. There’s $20.00 yet for costs, 
fees, etc.” “You’ve got a nerve,” I 
says, “seizing my trunks and then 
charging me for same.” I says, “Do I 
look like a guy which would promise 
you $20.00 for entertaining me by run- 
ning off with my trunks?” And the 
sheriff laughs and says, “It’s the law, 
son. I didn’t make the law.” And I 
says, “I wish you would introduce me 


? 
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reason is of course that he gets his bit 
off the railroad tickets. Make him 
come through with more money and 
less geography. 


Salisbury Heights, Sept. 14th, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

Gets your telegram collect from 
Chicago yesterday, demanding receipts 
for the $60.00 I gives the sheriff for 
seizing trunks and letting go of same. 
Also note in telegram that you called 
up old man Hoffering on telephone and 
he denies having brung suit, but that 









































“The sheriff grabs our trunks.” 


to the guy which did make it. Id like 
to learn how to seize trunks, too.” 
Don’t you believe we’ve got anything 
on them rubes, Rob. They sleeps in 
the hay all summer so they can be in 
good shape to trim us when we comes 
along in the fall. However, Rob, don’t 
get blue. There is 52 weeks in the year 
and they aint all gone yet. Even if 
I has to take it out of my own salary 
I will send you something from here. 
With best regards, etc. 
Yours for the Big Time, 
ArT. 
Pp. s—I wish you would see that grafter 
Steele and talk cold turkey to him. He 
is shooting us all over the map like we 
was checkers instead of actors. The 


he will bring suit unless $40.00 is sent 
immediately. 

One thing at a time, Rob. Am writ- 
ing sheriff at Leicester for receipts per 
request. But what good will receipts 
do you after money is spent? It will 
look the same as any other receipt. 
Ever since I been out with act you are 
bothering the life out of me for receipts. 
Are you collecting receipts? 

My old man left a trunkful of re- 
ceipts in the attic at home after he died. 
I will send same to you if you likes. 
Of course the only reason old grafter 
Hoffering tells you he did not bring 
suit is that he wants to bring second 
suit to get money twice. Tell Hoffer- 
ing he should buy himself shoes for 
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second $40.00, and walk around until 
I pays bill for same. If I pays him 
twice he can brag he is a novelty. I 
aint absent-minded. I was cured of 
that disease long ago when I gives a 
street-car conductor $2.00 and takes 95 
cents back in change. Ever since I’ve 
had my eyes and my brains on my 
money. Also on the author’s money. 
That conductor saved you a lot of 
money foi the act, Rob. When I sees 
him again I will tell him he was wel- 
come. That $1.00 made a_ business 
man out of me. 

Will write you at length to-morrow. 
I have some rattling good news for 
you. I gets a letter from New York. 
They are putting out a feeler for the 
Big Time. If I can get $600.00 for 
the act per week will you accept same? 
Patience pays, Rob. Hearty congrat- 
ulations and best wishes, 

Arr. 


pr, s—For God’s sake don’t send me 
no more telegrams collect. I got 
enough trouble. Will positively quit 
act if you sends me more telegrams 
collect. 

VI 


Salisbury Heights, Sept. 19th, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

Enclosed please find report for 
week at Salisbury Heights. Also 
money order for $20.00. Note there is 
no P. S. this time. 
right away and look for same. Will 
make letter short on purpose so you 
can see quick for yourself no P. S. is 
attached. Looks good for the Big 
Time. Another feeler! Hearty con- 
gratulations. Ever yours, 

ART. 

Pp. s—anyhow—I gets engaged to Miss 
Quinn. I had to act quick, Rob. 
Thurston gets stuck on her and tries to 
take her away from us. He tells her 
he needs a female to build up his dog 
act and offers her $20.00 more per 
week than she gets. That woman 
makes my life hell ever since. She’s 
the type for the part, which swells her 
head. There aint many women which 
looks like female doctors and those 
which do is grabbed off quick nowa- 
days by the musical comedies. If she 


Don’t get scared - 
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quits, “April Blossoms” is “Fall 
Leaves.” A woman is something, Rob, 
which always wants more than she is 
worth and generally gets it. But she 
don’t get it out of me. All I done was 
to buy her an engagement present for 
$30.00, which I gives her with my com- 
pliments and yourn, Rob. Now she 
will be satisfied for one week, which is 
when Thurston goes East. After next 
week she has got to be satisfied, believe 
me. 

Don’t worry about me, Rob. I can 
break engagement any time. I don’t 
know nothing else, but I knows what 
I’m doing. 

VII 


Greenleaf, Wis., Sept. 24th, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

I am good and tired of your sar- 
kasms and kicks. I takes $10.00 out 
of my own pocket so as I could send 
you $20.00 from Salisbury Heights, 
knowing you was without your trunk, 
change of socks, etc., and what thanks 
does I get for same? You abuses me 
like I stoled $500.00 off you. “How 
could I consent once to letting you 
make $20.00 and have strength left to 
send same on?” you writes. “If my 
imagination is exhausted and cannot 
think of anything else to charge up to 
expenses you will help me out,” you 
writes, “by calling my attention to the 
fact that I haven’t charged up $20.00 
to expenses yet for hiring an airship 
to take the act from town to town in 
case of railroad wrecks, etc.” You 
writes, “Why didn’t I say, ‘Dear Rob, 
I was on point of sending you $20.00 
when I falls over in a fit and it costs 
me $20.00 for doctor’s bills to get 
cured of same. Only for the fit you 
would have had the $20.00? ” 

You writes, “Dear Art, what a joker 
you are to tell me in one letter you were 
cured of absent-mindedness and then 
in another letter to send me $20.00. I 
don’t think this is absent-mindedness; 
it’s nervous prostration. I’m worried 
to death about your health. You ought 
to play more pool for recreation and 
get your mind off your mania for send- 
ing me money.” You writes, “After 
getting $20.00 from the act I’ll believe 
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anything anybody tells me. I believe 
the Arabian Nights and your expense 
accounts really happened. I believe, if 
you say so, that the author of the Ara- 
bian Nights helps you to write your ex- 
pense accounts. You’re too modest to 
claim your expense accounts is original 
fiction.” 

I got enough of that kind of dope, 
Rob! If you thinks I am grafting off 
the act, come out cold turkey and tell 
me so and I will quit the act. If Will 
Merriam or anybody has been telling 
you I’m grafting off the act, he’s a liar. 
I holds back $12.50 on his salary be- 
cause he gets drunk on me and breaks 
a mirror in a saloon, which I has to 
make good. That bum says I framed 
it with the barkeep and that the mir- 
ror didn’t cost no $2.50 even. He says 
if I don’t give him the $10.00 back he 
will go back to saloon and smash $10.00 
worth more of glassware. So this is 
my side of the story if he has writ you 
his side of it. 

Here’s another chance for sarkasm, 
which please don’t miss on no account, 
Rob. You can ask me how it was I 








“Gets your telegram collect 
hicago.”” in 


from 
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overlooked chance to charge that $12.50 
to expenses. “Was you so drunk,” you 
can ask, “that you didn’t know the dif- 
ference between mixed drinks and a 
expense account?” ~ Well, I wasn’t 
drunk! Thank God, I knows when I 
got enough without waiting for the 
Larkeep to tell me so. 

Thanks for your hearty congratula- 
tions on my engagement to Miss Quinn, 
but the engagement is broke off 
already. She keeps telling me how I 
should read my lines all the time and I 
can’t stand for it. The trouble with a 
woman is that she gets familiar the 
minute you proposes to marry her. If 
I manages the act and she manages me 
then I don’t manage the act no more. 
See? 

I note, Rob, that you demand “per- 
emptorily” that I return to you .the 
$15.00 which I spends for you to pay 
half the cost of my engagement present 
to her. “You did the engaging—why 
should I pay for half the present?” you 
writes. “Next you will be getting mar- 
ried and wanting me to pay for the 
license, minister, etc.,” you writes. 
“Then you will be getting divorced and 
wanting me to pay half the alimony,” 
you writes. You are too visionary, 
Rob. You are always looking too far 
in the future, Rob. I’m at least fifteen 
years from getting married yet. And 
the engagement, as I explains, was 
pulled off to save the act money, which 
is the reason I charged half of present 
to you. But if you don’t want to pay 
half, the first $15.00 I makes off pool 
I will send to you. 

Maybe, though I aint 
sure, I can coax present 
back off Miss Quinn 
and pawn same for 
$15.00. 

The act lifts ’em out 
of their seats here. 
Lichtenberg, the man- 
ager, says it is the great- 
est act he ever seen in 
vaudeville. He will 
send us a swell report 
to that king of grafters, 
Steele. I lets Lichten- 
berg win $9.50 off me 
in pool. Don’t get 
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scared right away and 
send me a telegram col- 
lect. I wins the $9.50 
back for you when his 
report is in. Best re- 
gards and wishes, Rob. 
No more news yet about 
Big Time. They are 
thinking over my prop- 
osition in New York. 
Yours respectably, 
ART. 











Pp. s—I suppose if I 
sends you $60.00 from 
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here you gets. three 
times as sarkastic. 
What’s the use? 


VII 


Greenleaf, Wis., 
Sept. 27th, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND 
ROBERT: 

I gets your letter 
asking me would I ask 
the manager here for 
$25.00 in advance. Notes you says you 
would like to get the $25.00 before some- 
thing happens to same at end of week. 
Notes you says you would rather have 
$25.00 in real money right now than 
$60.00 in stage money at the end of the 
week. And I don’t reely blame you 
none, Rob. 

You are getting business-like at last, 
Rob. Anybody can write an act, Rob, 
but it takes a genius to make money 
off an act. Besides I got a heart. I 
aint like some people, which runs dog 
acts, and would rather give $1.00 in 
advance payments to the undertaker 
than send same to the author of the 
piece. I would go to the front for you 
quick, but, believe me, it’s no use. 
Them managers would rather bury 
their money in a hole in the ground 
and forget where the hole was than 
give their money in advance to a first- 
class act like ourn. If you don’t be- 
lieve it try it yourself and see what 
they says to you. “Is this your first 
season out, son? Is Steele working a 
new graft now and sending me ama- 
teurs only?” they says. “Is the act so 


“I gives a street-car corductor $2.00 and takes 95 cents back in change. 








bum you knows yourself it will be 
pulled off before the end of the week?” 
they says. “Don’t you think,” they 
says, “we better keep the money to buy 
a new hook for the old hook which we 
breaks on the crazy guy that asks us 
for an advance in 1860?” 

I don’t carry no accident insurance, 
Rob, or even then I might run chances 
for you. But don’t go around the 
Rialto with a long face, Rob. Keep 
cheering yourself with the thought that 
the end of the week will be on you soon, 
when you gets a money order from me. 
Regards and luck. 

Ever yours, 
ART. 
P. s—lI’m saving the worst news for 
the last. I got to tell it! I married 
Miss Quinn last night. It was Thurs- 
ton’s fault. He was shot in here unex- 
pected to fill a split-week with his dog 
act. Miss Quinn comes to me and says 
she is going to sign up with him. So I 
proposes to her again quick. But she 
says, “Nix on the engagement gag, Art. 
Engagements is bad luck. I’ve been 
engaged maybe ten times and not mar- 
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ried even once. More old maids,” she 
says, “has been made by engagements 
than by long correspondence. I’m 
looking for a good husband to protect 
me against engagements.” 

What was I to do after a hint like 
that, Rob? I didn’t have ten cents on 
me at the time, neither. I was in de- 
spair, Rob. Then I remembers that 
bum Will Merriam is out getting drunk 
with Thurston. I hunts up Thurston 
and borrows $45.00 off him. This 
morning Thurston calls on me with his 
dogs and he says, “Art, I don’t want 
you to think I am crazy enough to call 
with the idea of getting them $45.00 
back. I blew farewell to ’em the min- 
ute Merriam tells me what I done with 
’em.” He says, “Art, all I wants to 
know is how drunk was I when I lends 
you them $45.00? It’s a surprise to 
me to learn I could get so drunk. But 
from now on,” he says, “I swears off. 


I wants to know what I’m doing after 
business hours.” 

And I says, “You got no kick coming 
if you gets cured of the liquor habit so 


cheap. You might get drunk again 
and even commit crime or lend money 
to Will Merriam.” And he asks, “Art, 
would you mind telling me what you 
done with them $45.00? I wants to 
know if you throws them $45.00 away 
more foolishly than me?” And I an- 
swers, “I didn’t spend them $45.00. I 
invested ’em.” I married Miss Quinn 
on ’em.” 

Then Thurston, he laughs and says, 
“Why didn’t you come out cold turkey 
and tell me? I would have loaned you 
$100.00 and my diamond horse-shoe 
pin to marry Miss Quinn. She threat- 
ens to sue me for breach of promise 
and she has the goods on me. It was 
worrying me sick.” And I says, “It 
aint too late yet to lend me $65.00 bal- 
ance and pin.” And he says, “Don’t 
you believe it.” A 

So you aint the only one playing in 
hard juck, Rob. Other people besides 
authors is used for suckers. For your 
sake and sake of “April Blossoms” I 
aint said nothing to Mrs. Furber about 
the frame-up, but when I does, believe 
me, she wishes Thurston was the un- 
lucky guy and not me. Also, which is 
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where you come in on the marriage, I 
has to raise her salary $10.00 a week, 
Rob. You needn’t rub it in with sar- 
kasms, neither. No, I don’t raise sala- 
ries every time business is bad and I 
gets married, just to divert my mind 
and keep from getting blue. Etc! Etc! 
I was even going to raise my salary 
this week and write you about same. 
Now it’s too late. I sees already what 
marriage means. It means I got to 
stand for my wife making more off the 
act than me. And that aint nothing 
very graterfying to a man whats al- 
ways been independent like me. 


IX 
Greenleaf, Wis., Oct Ist, 1914. 


EAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

Gets a telegram collect from 
Steele to-day, saying Opera House at 
Belle Plains burns down and we should 
go to Moscow, Nebraska, instead. 
This is only the third fire that grafter 
starts on us since we has been out with 
“April Blossoms.” Every time he 
needs a big bit off railroad tickets he 
starts another fire on us. I can prove 
he is a liar. I wires manager at Belle 
Plains did his house burn down and he 
wires me back, “Your good wishes and 
congratulations is premature. No such 
luck yet.” 

It’s all your fault, Rob. Didn’t I tell 
you to talk turkey to Steele and make 
him come through with more money 
and less geography? He will fire us 
into the North Pole next. If he don’t 
it aint because he is afraid we will be 
freezing the feet off us. The reason 
he shoots us into Moscow, Neb., is that 
he gets mixed up and it sounds as far 
off to him as Moscow, Russia. Or 
maybe he wants that we should see all 
of America first. I am writing him 
thanks for the opportunity he is giving 
us to travel. 

Also I am writing him “April Blos- 
soms” has been everywhere and seen 
everything and that we would like to 
stop somewheres long enough to let a 
little of the public see “April Blos- 
soms.” How is that for sarkasm, Rob? 
Also I forgets to say that in telegram 
Steele claims he has had only one half 
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of commissions due him. I writes him 
I should worry where the other half is. 
It might have been lost in the mails or 
somewheres. He should write the 
Postmaster General, Washington, 
D. C., to trace the lost half. 

Was surprised to learn I had paid 
him so much as one half. Mrs. Furber 
says I am too impulsive sometimes and 
I guess she is right. Still it is no use 
to cry over spilt milk. Only the com- 
missions I pays to Steele would come 
in handy now to pay our fares to Mos- 
cow, Nebraska. It will cost us $125.00 
to get there, Rob. And all that will be 
left in profits this week is $65.00. May- 
be to save the act, Rob, you could bor- 
row $60.00 off somebody. I can be 
playing pool meanwhile. Thurston is 
showing signs of interest in pool. Re- 
gards, etc. 

Yours in haste, 
ArT. 

p. s—Don’t get discouraged, Rob. 
Look at the bright side of the picture 
once in a while, Rob. We have the 
Big Time cinched if we can hold out 
another week. A friend of mine in 
N. Y. writes and tells me so. 
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Xx 
Greenleaf, Wis., Oct. 2d, 1914. 


D FAR FRIEND ROBERT: 

Last night when your telegram 
comes collect, congratulating me on my 
marriage and giving me “April Blos- 
soms” for a wedding present, I wouldn’t 
have given for the act the ashes of the 
box of cigars which the crittic of the 
Seville Sentinel smokes on us. To be 
frank, Rob, the fifty cents my wife 
pays for the telegram makes me awful 
sore, because I gave her strict instruc- 
tions to pay for no telegrams collect. 
We had a ten-dollar scrap over them 
fifty cents. It wasn’t the money; it 
was the principal. 

Also I called you some names which 
you wouldn’t like to hear, Rob. I says 
to myself, “I sends him a barrel of 
money off the act while I don’t even get 
salary off the act and this is his thanks 
for same.” I says to myself, “I even 
gets married to save his act and when 
his act goes to hell, he gives me the act 
at a cost of fifty cents for a wedding 
present.” 

But it’s all different this morning, 




















“(The trouble with a woman is that she gets familiar the minute that you proposes to marry her.” 
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Rob. I sees I done you an awful in- 
justice, Rob. I knows now that when 
you sends me the telegram, collect, you 
knowed the Big Time had took the act. 
So why should you give me the act and 
throw in telegram besides? 

I always said you was too generous 
for your own good, Rob, but I never 
thought you would go so far with it. 
You ought to have a manager for your- 
self as well as your acts, Rob. Why 
don’t you get married, Rob? There is 
lots of women with a business sense 
that wants husbands. Anyhow I apolo- 
gizes to you for the names I called you. 
I takes same back. 

What I would like to know is who 
tipped off to you in advance the good 
news? Only this a. m. did I get the 
letter from Jim Kattin, the New York 
agent, telling me the Big Time takes 
the act and books same solid over 
Orpheum circuit at $650.00 per. Can 
you believe it is true, Rob? I couldn't! 
I thought I was only kidding myself 
because right along to keep up your 


courage I have been kidding you about 


the Big Time. It shows you that op- 
timism and patience pays, Rob, though 
I never knowed they payed so much. 
If I had known I would have been 
more so. 

For other reasons, too, the letter, 
—I am mailing it so you can read 
same for yourself—should please you. 
It proves you can write a Big Time 
act, Rob. Didn’t I always say you 
was a genius, even when the reports 
came in saying “April Blossoms” was 
stealed, off the first piece which Paul 
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Armstrong writes for his kindergarten 
class? 

Show Kattin’s letter to Steele, Rob, 
so that geographical grafter will be 
made happy by learning he let a good 
thing get away from him. Write me 
how he looked and what he said. I 
suppose right away to get even he will 
be burning down theaters all over the 
U. S. on other acts. 

If you was a business man, you 
would touch him on the strength of the 
other Big Time acts you are going to 
write. Also tell Steele he can count 
on getting the missing half of his com- 
missions on the 30th of February next. 
I am very busy getting ready to leave 
for New York, where we opens, so will 
write no more for the present, but will 
keep you informed on the success of 
my act. Continued good luck to you, 
Rob. Congratulations on getting the 
Big Time for the act at last. Mrs. 
Furber sends her love with mine. 

Your old pard, 
ART. 
p. S—The $65.00 which your act makes 
this week I loses playing pool with 
Thurston to make up balance of 
$125.00 for fare to Moscow. Thurs- 
ton, which I didn’t know, is one of the 
best amateur players in the U. S. I 
am very sorry about this, Rob, because 
I wanted to send you the $65.00 so 
you could come to N. Y. and see act 
before a real audience. However, will 
send you clippings from N. Y. If them 
crittics even gets a cigarette off me now 
they can blow the smoke of same in my 
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The Smile 


AT FIRST SHE SMILED TO KEEP 
BACK THE TEARS; AND THEN 
THE SMILE BECAME A REAL ONE 


By THOMAS GRAY FESSENDEN 








the Barrons which we did not 
—=——l| like. Perhaps it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that we would not like 
them. We do not enthuse over any 
strangers who come to live in our little 
town. We look upon them with more or 
less suspicion ; we are much more prone 
to look for things in them to dislike 
than for things to like. 

We thought, for one thing, the Bar- 
rons lived much too lavishly for the sal- 
ary Barron received as manager of the 
pulp mills, which had been taken over 
recently by a larger concern. It was an 
open secret among us what that salary 
of Barron’s was. It was large as the in- 
comes run in our town; but we had it 
all figured out wherein it was insuff- 
cient for two maids, a motor and a 
chauffeur for the same, who was also 
gardener and man-of-all-work about the 
old Benson place, which the Barrons 
leased for a long term of years. 

Mrs. Barron’s clothes, too, came in 
for lively—and more or less covertly 
envious, I think—criticism. We said 
they were all right enough for a larger 
place but that they were altogether too 
elaborate for such a quiet town as ours. 
We tried to make the Barrons out as 
rather snobbish, but they wouldn’t let 
us do that. Their efforts to make them- 
selves one of us, particularly Mrs. Bar- 
ron’s efforts, left us without an argu- 
ment in that direction: 

But we knew there was something 
wrong about them—something to give 
us ample food for gossip; it would 
come out in time. We sat back and 
waited. 


7 HERE were many things about 
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* William Barron was a well set-up 
man of those indeterminate years which 
lie between forty-five and the later fif- 
ties. In age he might have been any- 
where between the two limits. He was 
rather brusque, pleasant enough to meet 
in a social way, and eminently efficient. 
I do not know how much he sneered 
at us in secret. He never did so openly. 
There was a certain tentative cordiality 
about the man, and at the same time a 
certain hint of cynicism, that might 
have told the close observer that he 
would be one of us while he had to be 
but that he was keeping his own private 
opinion of us and of our provincialism. 

Mrs. Barron was plainly nearing 
fifty. As I say, we criticised her clothes 
as rather too elaborate and as much too 
youthful for her. It was whispered that 
the smoothness of her cheeks was not 
wholly natural. We do not believe in 
attempting to deceive anyone as to our 
years. You see, we couldn’t do it, any- 
way, for everyone in the town knows 
the exact age of everyone else. So we 
decried Mrs. Barron’s clothes and Mrs. 
3arron’s somewhat youthful complex- 
ion; but there our criticism ceased ; for 
there was absolutely nothing else about 
Mrs. Barron to criticise. 

She had the softest voice, and the 
nicest eyes and the prettiest manners 
imaginable. And her efforts to estab- 
lish herself as one of us, the way she 
overlooked our cold reserve and our 
none too well concealed suspicions and 
antagonism of her as an outsider, were 
almost pathetic. 

One thing particularly noticeable 
about Mrs. Barron was her smile—a 
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gentle, patient, wholly endearing smile. 
It was the smile of a woman who looks 
out on the world with placid eyes; 
whom nothing can disturb, nothing 
hurt. We should have loved Mrs. Bar- 
ron and taken her to our hearts for 
that smile if for nothing else. We had 
to admit we liked the smile; we had to 
like it; no one could help liking it. But 
we were far too wise to be disarmed 
by it. A smile was after all just a smile, 
and the Barrons had not been born in 
our town. We waited. 


ARRON, rather than his wife, first 

made us realize that all our knife- 
sharpening had not been in vain. The 
code of personal morals in our town 
is the usual uncharitable code of such 
places. 

So, when it was rumored that 
Barron was paying far too much at- 
tention to Gabrielle Valliant, a pretty, 
vain, empty-headed little French- Cana- 
dian girl who worked in the office of 
the pulp mills, that he was frequently 
seen leaving the mills in his motor with 
Gabrielle beside him, that they had 
twice been seen dining together at a cer- 
tain little motor-inn just outside the 
town limits, we knew all our suspi- 
cions had been justified. We had been 
sure from the first that anyone not born 
amongst us must eventually violate 
some of our most sacred precepts. And 
here, sure enough, it was happening in 
Barron’s case. We had known from the 
first something like this would happen. 
We went about with that wise I-told- 
you-so air about us. In short, we were 
eminently satisfied. 

We wondered what would happen 
when Mrs. Barron got hold of the 
news, as she was sure to do sooner or 
later in.a town like ours. I think we 
were each one of us on tip-toe with an- 
ticipation, for so few exciting. things 
ever happen amongst us. I’m afraid we 
forgot Mrs. Barron’s quiet manner and 
her gentle voice and that nice smile of 
hers. 

Then one day—it was a June day just 
at dusk—Mrs. Barron, walking home- 
ward with Mrs. Harry Maynard from a 
session of the Monday-Afternoon Club, 
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into which somehow she had managed 
to be taken, came face to face with her 
husband as he whirled down Main 
Street in his car with Gabrielle Valliant, 
flushed, prettier than ever, chatting gaily 
in the seat beside him, and even resting 
the slim fingers of one little gloved hand 
on the sleeve of his gray motor-coat. 

Mrs. Harry Maynard gasped. She 
said afterwards that she felt cold chills 
up and down her spine and every ounce 
of strength going out of her knees. But, 
none the less, I can imagine just how 
Mrs. Harry Maynard’s eyes sparkled 
and how she put the end of her tongue 
between her lips as she always did 
when she was pleasantly excited. 

The car came abreast them. Mrs. 
Maynard’s tongue came out farther be- 
tween her lips. And then she was gasp- 
ing harder than ever ; for the motor had 
rolled past; Barron, glancing in their 
direction, had lifted his cap without 
the slightest sign of embarrassment; 
and Mrs. Barron, that gentle smile of 
hers never changing, save, perhaps, to 
grow a trifle more pronounced and 
pleased, had nodded back gaily and 
waved a hand to the man in the car. 

Mrs. Maynard slipped her arm 
through Elsie Barron’s. She did it pro- 
tectingly, as if she feared the other 
woman was about to sway and topple 
to the uneven bricks of the sidewalk. 

“Oh, my dear! My dear!” she said 
in cooing tones of pity. 

Mrs. Barron turned to her. She was 
still smiling. There was an expression 
of surprise on her face. Mrs. Maynard’s 
words of pitying endearment died in a 
little choking gurgle. She had imagined 
Mrs. Barron was merely holding her- 
self together until the motor was well 
past. That the woman could still smile 
now that it had gone was quite incom- 
prehensible to her. 


T was quite a few steps before Mrs. 

Maynard recovered from the sur- 
prise of it all. 

“Perhaps,” said she with that offen- 
sively virtuous air of one doing her duty 
despite personal costs and feelings, 
“you don’t know what people are say- 
ing, Mrs. Barron.” 











“About my husband and the Valliant 
girl?” asked Mrs. Barron with that 
smile still parting her lips. “I think, 
dear, I was perhaps one of the very 
first to hear of it.” 

Mrs. Maynard stared. She stared as 
if she could not believe her eyes. Then 
she jerked her head back so vigorously 
that a piece of jet was whisked from 
the black buckle on her hat. 

“Well, if Harry Maynard—” she be- 
gan. “And don’t you care?” she inter- 
rupted herself suddenly. 

Mrs. Barron looked at her as from 

the heights of a greater understand- 
ing. 
“What good would it do if I did?” 
she questioned. “It would only drive 
him from me. You can never hold a 
man by stich methods. A man must have 
the full length of his tether—some of 
them more, some of them less. I learned 
that long ago, Mrs. Maynard.” 

“Do you know where they’re going, 
probably?” Mrs. Maynard said. 

“T presume to the Riverbrook Inn 
for dinner,” said Mrs. Barron. “Will 
said he would not be home for dinner 
to-night. I have heard they dine there 
together not infrequently.” 

“Well, if it were me—” Mrs. May- 
nard began. 

It was Mrs. Barron who interrupted 
her this time. 

“My dear,” she said gently, “if you 
were in my place and were wise, you 
would do just as I am doing. See, I am 
smiling. I learned to smile long ago. 
It was hard at first, but I learned. You 
have to learn that in the big world. 
Here, thank goodness, it is not neces- 
sary. Everyone knows everyone else 
from childhood to the grave. It safe- 
guards you. It keeps you—well, as you 
are. But outside it is different. You 
learn to smile.” 

They had reached Mrs. Maynard’s 
gate. Something in the quietness of 
Mrs. Barron’s tone carried conviction. 
It made Mrs. Harry Maynard feel very 
little, and provincial and lacking in 
worldly wisdom. She admired Mrs. 
Barron tremendously all at once. She 
would have been sorry for her, too— 
for withal, Mrs. Harry Maynard had 
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a warm heart—had it not been for the 
fact that Mrs. Barron, calm, unper- 
turbed, smiling that pretty, patient 
smile of hers, was so eminently not in 
need of any sympathy. ; 


HEREAFTER Mrs. Maynard was 

an ardent admirer of Mrs. Barron. 
That a woman could school herself to 
bear with equanimity what Mrs. Bar- 
ron bore—and what, Mrs. Maynard 
was now quite sure, she had borne for 
years—was a source of never-ending 
wonderment to her. She tried to voice 
this sense of wonder and admiration to 
some of the other women of her ac- 
quaintance. Not having heard Mrs. Bar- 
ron’s voice as Mrs. Maynard had 
heard it that night at her own gate, they 
did not understand. They said Mrs. Bar- 
ron could not care, that therein lay the 
secret of her smile. Barron, of course, 
made more money than anyone else in 
town. It was Barron’s salary and his 
salary alone that kept her with him. As 
for schooling herself as Mrs. Maynard 
had suggested—it was utterly ridiculous. 
No woman ever did that. She did not 
care for Barron, but she evidently did 
care for the money he furnished her so 
prodigally for those too elaborate and 
too youthful clothes. 

They began to look at Mrs. Barron 
and that smile of hers with more and 
more suspicion. They had always known 
there was something wrong about the 
Barrons. This proved it to them. 
Openly they lamented the fact; secretly 
they were rejoiced that their. judgment 
was so infallible. 

Yet I am sure most of the women 
knew in their hearts that Mrs. Barron 
worshiped that rather handsome hus- 
band of hers. There are certain little 
actions that carry far more conviction 
than any words; certain little inflec- 
tions of the voice, certain glances that 
let out the truth. And Mrs. Barron had 
a way of looking at Barron that no 
woman could mistake ; she had a way of 
speaking of him that told its own story. 

I am quite satisfied now that many of 
the selfsame women, who were loudest 
in their declarations that no woman 
could care for a man and yet give him 
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the latitude that Mrs. Barron gave her 
husband, were secretly envious of the 
iron hand with which she held herself 
in check and the smile she gave impar- 
tially to the world and to William Bar- 
ron. 

And so three years went past. The 
pulp mills redoubled their business un- 
der Barron’s management. Gabrielle 
Valliant for once had all the pretty 
clothes and all the dainty finery she 
wanted. Mrs. Barron smiled, and we, 
never before having seen a woman like 
her, marveled openly or in secret ac- 
cording to our respective natures. Bar- 
ron, for all the food he gave us for gos- 
sip, seemed to think the world of his 
wife. When they were together they 
seemed the best of comrades, on a basis 
of understanding plainly far beyond 
any of the rest of us. It upset all our 
ideas of such things, and, as when any 
of our ideas are upset and have to be 
readjusted, we were extremely uneasy. 
It made us feel our own narrowness and 
intolerance and our lack of knowledge 
of the world. The props we had built 
about us for generations were slipping. 
The world had moved and left us be- 
hind; and, while we knew this well 
enough, it was the last thing we would 
admit. 


ig was old Dr. Melville, gentle, close- 

mouthed old Dr. Melville, who finally 
gave us back our faith in ourselves and 
our long-established ideas. It happened 
the third year of the Barrons’ residence 
among us. 

Dr. Melville was called one evening 
to the Barrons. It was Mrs. Barron who 
was ill, he gathered from the telephone 
summons, Barron was not at home. 
Some one had seen him and Gabrielle 
Valliant tearing out of town in the 
motor just before the dusk shut down. 

The doctor drove up to the Benson 
place just after dark. It was raining 
drearily and cold. He hitched his horse 
to the fence—a purely perfunctory op- 
eration, since the sleepy old creature 
would have stood wherever he was left 
until the crack of Doom—and, medi- 
cine-case in hand, went into the house. 

Mrs. Barron sat in her room up- 
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stairs—it was the corner room, where 
the tower runs up. A birch fire burned 
on the open hearth, and before it sat 
Mrs. Barron. She was very hoarse when 
she spoke, and a hacking cough inter- 
rupted her speech at almost every other 
word. Her face, too, was flushed, and 
despite the leaping birch fire and the 
heavy shawl about her shoulders, she 
was shivering miserably with a succes- 
sion of chills. 

The doctor took her temperature and 
counted her pulse. He shook his kindly 
gray head. 

“This wont do,” said he. “This wont 
do at all, Mrs. Barron. You must get 
to bed at once.” 

“Ts it really anything serious?” she 
asked, and he remembered she smiled 
as she asked it. 

“Nothing at all but threatened pneu- 
monia,” said he severely. “Why haven’t 
you called me before?” 

“T didn’t know you had been called 
now,” said Mrs. Barron, and something 
in her tone made the doctor nearly drop 
the medicine-case he was just opening. 
“One of the maids summoned you.” 

“Haven’t you been alarmed about 
yourself ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” said she. 

“Well, you must have known some- 
thing was radically wrong with you,” 
he persisted, but Mrs. Barron did not 
answer. 

He left her some medicines and went 
down-stairs to instruct one of the maids 
as to their use. He said he would call 
again early in the morning. 

It was perhaps a half-hour after mid- 
night that he was summoned to the 
telephone. The frightened voice of one 
of the Barrons’ maids greeted him. 

What he learned sent him driving to 
the Benson place through the rain, 
which was now coming in a veritable 
downpour, at a pace that gave the old 
horse the surprise of his life. 


RS. BARRON was in bed. She 

was talking in the muttered ram- 
blings of beginning delirium. The 
medicine was untouched; the paste he 
had left for the maid to bandage her 
with was unopened in its tin box. 
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“She wouldn’t let me do a thing for 
her, nor she wouldn’t touch any of the 
medicine you left,” wailed the maid. 

The doctor stepped to the bed. What 
he heard from those muttering lips 
whitened his own. He bent closer. Then 
he straightened up, his kindly old face 
‘all wet and twisted. 

“This is the name and address of an 
admirable nurse,” snapped the doctor 
to the maid as he scribbled on a piece 
of paper. “Telephone her to come at 
once—as fast as she can. Tell her Dr. 
Melville wants her.” 

Then he tore off his coat and moved 
back to the bed. 

He worked away with set teeth and 
that same pitying twist on his face. 
Now and then at the muttered words he 
groaned aloud. 

In the drive outside a motor came 
whirling up. A door opened and closed. 
Melville stepped into the hall. Down- 
stairs he could see Barron tearing off 
his motor-coat, sodden with rain. The 
maid, wringing her hands, was speak- 
ing to him brokenly. 

Then Barron, white-faced, came 
bounding up the stairs. The doctor met 
him at the top and laid a steady hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Come with me,” he said shortly. 

But he did not lead him into his 
wife’s room. Instead he took him into 
the adjoining room. Softly he opened 
the door into Mrs. Barron’s apartment, 
and then with baleful eyes and wide- 
parted nostrils he whirled upon Bar- 
ron. 

“Listen!” hissed the usually gentle 
little old man. “Damn you, listen!” 

The voice from the pillows came to 
them clearly there in the doorway. 

“No,” came Mrs. Barron’s rising 
voice. “No, Katie, I wont take it! 
Please let me alone! Please go down- 
stairs! I’m all right!” 


HERE was a moment’s silence. The 
doctor was clutching Barron by 
both arms, forcibly holding him back. 
Then the voice went on again: 
“Pneumonia! That will be the best 
way. I’m afraid—I’ve always been 
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afraid that sometime I’d do murder. 
And this one is so fresh and so pretty, 
and he thinks so—so much of her! I’m 
afraid I’ll do murder sometime. I’d 
have ended it all long ago if I dared— 
if I’d had the courage; but I’m an 
awful coward when it comes to the final 
pinch. I’ve smiled and I’ve made him 
think it was all right, but I’ve wanted 
to kill them, and I’m afraid—afraid I 
will kill one of them sometime, if he 
thinks too much of her, as he seems to 
think too much of this one. It’s murder 
just to think of it—and I’ve thought 
of it, oh, so many, many times! No, 
Katie, please, please go downstairs. I 
shall be all right in the morning. I don’t 
need any of that stuff. Don’t you see 
I’m thinking?” 

There was a broken cry from Barron. 
He strove to tear loose from Melville’s 
clutches, but the Doctor was a very 
powerful old man for all his seemingly 
slight frame. 

“Let me go to her!” Barron begged? 
“For God’s sake, man, let me go! I 
didn’t know of this—the way she telt 
and suffered! I swear I didn’t!” 

“You should. have known it,” said 
the doctor grimly. 

“Let me go to her!” Barron was 
pleading, and with relief the Doctor saw 
the tears streaming down his face. 

“Tf I let you go, what will you do— 
in the future?’ the Doctor asked. 

“Do? My God, what wont I do?” 
said Barron. 

Dr. Melville loosed Barron’s strug- 
gling arms. 


A® I say, all this came out sometime 
afterwards, with never a word of 
it directly traceable to Dr. Melville. 

I see Mrs. Barron quite frequently 
motoring about the country with Bar- 
ron in the big car. She is still very thin 
and pale, for it was a frightful siege 
she went through, with Barron never 
leaving her night or day. 

She still smiles, that patient, gentle, 
understanding smile. At least it seems 
the same; but since the truth of the mat- 
ter came out we know it is not the same. 
It is a real smile now. 
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‘Other Man” 


A SHORT STORY BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘WHOSE WIFE?”’ 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DEAN CORNWELL 





HE train grunted along the 
2% stretches of dead-flat, unin- 

spired country, chewing the 
miles leisurely, rather than devouring 
them; stopping with hollow groans of 
brake and wheel at a myriad hopeless 
way-stations ; starting on again with an 
‘optimistic jar, as though to joggle its 
several hundred passengers out of their 
journey-born apathy. 

The day was torrid. A dry, copper 
sun hammered down on a _ parched 
world. Yellow road-dust mingled lov- 
ingly with black cinders, and then 
sifted through car-sash and screen, 
stinging noses and eyes, griming faces 
and hands, making travel a horror. 

Horace Steell sat alone in the smoker 
of his Pullman.* It was not a train that 
catered to the better class of passen- 
gers, being an “accommodation” that 
started at a bad hour and made every 
stop between the metropolis and the 
distant group of seashore resorts. Thus 
it carried but two Pullmans. And this 
afternoon both of these were nearly 
deserted, while the day coaches were 
jammed to the platforms with folk from 
various villages, homeward bound from 
an Oddfellows’ Excursion. Thus, from 
the city on, Steell had had the smoking 
compartment of his Pullman all to him- 
self. 

He was a big, comfortable-looking 
man whose soul had taken on flesh from 
much prosperity and from dearth of 
fate-buffets. His struggles had come 
early; his rewards had been rich. 
Wherefore, his soul was become not 




















only plump but out of traiting, and in 
his face he showed all this, as might 
a former athlete who has let his muscles 
soften. 

He sat asprawl, in the compartment’s 
best corner, his feet on the seat in 
front of him, a cigar between his fin- 
gers, a magazine open athwart one 
knee. 

He was very comfortable. And it 
was with something akin to a frown 
that he glanced up as some one else, 
passing the door, hailed him. 

“Hello, Mr. Steell,” called the in- 
truder cheerily, pausing just outside the 
doorway; “I just drifted through to 
see if there was anybody aboard that 
I knew. Where’d you drop from?” 

Steell accorded the wholly worthless 
question*the reply that seemed its due, 
—a reply that would be most nearly 
(and with gross inadequacy) depicted 
in print as something between “H’m!” 
and “Ugh!” 

Steell accompanied the sound with 
a barely perceptible nod of greeting. 

“Bound for the shore?” queried the 
other, no whit abashed. 

“Yes,” said Steell curtly. “Ocean 
Park. Week end. My family’s down 
there.” 

“Ocean Park, eh? Queer! I’m go- 
ing there myself for a fortnight. The 
Stevenses are having a house party of 
sorts. I suppose I’ll see you at the 
dance to-night at the Casino? Stevens 
says it’s to be—” 

“I’m going down to Ocean Park for 
pleasure,” returned Steell gruffly. 
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THE “OTHER MAN” 


Sway Desy 


Sen 


“After all, what’s the use? I’m as good as a dead man. 


We spend our lives lying to each other; why should 


we spend our deaths doing it ?” 


“Oh, I forgot. You aren’t a dancing 
man, are you? - ‘Endurance, rather than 
speed,’ eh? Safety first. Anything 
worth reading in that magazine?” 

“Come in and look it over, if you 
like,” suggested Steell, with much the 
cordiality he might have bestowed on 
inviting a mosquito into his bedroom. 

“No, thanks,” refused the other, still 
in the doorway. “One thing I could 
never bring myself to stand is cigar 
smoke. And this compartment reeks 
of it. That’s why I’m keeping out of 
range. I'll just be toddling on to my 
seat. I’m in the car ahead. By the 
way—anything new in stocks, to-day ?” 

“The Stock Exchange is closed on 


Saturdays, Mr. Nevin,” replied Steell. 
“T’m sorry. I suppose they didn’t think 
you'd be asking.” 

After this ponderous morsel of irony, 
he returned to his magazine. Nevin 
lingered for an instant longer in the 
doorway; then, with a pleasant, “See 
you later on,’ he moved away. 


STRANGER, overhearing that 

short colloquy, would doubtless 
have set down Horace Steell as a boor. 
As a matter of fact, it had cost him 
far more effort to be even thus mildly 
civil to Nevin than he would have ex- 
pended in conciliating an entire board 
of directors. 
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Nevin was Steell’s pet aversion, a 
man who had eaten his dinners, danced 
with his pretty wife, ridden in his mo- 
tors, cruised on his yacht, enjoyed in 
fifty ways his careless hospitality—and 
never at Steell’s personal invitation. 
Incidentally, Nevin had eaten the din- 
ners, danced with the pretty wives, rid- 
den in the motors and cruised on the 
yachts of fully fifty other men—and, 
never at their invitations. 

He was the product of the times, 
vulgarly known as a “tame cat.” Hav- 
ing no home ties, a lean income, a def- 
erential and snub-proof presence, an 
insinuating manner and abundance of 
leisure, he was a happy little parasite 
on the gold-leaf hide of Society. 

Nevin danced well, talked amusing- 
ly, played a tolerable card game, was 
indefatigably eager to run errands and 
make himself generally useful, and had 
far better taste and keener judgment in 
feminine fashions than any man has a 
right to. 

For these reasons, women petted him, 
made use of him and let him fetch and 
carry for them and advise them in mat- 
ters of dress and entertainment. And 
they repaid his pretty services by in- 
viting him to their husbands’ houses, as 
nller-in for dinners and as handy-man 
at house-parties. No one seemed to 
accept him seriously. And men—real 
men—did not accept him at all. Hence 
the gruffness of Horace Steell, who, as 
a rule, erred on the side of geniality. 

Steell was not destined to make much 
progress in the magazine he was read- 
ing. He had scarce turned a page, 
after Nevin’s interruption, when the 
train jostled its cars to a tired stand- 
still at the junction with a road running 
from another and farther-inland city. 

Several people clambered into Steell’s 
car, and one man, cigarette in mouth, 
made for the smoking compartment. 
He was halfway to the seat opposite 
Steell when the latter chanced to look 
up and the two men recognized each 
other. 

Steell was on his feet at once, his 
hand outstretched, his big voice boom- 
ing a jolly welcome. 

The new arrival—a fragile, careful- 
ly-groomed man of perhaps thirty, over 
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had 
daubed red “no surrender” signals— 
seemed less pleased at the meeting than 


whose cheekbones tuberculosis 


did Steell. In fact, he stopped short, 
in evident and not over-glad astonish- 
ment on sight of the compartment’s oc- 
cupant. As an afterthought, he remem- 
bered to accept the outstretched hand 
and to mutter some form of greeting. 

“Good old Dicky Ware!” Steell was 
exclaiming. “This is a dandy surprise. 
How far down the line are you go- 
ing ?” 

“To Ocean Park. [—” 

“Good boy! Can’t you stop with us? 
The Missus is down there, you know, 
and the kids. She'll be delighted to see 
you.” 

“T knew she was down there,” said 
Ware, slowly, after a brief pause; “but 
I didn’t know you were going to be. I 
understood you had to stay over in 
town till next week.” 

“T did, but I don’t. We wound up 
the deal this noon. So I telegraphed 
ahead and caught the first train.” 

They had sat down opposite each 
other. Steell held out his cigar case. 
Ware declined the proffer with a word 
of thanks and lighted a cigarette. Then 
he leaned back, resting his head on the 
dusty leather chair-top. There were 
hollows below his big, restless eyes, and 
his thin lips were tense. Except for 
the red cheekbone splashes, his face 
was dead white. Steell glanced at him 
with solicitude. 

“Dick,” he said, “you look all in. 
What’s the matter? Are the lungs 
worse, or was the ride too much for 
you? It’s beastly hot and dusty.” 

“Neither the lungs nor the ride,” an- 
swered Ware, lifelessly, his eyes half 
shut; “just a big disappointment that’s 
hit me. By the way, I’m starting for 
Arizona, Monday, to give the desert air 
another chance to patch up my breath- 
ing apparatus. I’ll be gone a year or 
more, if I ever come back. And—” 

“Oh, buck up, old man!” exhorted 
Steell, highly uncomfortable and noisily 
hopeful. “Arizona’ll put you on your 
feet in no time. You’re good for an- 
other half century, if you'll take any 
kind of care of yourself. Why, I knew 
a chap, once—Dale, it was, Simon P. 























Dale—you must remember him !—well, 
he was twice as badly off as you are— 
doctors had all given him up—and he 
went out there, to a place called—” 

“T know, I know,” assented Ware. 
“They all do. I’ve heard about them 
all. -That’s not what’s bothering me. 
It’s the disappointment that’s come be- 
fore I start out. It’s caught me rather 
hard.” 

“What is it? Can I help?” 

“You could have helped; but you 
can’t. It’s too late. At least—I won- 
der!” 

“Wonder what? If there’s anything 
I can do to help you, why, just turn in 
a still alarm for me. We've been pretty 
good friends, you and I, Dick, for six 
years and more. Just put a name to 
what you want done.” 

“You can’t do anything,” said Ware, 
irritably. 


E lapsed into a moody silence, 

glancing covertly at Steell once or 
twice, yet hesitating to encounter his 
friend’s crassly puzzled gaze. At 
length, on quick impulse, he looked up 
and spoke. He spoke shortly, deci- 
sively : 

“After all, what’s the use? I’m as 
good as a dead man. We spend our 
lives lying to each other; why should 
we spend our deaths doing it? It would 
be a luxury to tell the truth, once, in a 
way. And if ever I’m to enjoy any 
luxuries, I haven’t much time to waste. 
Besides—there’s one chance in a mil- 
lion—” ; 

“Dick, what in blazes are you mum- 
bling about? You don’t make sense. 
What’s the main idea?” 

“You asked me to tell you about the 
disappointment,” said Ware, speaking 
jerkily, his eyes alight with a sudden 
recklessness. “Why shouldn’t I? 1 
can’t get more than a thrashing. And 
I’ve grown so shaky, anyone can bowl 
me over.” 

“Are you drunk, old man?” asked 
Steell, anxiously catching but fragments 
of Ware’s preamble. 

“No such luck,” retorted 
“Here’s the yarn. I’m in love. 

“In love? You poor chap!” 
Steell spoke with no trace of bad- 


Ware. 
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inage, but in sympathy as genuine as 
it was tactless. 

“IT love a woman,” went on Ware, 
unhearing, and with the light of fierce 
recklessness growing deeper and deeper 
in his big eyes. “I love her with all my 
heart and soul, with all that’s good in 
me, with all that’s bad in me. I have 
loved her ever since I saw her, I shall 
keep on loving her when this cast-off 
body of mine is dust. There’s nothing 
for me, here or in heaven or in hell, but 
her—just her!” 

He stopped to catch the scant breath 
that he had been wasting sq thriftlessly 
in his vehement outburst. Steell, 
amazed at the odd confession from a 
man usually so taciturn, stared agape, 
trying bewilderedly to make up his 
mind whether to say something jovial 
or something consolatory. Presently, 
Ware resumed in less excitement: 

“T love her and she loves me. Fora 
long time I couldn’t believe she did— 
it didn’t seem possible. I am a wreck; 
she is glorious in her strength and 
health and loveliness. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it, though I’d have given what was 
left of my life to believe. But, little by 
little, it dawned’on me, clearer and 
clearer, till at last there was no shadow 
of room for doubt. I no longer just 
beheved—I—I knew! And then came 
the order that I must start for Ari- 
zona.” 

“Good Lord! What rotten luck!” 

“T wouldn't have agreed to go, but 
there is always a shred of a hope. If 
I go, and if by any miracle I get well, 
I'll be able to come back and—and 
claim her.” 

“All the luck in the world to you, 
old friend!” exclaimed Steell, a mist 
springing unbidden to his eyes. “I'll be 
rooting for you.” 

A smile that was hideous in its 
ghastly mirthlessness tortured Ware’s 
pale lips. 

“The ‘disappointment,’”” he hurried 
on, “is this: I was going to have one 


insanely happy Sunday, alone with her, 
before I went—one day whose mem- 
ory would help me fight off death. She 
wrote to me to come to her. 
band—” 

“Husband!” shouted Steell in stark 


Her hus- 
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amazement. “Why, man, you never 
told me it was that kind of thing! I 
supposed—” 

“Probably you did. But you wont, 
any longer. I was to go to her for Sun- 
day. Her husband was to be away. I 
was to have the whole wonderful day, 
just with her—we two, alone, before I 
went out into the dark. And now 
now I find her husband is not going to 
be away. That’s all.” 

Steell was staring at him in dull per- 
plexity. 

“That is all,’ repeated Ware, very 
simply. “I, love your wife. She loves 
me. And, thanks to you, I’ll never see 
her alone again.” 





STEELL did not speak. Twice his 
lips sprang apart, fiercely, but no 
word issued from them. His florid 
face purpled. Ware sat, imperturbable, 
enduring his apoplectic glare, a per- 
fect calm on his own thin features. 

And, during the tense moment, Nev- 
in reappeared in the doorway, beam- 
ing with kindly patronage on them 
both. 

“Why, how do, Mr. Ware?” he bub- 
bled. “I heard you’d gone out West 
somewhere. You're looking awfully fit. 
I haven’t seen you in such good shape 
for a long time.* —Mr. Steell, I just 
trotted back to ask if you’d lend me that 
magazine to glance over, if you’re 
through with it. It’s stupid as the 
deuce, sitting in there and breathing 
cinders and looking at a billiard-table 
landscape.” 

Steell, moving like an~ automaton, 
handed him the magazine. And with 
profuse and unheard thanks, Nevin 
vanished. Then, slowly facing Ware 
again, Steell began to speak, his voice 
a husky rumble, far down in his 
throat. 

“It’s hard to know just what to say 
to you,” he growled. “If I should tell 
you that you lie in saying Claire loves 
you, you would try to resent it. And 
the strain would be bad for you, even 
if I should keep my hands at my sides. 
If I smash you, on general principles, 
for insulting my wife by such a dirty 
suggestion, I—why, I can’t hit you, 
Dick, any more than I could beat up a 
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cripple. You must see that. So what 
am [ to do?” 

He spoke in genuine distress. Ware 
answered with the same dead calm: 

“T haven’t lied. I have spoken the 
plain truth. It’s a way I have. You 
ought to know that by now. I love 
Claire and she loves me. Do whatever 
you want to.” 

“Claire—Claire has told you she 
loves you?” demanded Steell in utter 
incredulity. 

“Yes; with her dear eyes, with every 
intonation of her voice, with a million 
indefinable little actions—with every- 
thing except her lips.” 

“H’m! Then she hasn’t told you!” 

“Not in language you could under- 
stand, but to me in a language that 
made mere words seem useless. / 
understood.” 

“That means,” decided Steell with 
judicial acumen, ‘“—that means she 
doesn’t care. She’s been kind to you 
because you're sick, and you’ve misread 
her kindness. She’s never lowered her- 
self by speaking one single, solitary 
word of love to you. With an invalid’s 
feverish twist of mind you have imag- 
ined the whole thing.” 

“If you like,” said Ware, indiffer- 
ently, as he groped in his pocket for 
another cigarette. 

“Look here!” blustered Steell : “What 
do you mean by coming to me with this 
filthy cock-and-bull story? You take 
advantage of your condition. You 
know, well enough, if a man who 
wasn’t an invalid had told me what 
you've just told me, I’d have broken 
every bone in his body.” 

“I’m not hiding behind my illness,” 
said Ware, stiffly. 

For a second or two, Steell glowered 
heavily at him, then started off on an- 
other tack. 

“Even if you believe she cares for 
you—and she doesn’t—why do you 
tell me? I’m not up on the fine points 
of extra-marital etiquette, but it seems 
to me a yellow-dog trick for you to tell 
me—to tell me—her husband—that she 
doesn’t love me and does love you. 
What did you say it for?” 

“On the  one-in-a-million chance 
that you’d prove a white man instead 
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of a conventional savage. On the bare 
off-chance that you’d put Claire’s hap- 
piness ahead of yours and set her free 
to come to the man she loves.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

“She loves me; I love her. She does 
not love you. You have two courses 
open—you can hold her to her vows 
and to the rights the law gives you over 
her; or—you can save her from life- 
long misery and slavery and make her 
happy by setting her free. It is on 
that chance I said what I did.” 

When Steell spoke again, the bluster 
had gone out of his deep voice, the 
anger out of his eyes. 

“T’ve gotten so in the habit of loving 
Claire,” he began, “that it’s come to be 
like the air or the sunshine or any of 
the other things we never notice and 
yet can’t live without. We’ve been 
mighty happy together, she and I. At 
least, J have. And it’s never occurred 
to me to doubt that she loves me every 
bit as much as I love her. She likes a 
good time and she likes. lots of atten- 
tion. But then, it’s natural a pretty 
woman should; and I never kick. I 
don’t object to it at all; but when it 
comes to her caring for somebody 
else—” 

His words trailed away. He looked 
fixedly out of the window at the sub- 
urbs of the first of the string of seaside 
resorts through which the train was 
rattling. Presently he continued: 

“Claire doesn’t love you or any other 
man, except me. I know it. But I'll 
promise you this: If ever you’ can 
prove to me that Claire does love you 
and that her happiness lies in getting 
you and losing me—well, I wont stand 
in her way. Understand that? I’m no 
hog—I don’t want any woman’s body 
when her heart belongs to another man. 
If I should find she loves you, I’d step 
aside. But she doesn’t. She—” 


HROUGH no volition of his own, 
Horace Steell started from his seat, 
flew in midair straight across the com- 
partment and landed with an echoing 
thump among the leather cushions on 
the far side. 
The screws that held Ware’s swivel 
chair to the floor ripped all at once 
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from their fastenings. The chair hurled 
itself against the same padded leather 
buffer, that had broken Steell’s aérial 
flight. 

Both windows of the compartment 
shivered simultaneously into countless 
fragments. The floor buckled, and a 
length of polished and carved scantling 
crashed downward, barely missing 
Ware’s head. 

In the instant, a rending sound as of 
splitting planks, magnified a million- 
fold, filled the air. It was punctuated 
by grinding metal, a hail of tinkling 
glass and a ragged chorus of screams. 

Steell, the breath knocked clean out 
of him, scrambled gasping to his feet 
and lifted the prostrate Ware. The lat- 
ter, blinking dazedly, held to the big 
man’s arm for support. 

“Hurt?” demanded Steell. 

“T—I think not,” panted Ware. “I 
seem to be all right. What has—?” 

“Then let me help you out of this,” 
said Steell, suiting the deed to the word. 
“These cars sometimes have a comic 
way of starting to burn, when there’s 
a wreck.” 

The car from which they clambered 
had suffered least of any on the long 
train. The coaches ahead of them were 
piled and humped like a broken-backed 
caterpillar, and those to the rear were 
derailed. 

“Head-on collision!” they heard 
some one bawl as they emerged into the 
hell of it all. 

The next half hour went as does the 
first half hour after all bad railroad 
wrecks. Luckily, the two trains had 
collided within a furlong of the Sea 
Bank Railroad station and in the very 
heart of the thriving resort of Sea 
Bank itself, a resort where suimmering 
doctors were plenty and where hotels 
and boarding-houses could and would 
give shelter to the wounded until the 
hospital train should come up. 

Steell, resting at last from his task 
of volunteer helper in dragging the in- 
jured from. the tangle of wood and 
twisted steel, came back to where Ware 
was sitting. 

“Sure you're all right?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said: Ware. “While fifty 
healthier men are damaged, it hasn’t 
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Since afternoon he had 
sat thus. But Claire 
had not arrived. 


even brought on a fit of coughing. You 
did good work in there, Steell. I’ve 
been watching you. You must be dead 
tired.” 

“I didn’t get tired,” denied Steell. 
“T didn’t have time. Now, I want to 
find the nearest telegraph office or long- 
distance ’phone and send word to Claire, 
at Ocean Park, that I’m all right. Some 
news of the wreck will get there and 
she'll be horribly frightened. She knew 
1 was to be on the train that—” 

“She knew I was to be on it, too,” 
interrupted Ware. “Listen, Steell; I’ve 
been doing some thinking, this last half 
hour. Were you telling the truth when 
you said you’d stand aside, if you were 
convinced Claire loved some one else?” 
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“Certainly. But this is no time 
or place to discuss—” 
“You are wrong. It’s the very time 
and place, a time and place that couldn’t 
be duplicated once in ten years.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Steell, im- 
pressed by Ware’s strange eagerness. 

“It is very simple. Are you willing 
to put Claire’s love for you to the 
test ?” 

“Tt needs no test. 
further about—” 

“I hold you to your word. Make 
good! You said you would give Claire 
up, if she loved me. She does love me. 
And this is the time for my proof that 
she does.” 

pias fe a 

“TI asked a man about the hotels here. 
I got the names of several. One is 
Mercer Hall. Another is Whitecourt 
Inn. JI take those names at random.” 

“What is the point of this? I can’t 
wait to listen to any more of your 
queer ramblings. I must send that tele- 
gram to—” ; 

“Yes. You must send her a tele- 
gram; so must I.” 

“You? Where do you come in?” 

“T am going to send Claire a telegram 
saying I was injured in the wreck and 
that I have been carried to Whitecourt 
Inn, because I’m too badly hurt to be 
taken aboard the hospital train.” 

“You'll send a lie like that? What 
for? J—’ 

“Yes, a lie like that; and so will you. 
Only yours will be dated from Mercer 
Hall. Don’t you get the idea, even 
yet?” he ended impatiently. 

“No,” growled Steell, “I don’t.” 

“You say she loves you,” impatiently 
exclaimed Ware, as to some stupid 
child. “J say she loves me. Here is 
the one golden chance to put it to the 
proof. Let each of us send her such a 
telegram as I’ve outlined—you from 
Mercer Hall, I from Whitecourt Inn. 
Let each say he is at the address given 
and that he is lying there dangerously 
injured, perhaps fatally.” 

“And frighten her? That’s the rot- 
tenest—” 

“No, to bring her here as fast as 
train or motor-car can carry her.” 


I refuse to talk 
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“ Here 39) 
“Here. To the man she loves.” 
“To me? But—” 


“No, to me—to decide it once and 
for all. In time of sudden disaster, a 
woman who really loves doesn’t hesi- 
tate. She goes straight to the man she 
loves, she goes to him if it ruins her 
whole future. Now, if Claire Steell 
hears that the man she loves is terribly 
injured—perhaps dying—at a hotel in 
Sea Bank, she is coming to him, and 
she is coming with all speed. The only 
question left is: Who is the man she 
loves ?” : 

“This rigmarole—” 

“You will be at one hotel, I will be 
at another. She will come to the hotel 
where she thinks the man she loves is 
waiting for her. Oh, you begin to 
understand, at last, do you? Well, are 
you ready to make the test or are you 
afraid?” 

“It is too abominably cruel—too 
whimsical—” 

“It is not whimsical, at all. It’s as 
exact and infallible a test as any prob- 
lem in Euclid. As for cruelty—what 
is it, compared to the cruelty of bind- 
ing Claire for life to a man she doesn’t 
love—if she loves me? What is it, 
compared to the cruelty of your own 
uncertainty, for the rest of your days? 
For you will be uncertain about it, no 
matter how hard you pretend to your- 
self that you aren’t. How about’ the 
cruelty of sending me away to eat out 
my heart, alone, there in the desert? 
The ‘cruelty’ of the test I offer is as 
nothing compared to any of those. I 
ask you, again: Are you ready to make 
the test, or are you afraid?” 

He paused, fighting for breath, and 
Steell very quietly made reply : 

“T am afraid. But I am ready, too. 
Write the telegrams.” 


USK had sickened into evening, and 
the evening was waning. From an 


unlighted room just above the front . 


doors of Whitecourt Inn, Ware peered 
down into the drive-way below him, 
scanning the face of every woman who 
mounted the hotel steps and passed into 
the glare of the veranda lights. Since 
afternoon he had sat thus. His eyes 
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throbbed with the strain, and his body 
was agonizingly cramped. But Claire 
had not arrived. 

Horace Steell, seated in a dark niche 
of the Mercer Hall veranda, smoked an 
endless succession of cigars and puck- 
ered new lines in his face by squinting 
through the half-light at every woman 
who approached the doorway. 

At first he smoked with a grim con- 
fidence, then with outward stolidity, 
then with a growing nervousness that 
he took no pains to conceal. He fell 
to recalling a thousand little incidents 
in his home life with Claire that might 
or might not indicate she cared for any- 
body but him. 






Horace Steell, seated in 
the dark niche of the 
Mercer Hall veranda, 
smoked an endless suc- 
cession of cigars. 
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As the hours limped by, his nervous- 
ness swelled to frenzy. She had had 
time to make the ten-mile journey from 
Ocean Park by the slowest train, by the 
most wheezy automobile—yes, she had 
had time to get.there on foot, on hands 
and knees if need be. And she had 
not come. 

Or had she come? 

Had she come to Sea Bank and gone 
directly to Whitecourt Inn—to Ware? 
Steell cursed himself for a beast and 
an imbecile for having consented to so 
insane a test. At the first, he had told 
himself he had agreed to it in order to 
prove once and for all to Ware how 
idiotic were the latter’s pretensions. 
And now— 

A church clock tolled midnight. His 
repeater, there in the dark, confirmed 
the clanging bell. Midnight! And she 
must have received the two telegrams 
by five, seven hours ago—seven hours 
to travel ten miles—to the man she 
loved. 

All at once, the only possible explana- 
tion forced itself on him, with a logic 
he could no longer resist: She had 
come to Sea Bank; she had come with 
frantic, trembling haste; she had come 
—to Ware! 

There was no longer room for the 
faintest shade of doubt; and Steell 
squared his mighty shoulders to meet 
the blow, to remember that he must 
live up to his agreement. 

He left the veranda, clattered down 
the wooden steps and out into the street 
—where he well-nigh upset Ware, who 
was hastening past from the opposite 
direction on his way to the station. 

Ware nodded, formally, and would 
have passed on. But Steell, a wild 
thrill of hopes stirring his dead heart 
at the other’s crushed aspect, laid a 
Hand of detention on his shoulder. 

“You were right,” said Ware, with 
almost a sob in his voice, as he strove 
to shake off the tight-gripping hand. 
“You were right, and I was a pre- 
sumptuous ass to dream that she cared 
for me. I don’t blame you for lying in 
wait to gloat over—” 

“Gloat ?” echoed Steell. “Why, man, 
I haven’t seen her! She hasn’t been 
near my hotel.” 
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“What?” croaked Ware, unbelieving. 
“‘You—you mean, she—” 

“T haven’t seen her,” grunted Steell, 
reaction making him surly. “Your silly 
test has—” 

“—-Has failed because she didn’t get 
the telegrams,” suddenly declared 
Ware. “It’s the only possible explana- 
tion. She was out riding and was de- 
tained, or else she was sailing or driv- 
ing somewhere, and she never got the 
telegrams.” ; 

“You're right,” assented Steell. “I 
was stupid not to think of it before. 
Even if she didn’t love me, common 
decency would have made her send 
some word of inquiry here during the 
past seven hours, if she believed I was 
dying. Yes; she wasn’t at home. And 
if she gets there before I do,” he added, 
ruefully, “I’ll have a sweet time ex- 
plaining those messages.” 

Side by side, they started down the 
broad-paved sidewalk toward the sta- 
tion. Neither spoke during the journey, 
until, passing an electric-lighted hotel 
porch, on their route, Steell spied a 
long-distance telephone sign. Halting, 
he said: 

“I’m going in here to call her up. 
She may get my telegram before I can 
reach Ocean Park, and if she does, 
she'll start for here. I must stop her 
from doing that.” 

He ran up the steps and into the 
hotel lobby, Ware close behind him. 

“Where’s your telephone booth?” he 
asked of the night clerk. 

As the clerk was about to reply, the 
desk telephone buzzed and he picked up 
the receiver. After a moment of lis- 
tening, the clerk said with awkward 
solemnity : 

“Dead, hey? Gee, but that’s too bad. 
Poor guy! Yes, I'll tell the Bulletin 
reporter when he comes back. By the 
way, Doc, how did he spell his name— 
the reporter’ll want to get it right. Was 
it Nevin or Nevins? Oh, Nevin. Yes, 
I got the first name—Percival L. Nevin. 
All right, Doc, I—” 

He turned a sorrowfully bovine face 
from the telephone as the two men in 
front of the desk started forward si- 
multaneously at sound of the name. 

“Percival Nevin!” exclaimed Steell. 











At a table, under a single thick-shaded electric burner, sat a carey man, filling in a certificate. Among the 
bedside shadows knelt a woman who wept in frightened, strangled sobs. 
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“Why, good Lord, Dick! 
afternoon—” ; 

“Did you gentlemen know him?” 
queried the clerk with unction. “Yes, 
he was smashed up in the wreck. They 
brought him here. Doc Owens had 
charge of him. If anyone could ’a’ 
pulled him through, it would ’a’ been 
Doc. So you knew him, did you? 
Maybe you could tell me a little some- 
thing about him, so I could give it to 
the reporter for our Sea Bank paper 
when he comes back?” 

“And I snubbed him!” Steell was 
saying remorsefully to Ware, turning 
a deaf ear on the clerk, “only this 
afternoon; on the train—snubbed him 
good and plenty! I wish I could—” 

“T don’t suppose there’s anything we 





Only this 


can do,” commented Ware. ‘We 
weren't close to him in any way, 
but—” 


“Gents,” said the clerk with an ideal 
undertaker inflection, “if you’d care to 
see him—being old friends—why, he’s 
in 117, down at the end of that corri- 
dor—last room to your left.” 

“No!” cried Ware, shrinking back, 
with the chronic invalid’s instinctive 
horror of looking on death. “No! 
No!” 

Steell eyed him in open scorn. 

“As you please, Dick,” said he, “but 
I’m going. I never liked the fellow 
and I don’t pretend I did. But at least 
I was an acquaintance, and he’s dead, 
here, among strangers. It may be a 
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question of cash, too—he was always 
broke and so were the few relatives he 
had. I’m going to see him.” 

“T’ll show you the way,” glibly volun- 
teered the clerk. 


E CAME from behind the desk and 

tiptoed down the corridor with 
exaggerated noiselessness, waving one 
arm in sepulchral gesture to Steell to 
follow. Ware, rankling at the con- 
tempt in the big man’s tone, defiantly 
fell into step alongside of Steell. And 
thus, ushered by the clerk, the two 
came into the presence of the erstwhile 
“tame cat.” 

The room of death was dim-lit. At 
a table, under a single thick-shaded 
electric burner, sat a bearded man fill- 
ing in a certificate. On the bed, only 
half visible in the gloom, lay something 
covered by a sheet. 5 

And among the bedside shadows 
knelt a woman who wept in frightened, 
strangled sobs. 

At sound of the three men’s steps, 
the woman looked up, her white face 
distorted. 

“Claire!” mouthed Steell, his choked 
voice breaking into an absurd falsetto. 

“He had her ’phoned for the minute 
they brought him here,” whispered the 
clerk, with tragic relish, ‘““—last thing 
before he went unconscious. Say, 
gents, I never thought anybody could 
‘a’ got from Ocean Park to here as 
quick as that lady did. Poor thing!” 














THE THEATER-TICKET BARGAIN-COUNTER 


OTHAM’S cut-rate theater-ticket emporium is asserted to be doing a greater 


business than any four theater box-offices. 


There, for a dollar or a dollar 


and a quarter, one can get a two-dollar seat in nearly any playhouse in the city, 
among the few exceptions being those wherein the successes, “Chin-Chin,” “Watch 


Your Step,” and “On Trial” are being shown. 


Theater managers deny that they 


are directly or indirectly furnishing tickets to the cut-rate brokers. Yet the agency 
seems to have no difficulty in getting tickets, and of course there is reason to 


believe it must earn some profit. 


, Some plays, it is said, have been kept running 
simply through the sale of seats at the agency. 
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By Marilynn 


“Mademoiselle Sugarlump” 


INFANT PRODIGY 


IT DOWN 


Miller 


Child toe-dancer and mimic who is 
featured in 








EING ana 
B BI Infant 
Prodigy 
and liv: living it down 
is no easy mat- 
ter. For twelve 
years I was 
under the 
spell; but 
my emanci- 
pation — 
my escape, 
as it were 
—came on 
the tenth 
day of last 
June, when I 
appeared at 
the Winter 
Garden, New 
York. Upto that 
night I was a prod- 
igy, with no hopes of 
escape till my final day 
of rest came. But after that 
night—after that ordeal—I 
was just myself, Marilynn Mil- 











natural thing in the world, for my 
father and mother and sisters are all 
of the stage. To begin away back, my 
father, Caro Miller, has been on the 
stage since he was a boy. He was liv- 
ing at Findlay, Ohio, when the juvenile 
“Pinafore” craze broke out. So, pos- 


sessed of a good voice, he escaped from 
home and played the part of Sir Joseph 
Porter. 


He has been at it ever since. 



























: : Photograpk 
ler, mimic and dancer. The by White 
slate was wiped clean, the Marilynn 
— was removed; I was jiller 

ree. 
But how did I come to be a phenome- 
( non in the first place? It was the most 
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**The Passing Show of 1914’’ 


He has played in all sorts 
of things—opera, farce, 
drama, and even 
tragedy. I think 
that Father 
hasn’t escaped 
anything as 
a showman. 
"Way back 
in 1885, he 
traveled 
with the 

Sells Broth- 

ers and 

Forepaugh 
Circus— 
sang in the 
concert, sold 
reserved seats, 
did a single turn 
on the trapeze, 
and then a  high- 
school “manage” act. 
Then Father got mar- 
ried and finally went into 
vaudeville. His act was known 
as The Columbians. It consisted 
of Father and my sisters, Ruth 
A and Claire. Mother being 
\ . along, they lured her on the 
\ \ stage and changed the name 

N of the act to “The Colum- 
bian Four.” My sister Ruth 
was a wonderful soft-shoe dancer and 
was known as the feminine George 
Primrose. Claire was a prodigy as a 
pianist. 

Then I came along and joined the 
family. I was to have been born in 
Memphis, Tenn., but destiny and yel- 
low fever drove my mother northward, 
a fugitive to Evansville, Ind. So it 
is that Evansville has the honor of be- 
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ing my birthplace. While not a 
regular Hoosier, I somehow take 
delight in the fact that I was born 
in Indiana. So many wonderful 
people come from there. When I 
was in London a year ago, an in- 
terviewer asked me where I came 
from. I simply replied, “In- 
diana,” and he at once said, ‘Oh, 
of course. That accounts for it.” 




























T SEEMS rather singular now, 

but my début as a-dancer came 
about through seeing a motion 
picture. I was then almost five 
years old, and Father, Mother and 
my sisters Claire and Ruth were 
appearing at Lakeside Park, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Of course, 
I'd seen 
my fa- en 
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Columbians.” 
At left, 
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Miller as Genée. ¥ 
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and sisters 
Sy but their 
efforts made no particular impression on 

me. One afternoon,—indeed, it was August 
19, 1903,—my nurse took me to a picture 
show in Dayton. The Columbians—Father, 

Mother, Claire and Ruth—were out at Lake- 
side Park, so I, the four-year-old member of 
the family, had a day off. This nurse of mine 
was crazy about pictures. One of the pictures _ 
shown on this particular afternoon was that 
of some famous Russian premiére danseuse. 
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“MADEMOISELLE SUGARLUMP” 





































Fath- 
er and 
Mother, 
and my sis- 
ters Claire 
and Ruth were in 
ecstasies of de- 
light over my ef- 
forts. I told Moth- 
er, with a _ natural 
feminine instinct, 
“Make me a dress like the 
pretty lady wore in the pic- 
ture, and if I get flowers 
like»Ruth and Claire, I’ll 
go on with the Colum- 
bians.” So Mother and 
Nurse hustled about to 
provide me with a prop- 
er dress for my début, 
which occurred the next 

day, August 20, 1903— 

ten days before my 

fifth birthday. I was 
billed as “Mademoiselle 
Sugarlump.” 

There’s where I put 
my foot in it, and my 
feet have been in it ever 
since. 

In all my toe dancing I 
have never used what is com- 
monly called a hard, 
This photo or box-toed shoe, 
graph of Miss such as most dancers 
Miller was taken 
the day after her Use. I was able to 
debut, August 21, 1903. stand on my _ toes 
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Just herself 


Unhappily, I do not 
know the name of the 
artist who inspired 
me to become a 
dancer. 

Anyway, I made up 
my mind that I could 
dance on my _ toes 
and do all the things 
that I had seen the 
beautiful lady do in 
the picture. So it 
was that when the 
Columbians returned 
from their work at the 
Park in the afternoon, 
they discovered their 
daughter and their sister 
Marilynn, then four years 
and nine months old, danc- 
ing around on her toes and 
giving a fairly good imitation, 
as they thought, of a premiére 
danseuse. 
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from the first time I tried, that memor- 
able day of the motion-picture show. 
I wore a soft shoe for my first appear- 
ance and I have never worn any other 
sort of dancing shoe since. This soft 
shoe is merely a protection for the foot. 


NHAPPILY, however, I brought. 


trouble to my family—to The Col- 
umbian Four — with “Mademoiselle 
Sugarlump.” Then followed ten years 
of evasions and hair-breadth escapes, 
pursued by child-labor officers and that 
greatest of all nuisances, the Gerry So- 
ciety of New York. Many a time my 
father has had to book towns along the 
border of a state in order to be able to 
escape across the line in case the offi- 
cers attempted to capture “Mademoi- 
selle Sugarlump.” However, during 
- those ten years we found peace in Can- 
ada, in the Hawaiian Islands, the West 
Indies, and in England. 

Finally, I sort of grew up, or caught 
up with my sisters Claire and Ruth, so 
that the name “Mlle. Sugarlump” was 
dropped from the billingand the fiveof us 
appeared merely as “The Columbians.” 

A year ago my sisters Ruth and 
Claire nearly “busted up the show.” 
We had gone to London under con- 
tract with the management of the Stoll 
Circuit, and were to have appeared in 
a révue in the Coliseum, called “Oh 
Joy!” Father, however, didn’t like 
what we were called upon to do, and 
so we withdrew and accepted a brief 
vaudeville engagement in the Prov- 
inces. We finally returned to London, 
when within a few days my sister Ruth 
married Dr. John Steele Sweeney of 
Chicago, and Sister Claire was married 
to James B. McKowen of the same 
city. So all that there was left of the 
Columbians were Father, Mother and 
myself. As Father and Mother had 
spent so many years on the stage and 
were tired of acting and well deservinz 
of a rest, Father got an engagement for 
me to dance and give imitations at the 
Lotus Club, in London. I gave imitations 
of Ethel Levey, Mlle. Genée and others. 

One night last April, Mr. Lee Shu- 
bert dropped in with a friend to see 
the entertainment. He seemed pleased 
with my performance, for he sent for 
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my father and offered a contract for- 
me to appear in “The Passing Show 
of 1914,” which was then being pre- 
pared to open at the Winter Garden, 
in June. We left London almost im- 
mediately. I made my début at the 
Winter Garden on June 10, 1914, when 
I was fifteen years and eight months 
old. I was sixteen years old the first 
day of last September. 

When Father made the contract with 
Mr. Shubert, he made the special re- 
quest that I should not be billed as an 
“infant phenomenon,” for, you see, 
Father being an actor, was suspicious. 


URIOUSLY, I was not at all 

wrought up over my appearance 
at the Winter Garden. Father and 
Mother, however, were in a terrible 
state of nerves. In the first act, I 
gave an imitation of Genée. This imi- 
tation I had been doing for three or 
four years, more especially during the 
engagements of the Columbians in 
England. When I appeared at the 
Coliseum, in London, my pictures were 
displayed in the front of the theater, 
and the make-up in imitation of Genée 
was so like the original that Genée’s 
husband actually thought it a photo- 
graph of his wife. 

But when it came to the last act of 
“The Passing Show,” at my Winter 
Garden début, my dear father and 
mother, although they had spent their 
lives on the stage, were well-nigh in 
hysterics. It is in the last act that I 
give imitations of Ethel Levey, Julian 
Eltinge, and Madame Olga Petrova. 
Somehow, Father and Mother were 
fearful that these imitations of mine 
might not “go over,” as it was then 
nearly midnight. Curiously, I was not 
at all nervous, but after I had finished 
“my turn,” as we used to call it in 
vaudeville, and there was a great storm 
of applause, I rushed off the stage 
and there discovered Father and 
Mother crying like children! 

It was certainly a great night for 
the Miller family. The next day a 
reporter came to interview me. An 
old actress, a friend of my mother’s, 
said to me: “Marilynn, don’t let that 
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reporter find out that you were ever 
an ‘infant phenom,’ or else you'll never 
be accepted at your true worth in New 
York.” However, my mother, unlike 
my father and actors generally, is not 
suspicious, so she told me to go ahead 
and tell the reporter all about myself. 
The fatal night had passed and it didn’t 
matter what went before. Mother had 
evidently posted herself on the subject 
this of “phenoms,” for she 
‘was sixteen years : 

old the first day of braced me up by in- 
last September.” forming me that Ellen 
Photographby Floyd, Lerry walked from the 

ene nursery into the glare 
of the footlights; that Mrs. Fiske was 
on the stage at nine, and even as a 
child was considered a genius; that 
Viola Allen when fourteen years old 
was taken out of school to appear in 
the title role of “Esmeralda,” and that 
she was leading lady for the elder 
Salvini at nineteen ; that Maude Adams 
spent her childhood on the stage and 
that her: earliest efforts were marked 
with distinction; that Julia Marlowe, 
under the name of Fanny Brough, was 
a member of the Miles Juvenile Pina- 
fore Company when she was ten years 
of age; that Fay Templeton, when in 
her ninth year, made a great hit sing- 
ing a song, “Love, Love, What Is 
Love?” and 
finally, 
that 


Photograph by Morrison, Chicago 
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Joseph Jefferson made his début 
when an infant in arms. As 
Mother had no fears, I told the re- 
porter all about myself, even 
about the moving pictures and 
“Mile. Sugarlump.” 


ONE of my most amusing ex- 
periences on the stage oc- 

curred about five years ago 

when the Columbians joined a 

summer “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

company, playing under a tent 

in Indiana. Father played 

Uncle Tom, and I insisted upon 

being Little Eva, although 

I was engaged to play one 7" 

ilier 

of the angels. I recall 

that Father told 

me at the 
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“M y 


time he début 
. aa dancer 


Was sup- ‘ oa came about 
posed to be : = through seeing a 
one of the : motion picture. I was 
blood - hounds, but ‘ then almost five years old.” 
would have it that he was to black : 
up and be my friend in the play, | The Excelsior “Uncle Tom” troupe 
otherwise, Uncle Tom. Father, 4 finally broke up. While we were 
who has always kept a scrap- | 7 playing Rushville, the treasurer ab- 
book, saved the notices of our | ~~  sconded with the funds. They set 
“Uncle Tom” engagement. It didn’t | A the blood-hounds after him. They 
last long, but it was exciting. One jg trailed him to Crawfordsville. The 
notice read: KY treasurer fed the dogs and started 
“yy : oe y a new “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” troupe. 
ncle Tom’s Cabin” was pre- Ss 5 , 
sented at the Opera House last 5 So the Columbians went back into 
night. The dogs were badly supported. vaudeville! 
















The Knot-hole 
in the Seventeenth Board 


LOVE. COMES TO. THE FUGITIVE 
ONLY ASTER ET SEEMS Lost 


By John 





~ ea (OR some few moments after 
| F the steady patter of raindrops 
(L on the barn roof and the gusty 
sighing of the wind about the eaves 
had awakened him in his rabbit-like 
burrow in the mow of salt-meadow 
hay, Anson Colpitt could not success- 
fully orient himself. That he was un- 
der cover somewhere was apparent. 
But for the moment, how he had come 
there or the reason for his being there 
were things he could not fathom. Half 
turning on his side as he lay in the 
hay, he thrust out an exploring right 
hand. The finger-tips came in contact 
with rough boards, vertical in position, 
and between the interstices of their 
warped edges, a faint gray light was 
filtering in upon him. 

With a glimmer of realization as to 
the true why and wherefore of his lo- 
cation, he began clawing away the hay 
from those boards. His efforts were 
rewarded presently by a little circular 
spot of the same gray light. It came 
through a knot-hole in one of the 
boards ; and with the sight of that knot- 
hole he remembered not only where he 
was but also why he was there. 

Last night when he had crept cau- 
tiously into the barn it was with a mind 
on this selfsame knot-hole—the one 
which gave a view, if you glued your 
eye to it, of the back door of the house, 
the bare yard, the well-curb and the 
low shed beyond it.’ He had remem- 
bered the knot-hole was some distance 
down in the seventeenth board from 
the southeast corner of the barn. 

Climbing to the mow and fingering 











Barton 


Oxford 


his way along in the darkness, he had 
counted each board in his careful prog- 
ress until he came to the seventeenth. 
Then he had begun his burrowing into 
the salt hay—digging lower and lower 
and touching every square inch of that 
seventeenth board’s splintery surface 
until at last he had discovered that open 
knot-hole he was seeking. After which, 
content for the time with his labors, 
he had curled himself in the hay and 
slept. 

Carefully and thoroughly he cleared 
the hay away from it now, bent closer 
to it and looked out. The chilly April 
morning was breaking grayly. By the 
well-curb the two rock maples, not yet 
come to bud, spread bare, gaunt 
branches in the raw mist. The big rain- 
drops made a steady, swishing rattle on 
the litter of last year’s dead leaves, 
stacked in little wind-heaped piles in 
the angles of the back yard. From the 
kitchen chimney, a trail of smoke driven 
downward by the fitful gusts swooped 
low now and again, half obscuring the 
well-curb and the low shed beyond it. 

As usual, the family was early astir. 
Any minute now he might expect to see 
his wife come from the back door to 
let the chickens out of their little 
square pens that dotted the back yard 
here and there. She would be wearing 
the tattered old gray shawl, and the 
inevitable big pan of corn mush would 
be steaming in her arms. 

That was what he had counted on— 
the fact that Aggie always came out to 
feed the chicks the first thing in the 
morning, before either her father or 
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her mother appeared in the back yard. 
That was why he had come here, why 
he had burrowed down to that long- 
remembered knot-hole in the seven- 
teenth board from the southeast corner 
of the barn—that he might have a few 
words with Aggie alone. 


GAMBLER ever, Anse Colpitt 

was taking this last desperate 
chance. That he must get away, and 
get away at once, was only too clear to 
him. Only yesterday he had lain be- 
hind a big rock in the Round Swamp 
woods, his heart in his mouth, as two 
men of one of the many searching- 
parties, scouring every nook and cranny 
of the surrounding country for him, 
had paused near his hiding-place—so 
near that almost could he have reached 
out and touched them. It was merely 
a matter of which way they turned 
that decided whether or not he would 
be discovered then and there. Chance, 
and nothing but chance, had taken them 
past the rock in such manner that they 
did not see him shivering miserably be- 
hind it. Had they turned to the right 
instead of to the left, after pausing be- 
fore that rock, the game would have 
been up. 

The trail was getting altogether too 
hot for either comfort or safety. He 
couldn’t play this dodging game of hide- 
and-seek under their very noses any 
longer. It was too risky. He must 
get out, at once; and to get away he 
needed money. With money—even a 
little money—he felt certain he could 
elude them and slip away to safety. He 
had his own crafty plans for accom- 
plishing this, but the plans one and all 
hinged on the money he did not have. 
There lay the crux of the matter. He 
was taking “the big chance,” as he 
would have termed it, running a haz- 
ardous risk in coming here to get that 
money from Aggie; it was a toss-up 
whether she would turn him over to 
the law or furnish him with those very 
necessary funds. But before all else, 
Anse Colpitt was a gambler. Besides, 
the alternatives now seemed to have re- 
solved themselves into taking this des- 
perate chance or—being taken himself. 

There was just one thing he could 
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count on—just one good card he held 
against the other handicaps of the 
game. He felt, in spite of all he had 
done, in spite of his recklessness and 
the despicable way he had often treated 
Aggie, that he still had more than a 
trifling hold on her affections. Like 
many dissolute ne’er-do-wells, Anson 
Colpitt had certain wheedling powers 
of persuasion, certain not over-logical 
and seldom truthful ways of putting 
the best construction on his own actions. 
Also he was rather more than passably 
good-looking. He had always had his 
way with Aggie. He had always man- 
aged to engineer her forgiveness for his 
wild pranks; he had always succeeded 
in getting himself taken back for just 
one more trial—just one more chance 
to make good the extravagant promises 
he could be so lavish with when occa- 
sion demanded. 

Mentally he was cataloguing all the 
hazards of the game, when the back 
door opened and Aggie came out, the 
tattered old gray shawl over her head, 
the pan of steaming mush in her 
arms. 

Stretched in his burrow in the hay, 
his eye pressed to the knot-hole, Anson 
was sucking in his breath sharply as he 
watched her. She went first to the lit- 
tle group of coops by the well-curb. 
One after another, she pulled up the 
slides to let out a bristling, clucking, 
important hen and her downy brood. 
The mush spatted on the shingle feed- 
boards. Then she moved to the coops 
by the shed. 

The wind blew back the fringed 
edges of the shawl, disclosing Aggie’s 
plain face, her bare, red arms, the large 
hands roughened with housework. 
Aggie Beck was about the last girl in 
the world one would have imagined a 
man like Anson Colpitt picking out for 
a wife; but the Becks were reputed to 
have considerable property. Moreover, 
Aggie had a will of her own. When 
she loved, she loved with all the con- 
stancy of her plain kind—overlooking 
much, forgiving much, shielding the 
weak, handsome, dissolute creature 
who had, apparently, given her the love 
she had scarcely hoped for or expected. 
Anson might have had a decidedly easy 
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life of it at the Beck farm, had he been 
willing to keep within even ordinary 
bounds of decency. 

All the chicks by the shed having 
been given the freedom of the raw 
morning and duly fed, Aggie turned 
her steps towards the last group of lit- 
tle coops—those close to the side of 
the barn. The salt hay in the burrow 
rustled sharply as Anse pressed yet 
closer to the knot-hole. Aggie stooped 
to raise the slide of the first of those 
coops. Anse, shaking with nervous 
tremors, now the climax approached, 
began whistling softly the first few 
bars of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”—his 
call and Aggie’s in their old courting- 
days, when Pa Beck, standing out 
angrily against a match in which he 
could foresee nothing but trouble, had 
forbidden Anse the house. 

Anse had been wont to whistle it in 
the dusk from the deep shadows _be- 
neath the trees on the other side of the 
road, listening for her answer—the 
same bars repeated—that told him Ag- 
gie was coming out to him. 

’Gin a body meet a body— 

The old courting-days call came trill- 

ing softly through the dank April mist. 


"THERE was a clatter of the falling 

pan of mush. Aggie straightened 
up, her wide mouth hanging absurdly 
open, one hand pressed hard against 
her flat bosom. 

He saw her quivering lips puckering 
from long habit to answer that call of 
his. Then she clutched at the top of 
the coop to steady herself. 

“Anse! Anse!” she said in guarded, 
trembling tones. ‘“Where—where are 
you?” 

“In the barn—in the salt-hay mow,” 
he replied in a voice equally circum- 
spect in tone. 

She began to tremble violently. One 
swift glance of agonized apprehension 
she shot towards the back door of the 
house; then, stooping again, she 


snatched the overturned mush pan, 
scooped up its spilled contents and be- 
gan assiduously spatting the mush on- 
to the bit of shingle at each little coop. 
And, as she worked, she spoke to the 
hidden man in the barn. 






“What you back for? Oh, Anse, 
whatever are you thinkin’ of—comin’ 
back here? I thought you’d got 
away.” 

“TI couldn’t git away. I didn’t have 
no money,” he said. 

“You hadn’t oughter ’a’ come back 
here,” she half sobbed. “I’ll have to 
give you up, now. I'll have to give you 
up to ’em, Anse. I’ve got to. You’ve 
—you’ve killed—a man.” 

She had not cried out; and plainly 
she was willing to temporize. The 
manner in which she went on feeding 
the chickens and every other moment 
casting that nervous, anxious glance to- 
wards the back door told him that. 

“I’ve got to git outer here; I’ve got 
to git away right off,” said he, feeling 
that at least he had won the first move 
in the game. “They almost had me up 
Round Swamp way yesterday.. They 
come altogether too near for comfort. 
I can’t risk hidin’ round this vicinity 
no longer. I’ve got to make a break 
and git off—a long ways off. I can’t do 
it without money. I’ve got my plans. 
But I’ve got to have money to do it. 
Aggie, you will lemme have some 
money, wont you?” 

He saw her shoulders were shaking 
as she bent down to her task. She was 
scraping yesterday’s caked mush from 
the feed-boards—scraping over loudly, 
that the sound might obviate any 
chance of her voice being heard in the 
house. 

“You killed Carl Horne,” she said 
hopelessly. “I’ve got to give you up 
to the law, now that I know where you 
are. You’ve done murder—” 

“Murder!” he said, his voice rising 
sharply. “Don’t say that, Aggie! 
Don’t call it that! ’Twa’n’t murder. I 
done it in self-defense. He knocked 
me down with a chair and was swingin’ 
it on me again whilst I was down. 
That’s when I pulled the gun and fired. 
I had to, Aggie, or git killed myself. I 
done it in self-defense.” 

He had lied to her so many times he 
felt he could not blame her if she did 
not believe him now. But he was hard- 
ly prepared for her next words. 

“Then, if that’s so,” said she, “‘it wont 
make no diff’rence if you are took. 
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You can prove to ’em in court that you 
done it in self-defense.” 

“No, I can’t,” he said after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “No, I can’t prove it, 
neither, Aggie. That’s the point. 
That’s why I’ve got to have the money 
and git outer here. That Bradbury 
girl that’s been workin’ up to the hotel 
—the one we fit over, me and Carl—has 
got it in for me. She went and threw 
me over for him. I went there that 
night and had words with her. Carl 
was there, too, and she got to screechin’ 
and to hollerin’ for him to listen to 
what I’d said to her and to give me a 
lickin’ for it. She’s a-goin’ to swear 
in court that I done it in cold blood. 
I know her. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ been hangin’ round 
there, anyway, if your Pa hadn’t went 
and drove me off from here like he 
done. I aint never done right by you, 
Aggie; I know that well enough. I’ve 
been a good-for-nothin’ all my days, 
and I’ve kep’ a-gettin’ into all sorts of 
scrapes—jest one of ’em after another. 
Somehow I couldn’t seem to help it— 
what with your folks down on me like 
they was and always and forever a-try- 
in’ to come between us and get you to 
leave me. But this has been an awful 
lesson to me. I want to get off some- 
wheres before they can swear me 
falsely into the electric chair. It wa’n’t 
no jealousy of him that made me do it 
like that Belle. Bradbury is a-tellin’ 
round. He come at me with the chair 
and knocked me down, and I had to— 
to do what I done in self-defense. 

“Aggie, for God’s sake, don’t let ’em 
railroad me to the chair for tryin’ to 
save my own life—worthless as it may 
be. Get me some money and fetch it 
out here to me to-night after dark. Of 
course, I can’t make no move till dark 
comes. Lemme git away somewhere 
and start all over and show you that 
I’ve learnt my lesson, and that I can 
be somebody now I have learnt it.” 

“T’d oughter give you up to the law,” 
she reiterated dully. “You killed 
him.” 

“Don’t do nothin’ in a hurry,’ he 
begged. “Think it over first. He come 
at me with that chair after she’d egged 
him on. He knocked me down with it. 
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He was goin’ to hit me with it again as 
I lay there on the floor. He had it 
swung up—” 

The back door creaked. A _ thick- 
necked man, with broad, stooped shoul- 
ders and grizzled hair above his 
weather-roughened face, shuffled onto 
the back steps. 

“Aint you got them chickens fed yet, 
Aggie?” he asked. “You come in here 
outer the rain. I'll finish up the rest 
of it.” 

“Aggie, Aggie, you think it over. 
Lemme have enough money to git away 
on!” Anse pleaded in a hoarse whis- 

er. 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!” she admonished in 
terror as her father started across the 
back yard. 


ANSE saw Pa Beck snatch the pan 

of mush from her hands and jerk 
his head towards the house. He 
watched Aggie slouch across the yard 
and disappear. Stolidly Beck went on 
feeding the rest of the chickens. Then 
he too went into the house. In the 
period immediately following, Anse 
could picture the family at breakfast 
in the big, bare kitchen. 

The rain came down harder. The 
chickens ran about in it, peeping their 
shrill, whistling cries, unmindful of the 
perturbed cluckings of the mother hens 
in their restraining coops of laths. 
After breakfast Pa Beck came out to 
the barn and settled himself to his 
morning’s work of cutting up seed po- 
tatoes for the coming planting. So the 
dripping morning crept past until at 
noon-time Mrs. Beck’s shrill voice from 
the back steps sent out the summons to 
dinner. 

Shortly after the heavy footsteps had 
crossed the back yard to the house, the 
small door in the side of the barn 
creaked. There was a crackle of paper, 
a swish of something hurtling through 
the air; something landed on the mow 
close to the entrance to Anse’s burrow. 
Pushing aside the hay, he saw it was a 
bulging paper bag, its side newly stained 
with grease from the food inside. 

He scrambled over the salt hay. 

“Aggie!” he called. “Aggie!” 

“I knew you must be hungry. I 
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brought you out somethin’ to eat,” she 
said wearily. 

“Aggie, I want you to understand 
about this thing. I wanter be sure you 
understand about—” 

“T can’t listen to you now, Anse,” she 
broke in. “Pa’s always suspicioned 
you’d be back here tryin’ for money. 
He questioned me pretty. sharp at 
breakfast this mornin’ about what took 
me so long with the chickens next to 
the barn. I can’t be seen out here.” 

“You’re goin’ to lemme have that 
money to git away on, aint you?” he 
urged. 

He crept closer to the edge of the 

mow. Peering over, he could see her 
leaning against a stanchion. Her big, 
red hands were rubbing nervously her 
bony hips. Her under lip was twitch- 
ing. 
“T dunno, Anse,” she said. “Oh, Anse, 
I dunno. I’ve been thinkin’ it over. 
You killed him. There aint no get- 
tin’ around that. I’d oughter give you 
up. Twice I’ve been to the telephone 
to call Herman Brackett to come over 
and get you—but I couldn’t call him 
when I got there. Somehow, I 
couldn’t!” 

He made a rumbling sound in his 
throat, half grunt, half growl, it 
seemed. 

“Look a-here, Aggie,” he threatened, 
“you wanter think of this: I’ve got 
that same gun on my hip. They'll 
know somethin’ has happened before 
ever they do git me outer here. I'll 
stand ’em off jest as long as I can. I 
aint goin’ to be took without one all- 
fired good fight for it. You needn’t 
think I’m comin’ out peaceable to be 
sent to no electric chair on a lot of 
trumped-up spite testimony.” 

He could see her white face working 
in agitated fashion at his words. He 
felt he had scored another point in the 
game. Then suddenly his voice 
changed. It took on the old wheedling, 
pleading tones. 

“Aggie, gimme this one chance,” he 
begged. “Jest this one last chance is 
all I ask. It’s for you I wanter git 
away most, anyway. I aint never done 
by you as I’d oughter. I wanter show 
you that I’ve got some good in me. I 






never realized where it all-was leadin’ 
me to; I never looked for nothin’ like 
this. And this wouldn’t never ’a’ hap- 
pened if he hadn’t ’a’ come at me first 
and knocked me down with that chair. 
Aggie, lemme have a show—jest one 
last show!” 

He heard plainly the gulp in her 
throat. He saw her hands clenching 
rigidly and then unclenching. 

“T could ’a’ forgiven you ’most any- 
thing, Anse,” she said, “the drinkin’ 
and the gamblin’ and the other women ; 
but this—this—” 

She stopped short. She listened a 
moment. She smothered a scream of 
terror. Some one was crossing the 
back yard. Anse dived into his bur- 
row. 

With his eye at the knot-hole once 
more, he saw Aggie’s father accost her 
roughly as she tried to leave the barn 
with fine nonchalance. 

Indeed, Pa Beck caught her almost 
roughly by the wrist as she would have 
passed him. 

“What you doin’ out here in the 
barn?” he demanded suspiciously. 

Aggie was breathing hard. 

“I jest come out to give Bess the 
potato peelin’s,” said she. Bess was 
one of the horses. 

“You never come out here once in 
a dog’s age,” Pa Beck hissed at her 
venomously. “This is twice to-day 
you’ve been hangin’ round the barn. 
You're terrible anxious all to once Bess 
should have potater peelin’s, aint you? 
Aggie, you answer me truthful! Don’t 
you try to deceive me! I can tell if 
you do. Have you seen Anse Colpitt 
recent? Is he in that barn?” 

In his burrow Anse felt his heart 
thumping painfully against his ribs. 
Would Aggie even lie for him? Would 
she? He knew well enough Aggie’s 
puritanical regard for the truth. Aggie 
was trying to wrench her wrist from 
her father’s grasp. 

“What you talkin’ about and actin’ 
this crazy way for, Pa?” she faltered. 

“Have you seen Anse Colpitt re- 
cent?” Beck roared at her. 

“No!” cried Aggie with equal ve- 
hemence. 

A nervous tremor ran like a chill up 
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and down Anse’s tense spine—a nerv- 
ous tremor of relief. He went limp 
all at once, slumping down in the hay 
and gasping for breath now the tension 
was over. 

Aggie resumed her way into the 
house. Pa Beck, muttering to himself, 
came into the barn and fell to work 
again. 


HE rain flailed the roof; the wind 

squealed and droned about the 
eaves of the barn. The chickens sent 
up their plaintive pipings, and the hens 
in the coops clucked warnings to their 
broods.’ And always there came from 
the barn floor below his burrow the 
monotonous rasp of the knife through 
the potatoes and the thud of them as 
they fell from Pa Beck’s hands into the 
basket at his feet. 

Late in the afternoon Pa Beck went 
into the house; but only for a few mo- 
ments. He came back to the barn again 
presently, and the sound of the potato 
cutting went on nerve-rackingly. 

With the slow-dragging hours, Anse 


Colpitt began to sum up his chances for 


the money. Somehow he was not as 
sanguine as he had been earlier in the 
day. Doubts, disturbing thoughts be- 
gan to pile up one after another. Aggie 
had given him no word on which to 
build his hopes. And while Aggie’s 
conscience had often before been un- 
usually flexible where he was concerned, 
he realized there were limits that even 
for him Aggie would not overstep. On 
the other hand she,had kept secret his 
presence in the barn; she had admitted 
to him that she had been unable to bring 
herself to send for Herman Brackett 
to take him; she had lied for him—lied 
to her father at noon-time when he 
caught her leaving the barn. 

Darkness came on. Pa Beck finally 
ceased his labors with the seed potatoes 
and shuffled into the house. He came 
out again presently with a lighted lan- 
tern dangling on his arm. Anse knew 
he would come out to the barn to do 
the evening “chores.” 

And then as he watched through the 
knot-hole, Anse Colpitt’s heart all but 
stopped beating; for there was a thud 
of hoof-beats, a rattle and whir of 
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wheels, and into the yard came Herman 
Brackett, the deputy sheriff who had 
been directing the search for Anse. 

In the light road-wagon Anse could 
plainly see Brackett’s red face as Pa 
Beck held up the lantern. Then the 
back door opened. Aggie came out. 
The three talked in lowered tones there 
by the back steps, Brackett sitting in 
the road-wagon, and Pa Beck and Ag- 
gie standing close to one forward 
wheel. 

This, then, was the end of it. Aggie 
had finally managed to send that call 
over the ‘phone. She had given him 
up. He had lost out in this last des- 
perate game of his. He had counted on 
Aggie’s forgiveness once too often. 
His whole frame went limp. He 
crouched in the hay. He shook so that 
it began to rustle alarmingly. 

Then he saw Brackett nod that big 
head of his; saw him get out of the 
wagon, hitch the horse to the well-curb 
and with Pa Beck beside him start for 
the barn. 

There was a sharp cry from Aggie; 
she sped after them; she overtook them 
as they reached a spot just below his 
hiding place. She clutched wildly at 
Herman Brackett’s arm. Her choking, 
frightened voice came plainly to the 
man in the hay. 

“Wait!” she warned them. “Don’t 
try to do it that way. I tell you he’s 
gotagun. He’s goin’ to fight. He told 
me this noon he wouldn’t never be took 
peaceable. Do it this way!” 

They formed a little shadowy group 
there in the rainy darkness, the waver- 
ing light of the lantern making the 
single spot of color in the surrounding 
blackness. 

Aggie’s voice was lowered to a hoarse 
whisper, but even with that, every word 
she said was audible to the quivering, 
broken thing huddled in the hay. 

“You wait out here,’ Aggie was 
whispering. “You stay right here by 
the door. I'll go in an’ coax him down 
with an old call we uster have—one we 
used when we was courtin’. It’s ‘Com- 
in’ Thro’ the Rye.’ I'll coax him outer 
the hay with that and get him clost to 
this door ; then, when I whistle twice— 
jest whistle twice—you jump inside 
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and ketch him before he has a chance 
to use the gun.” 

There was a moment’s whispered 
conversation between the three. 

Anse sank lower in the hay. He 
made queer little whimpering sounds in 
his throat—such sounds as you hear 
from a child afraid of the dark. 

He toppled face down and lay for a 
moment with one torn, mud-caked coat- 
sleeve covering his face. 

All at once he realized what plain, 
homely, too-trusting Aggie had meant 
to him. She had been his one prop in a 
wholly useless life. It was to her that 
he knew he could always turn; it was 
her forgiveness that he had always 
looked forward to. And all at once, 
too, he knew, now that it was gone, 
what the hope of Aggie’s forgiveness, 
what her never-failing love for him had 
meant. It meant more than evading 
the law, more than freedom, more than 
life itself. And now even Aggie had 
turned against him; now she was plot- 
ting this wretched ruse for his capture. 

Outside, the sibilant whisperings 
ceased. The side door of the barn 
creaked on its rusty hinges. Anse Col- 
pitt kicked his way through the hay, 
found the edge of the mow and slid to 
floor. 


HE STOOD, breathing hard, with 
his back against the hay. Aggie 
was coming softly towards him through 
the dark. He could hear her breathing 
—nearer, nearer. 
*Gin a body meet a body, 
she began whistling quaveringly. 

She was close upon him. Anse 
reached out a hand and touched her. 
He thought she was going to scream, 
but that labored breath of hers only 
came the more hoarsely for the mo- 
ment. 

“I aint goin’ to make no fuss,” said 
Anse with something like a broken sob. 
“Tell ’em to come in and git me!” 

She clutched his arm with both her 
hands. 

“Anse,” she panted. “Quick! Here’s 
the money—three hundred dollars. [ 
never sent for Herm Brackett. Pa got 


to mullin’ it all over this afternoon 





while he was cuttin’ them potatoes out 
here. He made up his mind you was in 
this barn despite the way I lied about 
it. He sent for Herm; then I come out 
and heard ’em plannin’ to search the 
barn for you thorough. That’s why I 
said I’d come in here and coax you 
down so’st they could git you. Quick, 
now! Out that little door on the 
other side of the barn—the one behind 
the cows! They wont see you. You 
can git down to the sidin’ and ketch 
the night freight. Take it as far as 
the Junction. Then take another freight 
from there. There wont be no knowin’ 
which one you took with all the 
freights goin’ outer the Junction. 
Then, after you’re gone, I'll tell ’em 
you don’t answer, but I'll tell ’em I see 
you on the salt-hay mow, and I'll keep 
’em a-huntin’ there till you’ve ketched 
the freight at the sidin’. Oh, Anse— 
no! Hurry!” 

For, with a sudden cry, which she 
smothered by pressing her hand over 
his mouth, he caught her in his arms. 
He crushed her to him, kissing that 
plain face over and over again. She 
struggled with him, protesting. She 
pushed him towards the little door be- 
hind the cow-stalls, opened it, thrust 
something into his hands, pushed him 
into the blackness without, and softly 
swung the door shut. 

The rain, driven by the gusty wind 
flaws, struck him in the face. He 
climbed a low fence and went shambling 
at an awkward, stiff-limbed run through 
the orchard beyond. 

And, as he ran, Anse Colpitt was 

making those same throaty whimpers 
he had made in the burrow a few min- 
utes since; only now there was no fear 
or terror or wretchedness in them— 
just a great, almost heart-breaking 
joy. 
“I’m a-goin’ to show Aggie!” he 
promised, as he lurched along down 
the slope. “This time, I’m a-goin’ to 
make good every last thing I’ve said. I 
will get a fresh start somewheres and 
be somebody for her sake.” 

And, registering these vows, he 
heard the rumble of the night freight 
as it approached the siding. 




















A poor but 
pure girls have 
invalid mothers. 
This is discourag- 
ing to virtue, but if 
you know the: 
drama, you know 
it is undeniable. 























7 N THE Blue Ridge Mountains 
] of Virginia,” as the song has 
it, and one of my periodical, 

















driven-to-the-wall efforts to get away 
from pianolas, dinner guests, tele- 
phones, tangoists, habitual hosts, ama- 
teur playwrights, subways, servants and 
phonographic assurance that “This is 
the Life,” I met a lucky old lady who 
never had seen a street car, an electric 


light, or Oza Waldrop. 


“Banzai!” said I. “I will lure this 
lucky old lady to New York, take her 
to Coney Island, and rake in many 
rubles selling what she says to the 
magazines!” (Or “selling to the maga- 
zines what she says,” which is better 
English, though not so euphonious. ) 

It was a great idea, but it didn’t 
work out, because, when we got to 
Coney Island, the lucky old lady didn’t 
say a darned thing. 

She opened her mouth, and kept it 
open, but naught issued therefrom, 
save gasps, and the experiment cost me 
thirty-one dollars and nineteen cents. 

I’ve been wondering what the lucky 
old lady—I don’t want to mention her 
name, and couldn’t remember it if I 
did—would have remarked if she had 
been theater-going with me the current 
month. For, of a sudden, authors have 
begun writing and managers producing 
plays dealing with the subtleties and 
mysteries of their own craft, the secrets 
of the stage door, with persons and 
things familiar only to the initiated and 
the elect. Shoes for the cobbler’s chil- 
dren, these entertainments ; fun appar- 
ently made for the fun-makers; con- 
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fidential and almost criminally intimate 
sprees for the sophisticated, public 
Greenroom Frolics, Lambs’ Gambols 
and Friars’ Festivals. 

A long time ago, before we could 
blame it on bridge, or bicycles, or bio- 
graphs, Fanny Davenport accounted for 
bad business in the theater by insisting 
that the institution in question had been 
too much explained. Theaters, accord- 
ing to Miss Davenport, were like wom- 
en, in that they ceased to be interesting 
the minute you understood ’em. Hon- 
est confession might be good for the 
soul, but it was rotten for the sale of 
seats. (I apologize for the “rotten.” 
It just dropped in.) A lot of practical 
people, and Henry Arthur Jones, took 
issue with Miss Davenport, but even 
they were agreed upon the necessity of 
sustaining illusion. And then along 
came Ruth, in the person of George 
Cohan, who “put over” “The Man Who 
Owns Broadway” by continually let- 
ting his characters remind you that they 
were in a play. This, of course, was 
just what no dramatist must ever do. 
(The theater is full of things one 
mustn’t do, and of men who have made 
fortunes doing them. William Archer 
wrote reams to show the impossibility 
of keeping a secret from an audience, 
and now behold “Under Cover.” One 
is reminded of the prisoner who was 
told, “They can’t put you in jail for 
that,” and responded: “I know it, but 
I’m in!” 

What would Miss Davenport say to 
James Forbes’ new comedy, “The Show 
Shop,” at the Hudson? And what 
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wouldn’t she say to Mr. Cohan’s “Hello, 
Broadway!” at the Astor? Here we 
have Mr. Forbes not only revealing the 
mechanics of stage production, but the 
lives, vanities, weaknesses and foibles 
of the folk concerned in it. Mr. Cohan 
gossips airily of business details known 
only to the very few, publishes the red, 
white and blue papers of histrionic his- 
tory, exposes the tricks of the trade, 
pokes fun at himself and most other 
people, burlesques nearly every play in 
town, and generally justifies the asser- 
tion that the looking glass he holds up 
to nature is a Dramatic Mirror. Both 
authors have adopted a tone of genial 
derision, of gentle satire, and both are 
so technical that one wonders how au- 
diences get along without a glossary in 
the back of the program, like that your 
humble scribe suggested, and which now 
has made its appearance at “Kick In.” 
“Many of its jokes,” says the clever 
reviewer of the New York Times, 
dropping into the spirit of the thing, 
and referring to “Hello, Broadway!” 
though the reference applies equally to 
“The Show Shop,” “would be lost on 
The Man From Home or The Gentle- 
man From Mississippi.” As a matter 
of fact, many of them would be lost on 
An Old New Yorker. An alert mind, 
and a literary leaning to The Morning 
Telegraph, would seem indispensable to 
the understanding of such lines as Mr. 
Forbes’ “Slip me a couple and mark ’em 
‘press,’ or such lyrics as that in 
which Messrs. Cohan and Collier, stand- 
ing before a “drop” representing the Co- 
han and the Collier Theaters, sing: 
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Cobbler's Children” 
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HE theater is 
fullofthings 
one mustn’t do, 
and of men who 
have made for. 
tunes doing them. 




















The little playhouse that I used to own 
belongs to K. & E. 

The little playhouse that I used to own 
belongs to Jake and Lee. 


Fortunately, as the wise author 
writes plays so that half of their value 
may be sacrificed in production and the 
other half still suffice to win success, 
“The Show Shop” and “Hello, Broad- 
way!” are so full of fun that the ordi- 
nary auditor may miss much of it and 
still be amused. It is too bad that any- 
body should stand to one side of such 
delicious irony as the stenographer’s 
reply, in “The Show Shop,” to the 
caller who explains, “I’m not an actor; 
I’m a business man,” and is asked: 
“What’s a business man doing “in a 
theatrical office?” However, a surpris- 
ing amount of this sort of sarcasm 
seems to be universally understood. 
There is no lack of laughter at the Hud- 
son when Max Rosenbaum, the man- 
ager, holds up a “three-sheet” reading: 


Max Rosenbaum 


Politely Proffers 


“THE PUNCH” 


By Edgerton Winthrop Porter 
Staged by 


Max Rosenbaum 


and Wilbur Tompkins 


Rosenbaum declares he “gave” the 
author “his idea and a lot of the dia- 
logue,” and to Tompkins’ satirical query 
as to why he didn’t avoid paying royal- 
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ties by writing the whole piece, replies: 
“T haven’t time to do the hack work.” 
In these days no appeal can be said to 
be narrow that is addressed to persons 
who have written plays. 


“THE SHOW SHOP” 


T° SURPASS such laugh-making 
tours de force as “The Chorus 
Lady” and “The Traveling Salesman” 
would seem a pretty difficult undertak- 
ing even for the author of those works, 
but Mr. Forbes easily accomplishes this 
task in the irresistibly amusing and 
exuberant comedy at the Hudson. 

“The Show Shop” is of the general 
pattern of “Brewster’s Millions,” in 
that its principal character, Jerome Bel- 
den, devotes all his energies to the 
achievement of failure. Douglas Fair- 
banks, and a pair of WHITE SPATS 
—the relative conspicuousness of the 
two is indicated by the type—as Belden, 
cherishes the same love for Patricia 
Collinge that inspired him in “The New 
Henrietta” and in “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing.” Miss Collinge is Bettina Dean, a 
young actress afflicted with a typical 
stage mother, whose one thought is her 
daughter’s success on Broadway. Marx 
Rosenbaum, who is opening in Toronto 
and then jumping to Washington with 
a play called “The Punch,” has just 
engaged Bettina when Jerome, who has 
money, drops in to beg him not to do 
so. At the same time, Wilbur Tomp- 
kins, the stage director, enters to pro- 
test that they have “a truck driver play- 
ing a man about town.” His eye falling 
upon Jerome, and the WHITE SPATS, 
he chooses to regard that young person 
as sent straight from heaven to assume 
the part in question. Jerome accepts 
the Celestial assignment in order to be 
near Bettina. 

A month later, in the parlor of the 
Palace Hotel, Punxatawney, Max and 
most of his company are assembled at 
the wake of “The Punch.” Rosenbaum, 
discouraged, threatens to abandon art 
and go into the “movies.” 

“If I can’t be the Erlanger of the 
Drama,” he declares, “I’ll be the Wool- 
worth.” 

Mrs. Dean is glad of the “closing,” 
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since a failure on Broadway would be 
death to her daughter’s career. And 
Jerome, overhearing this, and desiring 
nothing more than that demise, prompt- 
ly offers to back “Rosy,” and pay him 
well into the bargain, if he will star 
Bettina in “a sure-fire failure.” Maz, 
who has just produced one, declares, 
“TI don’t believe I’d know how to pick 
a failure,” but several manuscripts are 
laid on the table, and, in an hilariously 
funny scene, by the eenie-meenie-minie- 
mo process, he and Jerome select a 
promising opus, named “A Drop of 
Poison,” which promptly is rechristened 
“Dora’s Dilemma.” 

“The last act,” says “Rosy,” laughing 
at the absurdity of such unheard-of 
construction, “takes place eight years 
before the beginning of the third.” 

“That,” observes Jerome, “certainly 
sounds like a sure-fire failure.” 

To guard against any possibility of 
success, Jerome consents to continue as 
leading man, and Mrs. Dean, distrust- 
ful of Rosenbaum and confident of get- 
ting her daughter “with Belasco,” 
capitulates at the first mention of the 
word “star.” 

The third act curtain rises upon a 
rehearsal of “Dora’s Dilemma.” Bet- 
tina gives utterance to one melodra- 
matic speech, and the curtain falls 
again. Then the voice of “Rosy” is 
heard from the body of the house, 
shouting to have the “drop” up, and, 
once more, the curtain is lifted, dis- 
closing the disorder and confusion fa- 
miliar to persons who know dress re- 
hearsals, but curious, and almost equal- 
ly amusing, to those who don’t. 

Only part of the wall of the drawing 
room represented is in place, and paint- 
ers still are busy with that; stage hands 
wander about with their habitual in- 
difference and contempt; lights are 
raised and lowered, suddenly and with- 
out reason, as the electrician experi- 
ments, and the property man interrupts 
thrilling scenes to produce those mas- 
terpieces of inappropriateness and bad 
taste that seem to elude everybody but 
property men. The rehearsal itself is 
screamingly, uproariously funny, with 
Rosenbaum, cigar in mouth, reading 
lines for the exhausted Bettina; every- 











body doing everything badly, and the 
author protesting so forcefully that he 
is on the point of being heeded about 
some unimportant trifle when “Rosy” 
cuts in to ask: ‘Why waste sympathy 
on an author?” 

Even the curtain calls are rehearsed, 
the company bowing with set grins, and 
Bettina being taught how to pretend 
surprise, shyness and modesty — 
“Shrink, Betty,’ instructs her mother, 
“shrink!” So that -when the climax 
which we have seen done so wretchedly 
is done again, quite excitingly, sup- 
posedly on the first night, with the au- 
thor, the manager and Mrs. Dean in a 
box, and the real audience bursts into 
applause, we have the humorous ex- 
perience of seeing the players smile and 
bow, of seeing Bettina’s surprise, shy- 
ness and shrinking, as we saw it ar- 
ranged half an hour before. All this 
is not as novel as it seems, having been 
done, in part, a hundred years ago by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan in “The 
Critic,” and, since then, by Bronson 
Howard, Willard Holcomb, Frances 
Aymar Mathews, and others, but it is 
quite novel enough, and it was never 
accomplished more ingeniously or en- 
joyably than by Mr. Forbes. 

A delightful last act finds Jerome be- 
wailing, and Bettina crying over, their 
unexpected success, both reflecting dole- 
fully that “some plays have run in New 
York two years.” “I was a hit, too,” 
mourns Belden, and Bettina comments, 
“They must have been crazy. You 
were awful.” Jerome confesses that 
he tried to pick a failure, and Bettina 
asks: “Oh, Jerry, why didn’t you leave 
the choice to ‘Rosy?’ ”’ However, in the 
end, by threatening to quit the com- 
pany, the two lovers win Mrs. Dean’s 
consent to their marriage, and the piece 
concludes with the promise that “Dora’s 
Dilemma” will have almost as long an 
engagement as is sure to be achieved by 
“The Show Shop.” 

As was set forth in the beginning, 
“The Show Shop,” in every way, is a 
better play than “The Chorus Lady” 
and “The Traveling Salesman.” Not 
only are the lines wittier than in either 
of those witty works, but they fre- 
quently exhibit feeling and philosophy. 


“SHOES FOR THE COBBLER’S CHILDREN” 
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Take, for example, Jerome’s question, 
“What is technique?” and Bettina’s re- 
joinder: “It’s something you struggle 
all your life to get that makes the pub- 
lic tired when you give it to ’em.” 

Mr. Forbes’ characters are studies 
from real life. His manager, his stage 
director and his author are composite 
photographs, while he achieves pathos 
with a Darby and Joan of the theater 
who, after twenty years of refusing to 
tour in separate companies, find them- 
selves reduced to “living in the house 
of a thousand prunes” on “the last 
links of my watch chain.” Faithful, 
too, is the representation of that pa- 
thetic and paradoxical type, the stage 
mother, a combination of vanity and 
abnegation, pride and humility, selfish- 
ness and _ self-sacrifice, Amazonian 
sternness and maternal tenderness, tire- 
lessly and dauntlessly seeking the grati- 
fication of vicarious ambition, for an- 
other the success that eluded her. The 
inventor of the poker game in “The 
Traveling Salesman” is at his best with 
incidents, and of these there are a num- 
ber in “The Show Shop,” the best being 
that in which the clerk of the Palace 
Hotel gives “Rosy” his criticism of 
“The Punch.” 

The cast is capital. Miss Collinge 
continues to talk through her palate, 
and to walk as though she had on snow 
shoes, but she has that peculiar charm 
which inevitably wins success in our 
theater. Some day a clever manager 
will put Miss Collinge in knickerbock- 
ers, and then in pajamas, and the fol- 
lowing season she will be starred with 
great profit. Mr. Fairbanks, and the 
WHITE SPATS, both are amusing, 
and Zelda Sears, remembered for her 
work in “The Truth” and “The Nest 
Egg,” plays Mrs. Dean for all there is 
in the part, and more. Miss Sears could 
learn much from the portrayal of 
“Rosy” contributed by George Sidney, 
a masterly piece of comic acting, be- 
cause the comedy is got out of the lines 
by reading them with complete serious- 
ness. Ned A. Sparks, last here in “A 
Perfect Lady,” sketches the stage di- 
rector drolly; Sam Coit is excellent as 
the hotel clerk, and Edna Aug as a 
stenographer, while William Sampson, 
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of “The Witching Hour’ and “The 
Easiest Way,” adds to his credit a fine 
performance of the aforesaid theatrical 
Darby. Olive May’s Joan lost pitiful- 
ness in youth, but then, perhaps, age 
is too much to ask of any actress. 

“The Show Shop” provides a laugh 
a line, proceeding, like a gasoline mo- 
tor, by a series of explosions. 


“HELLO, BROADWAY!” 


HE Times describes “Hello, Broad- 
way!” as “a first nightmare.” 

Which is about as accurately as any- 
one is likely to do it. If you had a keen 
sense of humor, and went to sleep, after 
having seen twenty or thirty plays in 
rapid succession, you might dream 
something like this latest work of the 
Bard of Broadway. The entertainment 
at the Astor differs from the entertain- 
ments once given at Weber & Fields’ in 
that it is not a succession of travesties, 
but a confusion of them. Burlesques 
of current dramas meet in head-on col- 
lision, and are telescoped, and then 
other burlesques plunge along, and run 
into the débris. “Hello, Broadway!” is 
a stereoscopic version of the “Scram- 
bled Plays” that used to be drawn for 
Life by my old friend Warren Rock- 
well. - 

For example, in the second act, we 
find ourselves in the court-room of “On 
Trial,” with William Collier as Judge 
Reizenstein, George Cohan as the De- 
fensive Attorney, Lawrence Wheat as 
the Offensive Attorney, and a jury of 
gentlemen with red, pink and green 
hair and whiskers. There is a good 
deal of clever fooling, and some sharp 
satire, as when, the victim of the crime 
having been summoned to the stand, 
one of the lawyers objects “to the dead 
man being brought back into the play,” 
and the Judge replies: “Oh, that’s all 
right! It’s being done this season.” 
The Dead Man presses a bell on his 
wrist watch. Instantly, the jurors walk 
away with the jury box, other charac- 
ters carry off the rest of the furniture, 
and the scene is changed to a drawing- 
room, with the bell still ringing, as in 
“On Trial.” 


In this drawing-room, however, 
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Anne, of “My Lady’s Dress,” boldly in- 
vites in Leo Getrichstein, from “The 
Phantom Rival,” in the person of Mr. 
Cohan, who admits the poorness of his 
representation but declares he is “get- 
ting even. They’ve been doing rotten 
imitations of me for years.” Mr. Col- 
lier comes down the stairs as Jnnocent. 
It is Innocent’s bed-time—Innocent 
goes to bed every other night”—and, 
as a reward for retiring early, she has 
been promised a bottle of beer for 
breakfast. So Innocent, in the famous 
one-hundred-night-gown that kept her 
three months at the Eltinge, stands be- 
fore the fire, as did Pauline Frederick, 
and, after a rough and tumble love 
scene, in the course of which she pushes 
Getrichstein off a sofa, breaks into a 
fox trot with “Uncle Leo.” 

Then there is a perfectly gorgeous 
satirization of the elaborately staged 
“production number” of modern mu- 
sical comedy. From the flies descends 
a banner, on which, beneath the invi- 
tation, “Now Altogether, Boys,” is 
painted a travesty on the sentimentality 
of the popular ballad: 


Down by the Erie, 

There waits my pal; 

Though the days are long and dreary, 
He declares he'll ne’er grow weary. 
Poor John O’Leary, 

I’m afraid you've lost your gal, 

For I’ve left you flat, my dearie, 

By the Erie Canal. 


Louise Dresser sings this refrain; a 
boy in the gallery sings it—then a man 
in an upper box, then the musicians in 
the orchestra pit, and then bells dis- 
tributed through the auditorium play it. 
Next the chorus comes on, blue cloth 
streamers transform the stage into a 
raging deep, upon which float gondolas 
full of singing girls and across which 
rushes a canvas railway train. Mr. 
Cohan, Hazel-Dawn-like, saws the mel- 
ody from a violin, and, finally, the 
chorus returns to repeat the number, 
with various conventional maneuvers 
and an accompaniment of banging tam- 
bourines. Thanks to this burlesque of 
the method by which such songs are 
made “best sellers,” the music publish- 
ers will reap a harvest from “By the 
Erie Canal.” 











Practically every line in the piece is 
burlesque. There is a chorus of Mira- 
cle Men, and another in which you are 
besought to buy “Pygmalion Roses, so 
sweet they are” of “Mrs. Campbell, the 
English star”—this to a strain of “The 
Campbells Are Coming’—so that she 
may pay the exorbitant royalties of 
Bernard Shaw. In a brilliant satire on 
advanced drama, with its defiance of 
the unities of time and place, you are 
asked to believe that Scene VI shows 
what happened outside the house in 
which you witnessed Scene III, and in 
which a seltzer bottle thrown from a 
window at a policeman, in a burlesque 
of “Kick In,” as vichy is squirted from 
a window in the play at the Lyceum, 
brings up Elsie Workingson from 
“Outcast.” The plot of “Hello, Broad- 
way!” is supposed to be concealed in 
a hat-box, and, when some one argues, 
with Mr. Archer, that such secrets 
must not be kept from an audience, 
Mr. Cohan, like Peter Pan, advances 
to the footlights and, through his justly 
celebrated nose, pleads: “You do love 
to be fooled, don’t you? Tell me! 
Tell me! You do love to be fooled.” 
Mr. Cohan and Mr. Collier poke fun 
at each other throughout the whole en- 
tertainment, especially before the thea- 
ter “drop” already mentioned, where 
the latter comedian advises: 

Your play is all right in its way, 

Ard this is all I’ve got to say— 

“For God’s sake go and get a flag!” 

“It Pays to Advertise.” 

In a very capable supporting com- 
pany, first honors go to Charles Dow 
Clark for his burlesque of the effemi- 
nate man modiste in “My Lady’s 
Dress.” 

Mr. Cohan triumphs in “Hello, 
Broadway!” by sheer force of mag- 
netism, vim, pep, zip, bang and per- 
sonal popularity. Also, through pow- 
ers of observation and a sense of hu- 
mor altogether unique. Most musical 
reviews have everything but wit. 
“Hello, Broadway!” has wit, and every- 
thing. Mr. Cohan himself is an as- 
tonishing genius. One finds it difficult 
to believe that the young man bounding 
about the stage of the Astor is the 
author of “ ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ Walling- 


“SHOES FOR THE COBBLER’S CHILDREN” 
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ford” and “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
George Cohan is something more than 
the best dancing dramatist in America. 
He is the best dancer and the best 
dramatist. 


“SINNERS” 


"THERE have been sixteen new pro- 
ductions since my last appearance 
in THE GREEN Book MaGazZINE. 

In the face of which fact, you will 
ask, why devote so much space to a 
musical review? 

Because “Hello, Broadway!” is more 
real, more sincere, more “on the level” 
than any of the stereotypes cast on the 
stage by Edward Sheldon or Henry 
Arthur Jones. “Sinners” and “Secret 
Strings” and “The Song of Songs” and 
“The Lie” and “The Silent Voice” are 
merely plays, things of the theater, 
without parallel to life, written to make 
money and a Roman holiday. 

Owen Davis’ “Sinners,” at the Play- 
house, might as well have been called 
“Why Girls Go Wrong.” It is melo- 
dramatic stencil of the most obvious 
sort, dealing with such generally-ac- 
cepted gospelas the sinfulness of ciga- 
rettes and spangles, the inherent no- 
bility of female offenders, the tendency 
of mankind to chase pure womanhood 
up a tree, the fact that a girl “is born 
with a silver spoon in her mouth or 
she hasn’t got a chance,’ the woeful 
wickedness of New York, and the ap- 
palling goodness of Great Falls, N. H. 
In the demonstration of these trite but 
tremendous truths, Mr. Davis uses the 
handsome city chap whose heart is 
broken and who turns to pleasure, the 
funny gentleman who is always hungry, 
the sentimental doctor, the tempted- 
but-true village maiden, the repentant 
Magdalen, Mother, the comic servant, 
and the slangy girl of the streets who 
is both harlot and humorist. Also an 
astonishing assortment of such sweetly 
familiar sentiments as “Gee, but it must 
be great to have a mother!” and “It’s a 
shabby little place, but it’s home!” 

All poor but pure girls have invalid 
mothers. This is discouraging to vir- 
tue, but, if you know the drama, you 
know it is undeniable. Mary Horton 
is no exception to the rule. Leaving 
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her prostrated parent in Great Falls, 
Mary goes to New York, fails to find 
work and is taken in by an adulterous 
but otherwise admirable lady from her 
home town. Downcast by her inability 
to secure employment, Mary has just 
had a cocktail, put on .the spangled 
gown, and declared to the city chap— 
in her simple, artless way—that “We’re 
alike in one thing, you and I. We've 
lived too long in the quiet places, and 
now, when life beckons to us, we’re 
afraid of it,” when Horace Worth, the 
man from home, bursts in to say that 
Mother is dying and Mary isn’t worthy 
to see her do it. 

Mary argues this proposition until 
the curtain falls, and, in the next scene, 
we find that she has won the debate 
and cured Mother. Then, if you please, 
the whole flat-load from the first act— 
sentimental strumpet, comedy courte- 
san, hungry gentleman, “tight-wad” and 
city chap—come a-calling in “the grand- 
est automobile,” and stay to supper, and 
sing hymns until the S. S. is overcome 
by remorse, or something, and weeps 
bitterly. Then Horace tells Mother 
about Mary, the city chap proposes, and 
Mother, who has just learned that he 
has a million or two, advises Daughter 
to marry him. A moment before, the 
city chap had mentioned that Mother 
was “very good and very wise.” She 
was—good and wise. 

The play’s chief merit is a large num- 
ber of amusing lines—among them one 
in which the comic servant reminds 
Horace how, at the burning of a shop 
owned by their respective paters, his 
father “was down on his knees in a cool 
spot prayin’ to the Lord to save the 
store, while my father was up on the 
roof tryin’ to do it himself.” Florence 
Nash repeats her performance of Aggie 
Lynch in “Within the Law,” with a red 
wig to show her versatility; Emma 
Dunn repeats her performance of Mrs. 
Wetherill in “Mother;” and Robert 
Edeson, Charles Richman, John Stokes, 
Walter Walker, John Cromwell, Alice 
Brady and Gertrude Dallas do better 
than was to have been expected with 
most conventional roles. The best work 
of the evening is the straightforward 
comedy servant of Frances McLeod. 
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“Sinners” is bad enough to -be very 
popular. 


“THE SONG OF SONGS” 


F ANYTHING could make endurable 

the Sabbath-School-Librariness of 
“Sinners” it would be the sordid seami- 
ness of “The Song of Songs,” which, 
most harmoniously, followed “Inno- 
cent” at the Eltinge. Edward Sheldon’s 
concubine is real enough, but hardly 
more pleasant for that. The World 
calls the piece “a transparent excuse 
for a bald and offensive exhibition.” 
The Evening World says “ “The Song 
of Songs’ is attuned to the Tender- 
loin,” while the Sun remarks that 
“persons who care to see how a fast 
woman gets tight in a Broadway café 
will no doubt enjoy themselves hugely.” 
( Advt.) 

If you know your Hermann Suder- 
mann, and “Das Hohe Lied,” you will 
be surprised at the “Broadway café.” 
Mr. Sheldon has “Americanized” the 
story, so changed and distorted the tale 
that its own father wouldn’t recognize 
it, and that, if he could know what had 
been done, Sudermann would turn over 
in his Germany. All that remains is 
the character of Lilly Czepanek, become 
Lily Kardos, and, since Lily is almost 
as old as her profession, which is the 
oldest in the world, she hardly can be 
said to belong to Sudermann. Of 
course—I borrow from a review of 
“The Highway of Life” in the Times 
—dramatizing “Das Hohe Lied” is like 
dipping up a bucket of water and say- 
ing: “This is my version of the At- 
lantic Ocean.” 

Concerning the accusation of the 
World, it is not. to be believed that 
Mr. Sheldon wrote with the deliberate 
intention of being prurient. He hasn’t 
minced matters—in fact, he has rather 
spiced them—in dealing with the de- 
cline and fall of Lily, but, quite obvi- 
ously, his chief aim was to produce a 
dramatic play. With regard to the end 
of his third act, and to his fourth and 
fifth, he has succeeded. Reversing the 
confession of Clyde Fitch, the last half 
of the piece is capital, and the first half 
is labor. Lily isn’t shown falling, any 


















































more than she is shown declining. She 
progresses neither up nor down, and, 
therefore, the work in which she ap- 
pears lacks both the form and the pur- 
pose of “Iris” and “The Easiest Way.” 
Its sketchiness may be divined when it 
is stated that only one character ap- 
pears in all the acts, and only two in 
as many as four of them. 

Mr. Sheldon’s theme is the familiar 
story of the chase of the unchaste— 
practically “Camille.” Sketchily, he 
shows Lily married to the army officer 
who, in the play, becomes a dissipated 
and worn-out Senator; shows her un- 
justly suspected of intimacy with Rich- 
ard Laird; cast off by her husband; 
becoming the mistress of the man who 
was thought to be her lover; and, even- 
tually, deserting him for the boy, here 
known as Stephen Bennett. That ad- 
mirable actor, Cyril Keightley, remem- 
bered for his work in “The Little 
Damozel,” gives the piece its first real 
grip, toward the end of Act III, when, 
told of this infatuation, he confesses 
that he has known of other infatua- 
tions, and has forgiven them, as he will 
forgive this one and take back its hero- 
ine when she is ready to return. 

Follows a scene, the subject matter 
of which dates back to “David Gar- 
rick,” but which, nevertheless, is as 
animated, as interesting and as dramatic 
as it is vulgar and terrible, in which 
Stephen’s worldly-wise old uncle disil- 
lusions the lad by getting Lily very 
drunk in the course of a wild supper 
at the Beaux Arts. Lily, abandoned by 
Stephen, then takes advantage of the 
complaisance of Laird, who endows her 
with his mother’s jewels and, when the 
curtain falls, is promising to marry 
her. 

Of her performance of Lily, it may 
be said that Irene Fenwick sings very 
well in the key of G. She lacks variety, 
but gives the rdle the softness that 
Frances Starr contributed to Laura 
Murdock. The supper scene she played 
with dash and abandon, while Thomas 
Wise, as the uncle, did the best acting 
of his brilliant career. John Mason, 


Dorothy Donnelly, and Ernest Glen- 
dinning are important parts of a per- 
fect histrionic whole. 


“SHOES FOR THE COBBLER’S CHILDREN” 
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Only greatness could justify “The 
Song of Songs,” which is not great, but 
interesting, so that it will be unjustified, 
but profitable. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


N the common obliviousness to the 

fact that stone walls do not a theater 
make nor bank accounts a stage, an- 
other movement of uplift has been 
started, and another little theater 
opened, by Douglas J. Wood, who has 
redecorated Adolf Philipp’s Temple of 
German Drama, in East Fifty-seventh 
Street, and given it the charming name 
of The Bandbox. Mr. Wood’s pro- 
gram bears the motto, “The Play’s the 
Thing,” opposite a long list of socially- 
prominent patrons, and follows a state- 
ment of his intention to produce “the 
finest plays available” with the an- 
nouncement that “the next comedy to 
be presented” will be by Mr. Wood. It 
was difficult to believe that the initial 
offering, “Poor Little Thing,” came 
from a hand as skilled as that of Je- 
rome K. Jerome. Dealing clumsily and 
tediously with much the same theme 
that was treated: delightfully in “The 
Concert,” Mr. Jerome has taken his 
comedy from Jules Lemaitre, kept the 
action in Paris, and succeeded in being 
about as French as Vesta Victoria. 
Abominably acted, “Poor Little Thing” 
proved to be a very poor little thing. 

If Jules Eckert Goodman, in adapt- 
ing Gouverneur Morris’ story of that 
name, had paid more attention to “The 
Man Who Played God,” and to his do- 
ing it, and less to securing harmony by 
harping on the triangle, “The Silent 
Voice,” in which Otis Skinner is star- 
ring at the Liberty, might have been 
an engrossing and enthralling play. The 
idea of a wealthy and talented man, 
afflicted with deafness, learning to “read 
the lips” of persons speaking, through 
strong glasses watching people in the 
park opposite his home, acquainting 
himself with their miseries, and anony- 
mously imitating Providence in allevi- 
ating them is rich in possibilities. That, 
in the pursuit of this occupation, he 
should learn of his wife’s love for an- 
other man is dramatic and potentially 
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a big climax. When Mr. Goodman 
dealt with this material his audience 
was thrilled, and interested, but it was 
a long way to Tipperary. Most of the 
play concerned itself with the out-worn 
and conventional domestic situation of 
a bored wife seeking consolation. It 
was two long acts—two acts that played 
as one—before Montgomery Starr be- 
gan to be God. The principal perform- 
ance is actory, posey, unnatural, old- 
fashioned and insincere. Mr. Skinner’s 
histrionism requires a Toga. 

Henry .Arthur Jones, in “The Lie,” 
presenting Margaret IIllington at the 
Harris, again devotes himself to de- 
ceived maidenhood. Quite imperson- 
ally, and for the purposes of the drama, 
Mr. Jones has betrayed more women 
than anyone else since Henry VIII. 
Miss Illington, as Elinore Shale, con- 
ceals the shame of her sister Lucy, and, 
in return, Lucy marries the man her 
benefactress loves, permitting him to 
believe the shame to have been Eli- 
nore’s. The play is machine-made, 
one of those that could be ended any- 
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where its characters developed a gleam 
of human intelligence, but, in its latter 
half, is so expertly put together as to 
command interest. Like most the other 
offerings of the month, its first acts are 
utter vacuity. 

“Secret Strings,” in which Lou-Tel- 
legen, one-time leading man for Sarah 
Bernhardt, appears at the Longacre, is 
a singularly tiring and unconvincing 
“crook play.” “Driven,” another an- 
swer to the question, “What would you 
do if you knew you had only a limited 
time to live?” already answered in “The 
Fires of Fate” and “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” lasted only a few weeks 
at the Empire. What the lady in this 
case did was to insert herself into the 
eternal triangle. One expected better 
things from the author of “The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense.” 

I haven’t seen Ziegfeld’s “Midnight 
Frolic,” which begins on the stroke of 
twelve atop the New Amsterdam. The 
entertainment isn’t really theatrical, 
and, anyway, I’m a critic, not a night 
watchman. 


————] 


DO YOU READ PLAYS? 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES, the English playwright who has more than ninety 
plays to his credit, among them Margaret Illington’s new production, “The 
Lie,” insists that if the public will read the modern dramas more generally, many 
of the evils of the present-day theater will be eradicated. 
“A widely spread interest in the printed drama is at once the means and the 


sign, the cause and the effect, of a general betterment of the theater. The absence 
of such an interest in the printed drama is the mark of a degraded public taste, 
and of a national drama that does not pretend and does not care to be anything 
essentially different from, at the best a child’s toy, at the worst the anteroom to an 
evil woman’s boudoir,” he says in an article in the New York World. 

“How many of the most popular plays of America and England are there that 
will stand the test of reading without proclaiming themselves to be frank bun- 
combe, trickly sentiment, slipshod slang, grinning idiocy, or veiled pornography ?” 
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Editor's Note: This article 
by one of the leading play-analysts 
of the country—one of a series on 
“Why Plays Succeed”—deals with 


a new type of stage-story, and one 
whose future is still filled with 
doubt. Mr. De Foe attempts to 
explain why “Polygamy,”  al- 
though backed by the efforts of 
the Drama Society, has not been 
given that invaluable mouth-to- 
mouth mark of success. 
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ADDON CHAMBERS once 
Fe compared the anxiety of a 

dramatist during his play’s 
first struggle for existence with the 
strain of watching at the bedside of a 
sick infant. Its helplessness against 
unseen forces working subtly to destroy 
its vitality, and the difficulty of finding 
out just where the trouble lies, he said, 
inevitably get on the nerves. 

Brain children are not unlike living 
bits of humanity, and they frequently 
exhibit the puzzling perversities of child 
nature. Some seem pre-ordained to 
conquer. They pass sturdily through 
the critical early period of life. Oth- 











‘“POLYGAMY”’ 
Vv. Be Fee 


ers, after discouraging fragility, begin 
slowly to develop unexpected strength. 
Initial weakness, if the spark of life 
exist, is not always a sign that they are 
to be denied a right to survive. If they 
be organically sound, there is at least 
hope. 

Through experiences somewhat such 
as Mr. Chambers described, the drama 
“Polygamy,” by Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford, has been passing. It is 
the newest comer in a small but healthy 
family of plays. Their melodrama, 
“The Argyle Case,” began its life with 
strong heart-beats. It was among the 
pre-ordained, and it needed no patient 
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coddling to start it along its path to 
success. Their comedy, “The Dummy,” 
had a more uncertain beginning. Al- 
though it faltered at the outset, it man- 
aged to gather sufficient strength to 
survive. 

Now comes “Polygamy,” with more 
serious purpose than either of the 
others, yet its future is filled with 
doubt. It is not in the hopeless class 
which makes it one of the season’s in- 
teresting cases for diagnosis, although 
the doctors called in to take its pulse 
will by no means be likely to agree in 
just what vital spot its ailment is 
hidden. 

This most treacherous of dramatic 
seasons has been relentless to the weak- 
lings of the theater. Short shrift and 
a desolate storehouse grave have been 
the fate of the hapless play, which can- 
not, overnight, establish its claim to 
the public’s attention. So, maybe, it is 
significant that Mr. O’Higgins and 
Miss Ford’s “Polygamy” has been 
more kindly favored. ‘ 

The Drama Society of New York, 
dedicated to the philanthropic task of 
tiding worthy new plays over their ini- 
tial uncertainty, lost no time in giving 
it enthusiastic support. No other 
drama this season, surely, has received 
the distinction of having a public meet- 
ing held in its behalf. And no other 
has enjoyed the confidence of its pro- 
ducer to the extent that, when the cold 
commercialism of one theater forced 
it from its stage, another house was 
promptly leased to shelter it. 


ONE obvious difficulty with “Po- 

lygamy” is that its title is not likely 
to win friends for it. “Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him!” So goes 
the old saying. With slight change 
the same proverb may be applied to 
plays. 

The word polygamy has a grisly 
ring. It implies something repugnant 
to the social ethics of the civilized 
world. Frowning from the billboard 


or printed in the program, it does 
not suggest an inviting evening. To 
the majority it means something too 
distant from ordinary experience to 
command attention and too remote as 
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a menace to compel fear. The poet 
was unheedful of the theater when he 
sang “What’s in a name?” So trivial 
a thing as a series of alphabetical 
symbols has, before now, decided the 
fate of many a play. 

The peculiarity in the case of “Po- 
lygamy”—a peculiarity which has en- 
couraged its authors’ belief that it is 
destined to ultimate success—is that the 
play has compelled the interest of a 
large percentage of the audiences 
that have witnessed its performances. 
Especially has it demonstrated its ap- 
peal to feminine sympathy. Even those 
flaws of logic in its story most calcu- 
lated to stir critical objection—and they 
are by no means few—are of a kind 
to strengthen its emotional grip. At 
two performances I have observed this 
interest on the part of women in the 
audience expand, and I have noted, too, 
that men have been moved by it to only 
a slightly less degree. 

But either this interest has not sur- 
vived more deliberate reflection, or else 
it has not struck deeply enough to insure 
for the play that mouth-to-mouth en- 
dorsement which is every drama’s most 
reliable asset, for with succeeding weeks 
audiences have not increased in size 
sufficiently to save the future of Mr. 
O’Higgins’ and Miss Ford’s work from 
doubt. Yet whatever may be New 
York’s commercial verdict, it is sure to 
be given an opportunity to prove its 
right to live elsewhere—which makes it 
eligible to detailed critical discussion. 

Before attempting an examination of 
those qualities which affect “Polygamy” 
either favorably or otherwise, some- 
thing must be told of how the drama 
came to be written and what its story 
is about. 

Its theme deals with the institution 
of plural marriage which is—or was— 
one of the tenets of the Mormon 
Church. It assumes, not without sup- 
porting evidence, that this rite which 
Mormons accepted as a divine revela- 
tion through Joseph Smith and which 
is—so the play assumes—sanctioned in 
theory to-day by the Prophets of the 
Church, is being practiced in secret, 
despite prohibitory laws. The play is. 
in effect, an exposé of the powerful 
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and rich Western sect, the outlaw of 
all religious bodies, which by its or- 
ganized system of proselytism is 
stealthily reaching out its tentacles in 
every direction. That Mormonism and 
its hateful matrimonial practices are 
alive, or dangerous enough now to war- 
rant propagandism against it in the 
theater is, of course, open to doubt; 
nevertheless prop- 
agandism is one 
of the purposes 
of “Polygamy,” 
and the frequent 
editorials on the 
subject of the 
Mormon Church 
which appear in 
the daily press 
may justify the 
play’s claim that 
the issue is more 
than a_ bugaboo 
intermit- 
tently raised 
when Utah _poli- 
tics is brought up 
for discussion at 
Washington. 

If, however, 
“Polygamy” were 
not something 
more than a prop- 
agandist’s  docu- 
ment it would not 
be entitled to a 
moment’s consid- 
eration in these 
pages. It is, in 
addition, an  in- 
tense domestic 
drama which 
deals with universal traits of human 
nature from a viewpoint that is fresh 
and new in the theater. Since the time 
of Scribe and Sardou—even since the 
day of Thespis—dramatists have 
harped upon the problem of the tri- 
angular domestic relationship. Now 
another angle has been added. The 
complication becomes quadrilateral. 
With it is dramatically offered abun- 
dant proof that by every law of human 
nature it is impossible to square the 
circle of the home. So to whatever ex- 
tent propagandism may have entered 





Photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 
Harvey O’ Higgins, Co-author of the Mormon play, 
“Polygamy” 
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into the writing of “Polygamy,” its real 
value in the theater must lie in the 
human appeal of its domestic story and 
the lifelikeness with which the char- 
acters implicated in its conflict are 
drawn. This quality in the play, I sur- 
mise, is not sufficiently emphasized 
when the title meets the eye. 

To get into the authors’ own view- 
point of their 
work I have asked 
Mr. O’Higgins to 
tell how the play 
came to be writ- 
ten, and this is his 
reply. 

“We wrote it 
because we  be- 
lieved that there 
was dramatic ma- 
terial in the sub- 
ject. We believed 
the subject pre- 
sented a new 
angle on the mar- 
riage question, 
and a phase of 
life in America 
to-day that has 
not hitherto been 
put - upon the 
stage. 

“Eugenists and 
humorists have 
criticised m0 - 
nogamy so un- 
mercifully that 
we thought we 
might profitably 
try our criticism 
of the alternative, 
polygamy. Any- 
one can say something clever against 
marriage, and it is a flippant habit 
everybody has. We determined to 
offer a new target for marriage jokes 
and let the public have a chance to 
laugh at polygamy. Besides, after 
some study of polygamy, we believed 
that people in general did not know 
what a good thing they had in mo- 
nogamy and how strongly their sympa- 
thies could be involved in a story of 
the defense of monogamy against. the 
institution of plural marriage. 

“We had nothing against the Mor- 
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mons in writing ‘Polygamy.’ We 
would have had nothing against the 
Puritans if we had written-a play about 
witchcraft. Polygamy is a phase of 
religious delusion, about as ancient and 
inconceivable a doctrine as witchcraft. 
One flourished in the early days of our 
colonial life in New England. The 
other, polygamy, is flourishing to-day, 
in this country, in eleven of our states, 
believed in by over a million people in 
America, the Mormons, with the power 
and political and commercial influence 


of the Mormon Church increasing 
enormously. 
““Polygamy, 
therefore, has 
the merit of 


time li- 
ness. 


“In 
fact, 
we've 
found 
it to 
be as 
excit - 
ingly 
timely 
28° a 
play 
would 
seven- 
N e w 
in Salem, Mass. 
“And beyond the essentially dra- 
matic reason for which it was written 


about witchcraft 
have been in the 
teenth century in 
England, produced 
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—because we saw a play in it and be- 
cause it browght a new phase of 
American life; to the stage for per- 
manent record—there existed an 
earnest. and patriotic reason for its 
writing. that has seemed to constitute 
one of the strongest appeals of the 
play. It presents an offense against 
civilization in this century, existing to- 
day in America, that should wake the 
national conscience as it has stirred 
American audiences.” 


Something of the bitter irony of Mormon life, as 
pictured, shows itself in the opening act of “Polygamy.” 

It comes out of a quilting party at 
Zina’s home, attended by four 
wives of one of the apos- 
tles of the church, 
and two wives 
of another. 
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Rathsheba Tanner (Mary) Shaw) to Brigham Kemble, Zina’s apostate brother 
(William B. Mack): “‘ There’s no use in talking against polygamy here. We're all 
in it and know it is the Divine Order.” 


S° IT would appear that Mr. O’Hig- 

gins takes the question of polygamy 
very seriously, m spite of his state- 
ment that he and his collaborator, Miss 
Ford, harbored nothing against the 
Mormons when the idea seized them 
to turn one of the principles at the 
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Chrystal Herne 


Photograph 


a in current magazine literature for his intimate 
. “NN graphic studies of the Irish population of New 
> York, told how he came to be interested in the 
subject of Mormonism at all. Five years ago, 
while engaged in literary work in Denver, 
he learned the life’s story of Frank J. Can- 
_\ non, at one time a popular political hero in 
. Utah and the first United States Senator 
from that state. 
Cannon’s father, George Q. Cannon, 
, had become, after the death of Brig- 
} ham Young, a leader of great influence 
) in the Mormon Church. Chiefly 
through his efforts the sect was in- 
duced to forswear polygamous mar- 
riages by means of a 
convenient reve- 
lation from 
God, 
through 
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the 
Prophets 
of the 
Cherch, 
and antagonism 
against the admis- 
sion of Utah to state- 
hood thereupon  sub- 
sided. While engaged 
in this work the elder 
Cannon died, and his 
son became his’ suc- 
cessor. But (he had 
been elected to the 
United States Senate 

when Utah was taken 

into the sisterhood of 

the states) Senator 
Cannon suspected the Mor- 


founda- 
tion of the 
Mormon religion 
into a play. 
Standing _ be- 
fore the audi- 
ence at the 
meeting called 
for the pur- 
pose of en- 
dorsing “Po- lygamy,” this 
tall, broad-shouldered, passive - ap - 
pearing Irish-Canadian, who is best known 
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mon Church not of only using its 
great religious and financial influence 
to control the politics of the state, but 
of secretly violating its pledge to 
renounce the practice of plural mar- 
riage. His suspicions persuaded him 
to swerve all the power of his political 
influence against the Mormon party in 
Utah, with the result that, after a 
struggle of fifteen years, he found him- 
self excommunicated, ruined finan- 
cially and driven out of: public life. 

These details and many more of 
Frank Cannon’s losing fight against 
the Mormon Church have appeared in 
a series of magazine articles, entitled 
“Under the Prophet in Utah,” which 
Mr. O’Higgins assisted Mr. Cannon to 
write. It was while gathering the sta- 
tistics which formed the basis of the 
attack that the idea occurred to Mr. 
O’Higgins that the facts uncovered by 
his investigations might be made a sub- 
ject for a domestic play on a phase of 
American life not hitherto used in the 
theater. The idea appealed with equal 
force to Miss Ford, who wrote with 
him “The Argyle Case” and “The 
Dummy” and presumably attended to 
the technical details of those plays. 
“Polygamy,” which various managers 
cautiously declined before it finally got 
to the stage, was the result. 

What may be the justification of 
“Polygamy” as an attack upon the in- 
stitution of plural marriage which, it 
argues, exists to-day—an evil alto- 
gether too remote from the experiences 
of most people to cause alarm—is not 
a subject that needs to be discussed. 
The essential point is that the theme 
lends itself to a novel and effective 
emotional drama, which, however, 
would have been much more persuasive 
if its authors had not yielded to the in- 
evitable temptation to sentimentalize it 
and dismiss its audiences in the com- 
fortable glow of a conventional and 
illogical happy ending. 

It may be emphasized in passing, 
however, that “Polygamy,” either as a 
warning against a religious observance 
or a social danger, sacrifices much of 
its force by its propensity to exag- 
gerate. The play assumes that plural 


marriage is not only sanctioned but en- 
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forced in the present-day practices of 
the faith. It represents the Mormon 
Church as an ecclesiastical ogre which 
exercises a tyrannical and vindictive 
control over the lives and actions of its 
people, a nefarious influence which 
spreads corruption through every form 
of political and commercial activity 
with which it comes in contact. It pre- 
sents in blackest colors only one side 
of a question which at least is open to 
argument. To such extremes as these 
the theatrical propagandist invariably 
goes. 


HEN “Polygamy” is dealing with 
"* the possible effect of plural mar- 
riage upon domestic happiness it grows 
in interest and significance. The 
scenes are laid principally in the home 
of Daniel Whitman, a prosperous 
young business man who has _ been 
reared in the Mormon faith. He is 
happily married to Zina, a daughter of 
one of the Apostles of the Church, 
who, like him, accepts polygamy as a 
principle but does not believe it can 
ever enter her own life. The young 
couple are pictured as supremely con- 
tented in their home surroundings and 
are devotedly attached to their two 
children. 

Something of the bitter irony of 
Mormon life, as pictured, shows itself 
in the opening act. It comes out of a 
quilting party at Zina’s home, attended 
by four wives of one of the Apostles 
of the Church, and two wives of an- 
other. No manufactured humor is 
needed to give spice to the situation. 
It springs spontaneously out of the in- 
congruous spectacle of a number of 
women who share a common relation- 
ship with one husband, and the half- 
concealed jealousies and resentments 
which must be the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a condition. 

Zina has a brother, Brigham Kemble. 
He is, in the view of his Mormon 
parents, the family disgrace. A few 
years before, Annis Grey, whom he had 
loved, had been “sealed” by the man- 
date of the Church to another man. 
Broken-hearted at losing her he then 
became an apostate from the faith, and 
a drunkard, and he now lives in open 
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Chrystal Herne as Zina, 
and Pauline Curley 
and Howard 
Stuart as her 
children. 


her abhorrence of plural marriage, 
shall be put to a supreme test of 
her faith. The test becomes 
Zina’s exquisite torture 
when the Prophet decrees 
that Daniel, her hus- 
band, must take an- 
other wife — that 
wife to be Annis, 
the widow, with 
whom her own 
brother is in 
love. 

The scene in 
which Annis is 
“sealed” to Dan- 
iel takes place in 
the Council 
Chamber of the 
Mormon Temple—a 
WW veritable “Tosca’’-like 

chamber of horrors, if 
full credence be given to 
the play. The preliminary 
details of the 
Council’s delib- 
erations are 
supposed to 
shed 
light 
upon 
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The assault in Act IV. Ramsey Wallace as Daniel Whitman, 

William B. Mack as Brigham Kemble, Stephen Wright as 

Moroni Tanner, and Thomas Irwin as Nephi Kemble. The 
latter two are apostles. 


rebellion against those who ruined his life’s 
happiness. Annis’ husband has since died, 
but Brigham misinterprets as a kind of pity 
the love she still holds for him, while mar- 
riage is now impossible because he has re- 
nounced the faith to which she still clings. 
It is when Zina seeks to defend her brother 
from the reproaches of the others that she 
calls down upon her husband and herself the 


vindictive wrath of the Apostles of the Church. ‘William 
They decide not only that Brigham’s apostasy B. Mack as 
must be punished, but that Zina, who has betrayed the apostate. 
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the secret practices of the Church. The 

Prophet, seated on a throne and sur- 

rounded by the Apostles, receives the 

reports of his secret agents and issues 

iia ailice orders and instructions 

Zina, and Lizzie With the authority of a 

Hudson Collieras powerful temporal po- 

Esther, her tentate. It is intimated 

wens ‘Pe, by the proceedings that 

Zina’s husband's the vast resources of 
polygamous the Mormon Church, 
marriage. vested in banks and 

trusts, are able to bend the financial 

world to its will, while 

its far reaching politi- 

cal influence can bring 

destruction and ruin to 

all who oppose it. 
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Presently Zina is summoned before 
the Council and questioned regarding 
her religious convictions. She is equal 
to the emergency until she is informed 
that she must consent that her husband 
take a plural wife. Then she breaks 
down in unutterable grief and is led 
from the august presence of the 
Prophet and his satellites. 

Next Daniel is brought 
into the @ Chamber to un- 
dergo a similar torture. 
He vainly __ protests 
against the dictum 
of the Prophet, 
, Offering to 

4, Tenounce his 
\ political as- 
pirations 

‘4 and to sur- 
render the 
fortune 
| he has 
acquired 
through 
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White, New York 


Scene in the Council Chamber of the 
Mormon Temple, in Act II of “Polygamy.” 
Annis Grey, the widow (Katherine Em- 
met), beloved by Zina’s apostate brother, 
pleads with the Prophet 
(Howard Kyle) (center) 


vs 
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the influence of the Church. Then 
Zina is brought back, the. Council is dis- 
missed and. husband and wife are left 
together beside the altar. 

For a time Daniel clings to his re- 
solve, and Zina is consoled. But the 
young husband’s passionate exclama- 
tion, “I would go through Hell for 
you!” reveals the matter to her in an- 
other light. She now begins to realize 
what sacrifice Daniel’s rebellion against 
the Prophet will entail, what havoc to 
his ambitions and his prestige in the 
Mormon community her denial of a 
rite which both have accepted in the- 
ory will wreak. Her attitude changes 
completely; she accepts the condition 
imposed on her as a trial of her faith, 
and consents. She even goes further 
and begs her Mormon husband to bow 
to the will of the Prophet. The falling 
curtain leaves her alone in the Council 
Chamber, fainting at the marble 
altar. 

Such a situation as this, theatrically 
effective and com- 
prehensible if one 
be willing to accept 
the religious condi- 
tions under which 
Daniel and Zina 
have lived, does not 
square with what to 
most persons is the 
true impulse of 
human _ nature. 
Common sense is 
often worsted in its 
battle against re- 
ligious 
fanati- 
cism, and 
people 
have fre- 
quently been 
known to 

renounce 
through 
religious 


and Nephi Kemble, 
an apostle 
(Thomas Irwin), 
that she not be 
forced: into a po- 
lygamous marriage 
with Zina’s 
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conviction those things which make 
life most dear. It is nevertheless a fact 
that, from the moment of her supreme 
sacrifice, the sympathetic interest in 
Zina begins to relax. 


HE domestic interest of the story 

revives in the next act. Zina, the 
wife, is in her home alone with her 
two children. Daniel, the husband, is 
at the Temple, taking Annis Grey to 
share that same relationship. Here 
arrives a situation unique in the the- 
ater. ‘More skillful dramatists might 
have made of it a study in feminine 
psychology of blinding power. But 
Mr. O’Higgins and Miss Ford are con- 
tent to take the easier horn of the 
dilemma and permit the play to travel 
on the lowly level of emotional melo- 
drama. 

There is some preliminary detail in 
the efforts of Zina’s mother, also a 
Mormon wife, to console her daugh- 
ter. Brigham, the apostate, turns up, 
inflamed by drink and frenzied at the 
outrage perpetrated upon his sister 
and himself. He is determined to save 
not only Zina’s happiness from total 
destruction, but also Annis’, and at any 
sacrifice. 

And now Daniel and Annis come. To 
get them back on the stage the authors 
are forced to the preposterous expedi- 
ent of making the husband conduct his 
plural wife to Zina’s home to spend 
their nuptial night. Thus agony is 
piled on agony, but it is agony of a 
transparently melodramatic and_the- 
atric kind. When Daniel is absent on 
a convenient pretext, Zina dumbly 
leads Annis to her own bedroom. An- 
nis enters and locks the door. Then 
Zina crumples and falls in a swoon 
outside the threshold. 

Next morning we find Daniel once 
more back in Zina’s house, and with 
him comes Brigham. They have re- 
solved that all shall go East and begin 
life anew. When Annis is summoned 


to their council she makes no response. 
And when the door is forced, it is dis- 
covered that during the night she has 
escaped through the window to the 
home and protection of one of the em- 
bittered wives of Tanner, an Apostle. 
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The dénouement is obvious. The 
best comment of the final episode was 
made by a New York critic when he 
said it reminded him of the forlorn 
convict who pined for twenty years in 
his cell until one day, when he had a 
happy inspiration, he opened the door 
and walked out. 


WHY do plays succeed? Why. do 

they fail? Through a multiplic- 
ity of causes; for reasons that some- 
times seem inexplicable. 

If “Polygamy” ultimately disap- 
points the expectations of its authors, 
if it reverses the judgment of the 
Drama Society which detected the con- 
siderable merit that is in it and lent it 
a helping hand, valid explanation will 
not be wanting. Its title is repugnant 
rather than attractive. But if, after all, 
there’s nothing in a name, then there is 
still the irritating tendency of the play 
to fall between two stools—the stools 
of propaganda and drama. _ Both 
stools are shaky—as propaganda, “Po- 
lygamy” breeds a suspicion that it is 
an exaggeration of a fact, that its 
imagined example of Mormon persecu- 
tion is too much overdrawn to warrant 
full credence; as drama it vitiates the 
strength of its grim story and violates 
the logic of human nature for the sake 
of a sugar-coated ending. The char- 
acters being victims of circumstances 
such as are represented, should have 
had in store for them a tragic fate. 

One no mean asset of “Polygamy” 
is its remarkably able and even inter- 
pretation. To this important quality 
William B. Mack as Brigham Kemble, 
the apostate brother, contributes best. 
Chrystal Herne ranks next with her 
exceedingly intelligent and emotion- 
ally effective performance of Zina, 
the wife. To discriminate among the 
others would be invidious, but Ramsey 
Wallace as Daniel Whitman, the hus- 
band, Katherine Emmet as Annis Grey, 
Howard Kyle as the Mormon Prophet, 
Mary Shaw as a disillusionized Mor- 
mon wife, and Stephen Wright, 
Thomas Irwin and Lizzie Hudson 
Collier in other roles, linger pleasantly 
in memory among a notable company of 
twenty actors. 











M y 
Philosophy 
of Clothes 





BEING A MATHE- 
MATICAL PROBLEM 
IN SUBTRACTION 








Editors Note: Miss Starr’s article 
on dress is the second of a series on that 
subject in THe Green Book MacaAzIne, 
written by actresses who make a business 
of being well dressed, both on the stage 
and off. Nearly all actresses are indi- 
vidualists, and while they follow Dame 
Fashion’s decrees to an extent, they give 
thetr wardrobes those personal touches and 

ideas that make their dis- 


: cussions of clothes par- 
ang 3 ticularly interesting to all 


: women. Miss Starr has 
° sete =r, many novel ideas. 
with a short, sea- 
green tunicedged I F I were 











with ermine asked what 
pn yd is the key- 
givesen Undine n0te of my methods in 
the selection of clothes 
I should answer, “It is 
a process of elimination.” Always I 
avoid the extreme. Always I lessen 
the original, intended effect instead 
of increasing it, save when that effect 
is the always desirable simplicity. 
Dressing, by my custom, is a mathe- 
matical problem—in subtraction. 
abs Please do not deduce from 
by Geiser this that I favor disrobing 
New York acts, nor lend my counte- 
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artistic admires the simple 
lines of the garments of 
the ancient Greeks. 
But I admit that 
my personal taste, 
while admitting 
their beauty, 
swerves from 
their ultra, 


nance to the naughty French 
playlets which secure 
their effects by an ex- 
hibition of 5... 
lingerie. Star 
While I 
believe, and 
most em- 
phatically, in 





























the proc- and some- 
ess of what cold, 
elimina- simplicity, 
tion, I to the 
hold pretty 
that it frivoli- 
should ties of 
pause M arie 
at the Antoi- 
line of nette 
demar- and her 
cation times. 
between 

ade- E 
quacy will 
and _in- no O).:t 
ade- make 
quacy. mistakes 
My -slo- in color 
gan is c ombina- 
“Enough tions if we 
clothes, but follow the 


object lessons 
furnished us 
by nature. 

So I select, and 


not too much 
clothes.” My 
statement, if a 
shade ungram- 


matical, never reprove my- 
conveys — chiffon self for selecting, the 
precisely Jor. wiles three-fold shades, a 


Phot. trinity of colors, pro- 
by Geisler vided they are colors 
NewYork that can live amica- 
bly in one costume. For 
instance, in “The Secret,” 
my first-act gown was of 
flesh pink with a girdle and a 
knot, here and there, of Natier 
blue, white lace softening the 
whole. For the second act of 
that play my gown is of white 
lace with trimmings of silver. 
A cluster or two of pink rose- 
buds completed a color trin- 
ity such as I choose because I 
think it effective. 
I like, and wear, the mod- 
ern note in clothes. I follow 


the point ribbon girdle, 
I wish to black shadow 
emp ha- lace and silk tas- 


: | itur2. 
Ae ree ane a 


While we should dress 
sufficiently, we should not 
overdress. 

This applies first to 
quantity. The ugliest 
styles of dressing, and the 
stiffest, were in those periods 
when the most clothes were 
used and the heaviest fabrics 
employed. The loveliest 
have been thdse in which 
there was no superfluity of gar- 
ments and the fabrics were of the light- 
est. Everyone with a sense of the 
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the days of that bash- 

ful warrior, Miles 

Standish. 

I said that the 

keynote of 

\ my selection 
\ of clothes 


the styles. To my mind 
it is a mistake to do 
otherwise. One 
need not crowd 
the styles. She 
need not 
tread upon 










































the heels was the 
of fash- process 
ion. But I of elimi- 
am con- nation. 
vinced That is 
that quite 
ths true. | 
woman go to 
who Ben- 
advo- del’s 
cates and try 
and prac- on a 
tices com- model of 
plete inde- a street 
pendence of suit. It is 
the styles the new 


brown whose 
title is suggested 
by the shade of the 
usual Ethiopian 
complexion. The 
suit is loose and full 
and has the ample, 


does not dress 
to her own satis- 
faction nor that of 
anyone else. She pictograph 
may seek her in-  y Geisler 
spirations in old New York 
paintings, but she and 
others will soon tire of straight lines of to- 
her so-called “artistic” Tn ee day that are becom- 
wardrobe. This is a mod- Aye e Nagi ing to any figure. [ 
ern age, and the modern ce like it. I will like my- 
spirit is expressed in mod- self in it after the proc- 
ern clothes. ess of elimination has 
Nor need we complain that been completed. A band 
the modern is ugly—especi- of fur outlines the coat. 
ally since to-day the modes It is very rich, very hand- 
reflect the gowns that were F : some, but it is 
® ront view of : . 
in vogue three hundred years Miss Starr in Cighteen inches 
ago. I find this revival of same gown as Wide. A hori- 
taste for Colonial things a shown on the zontal band of 
matter for sheer rejoicing. first net oe trimming of 
article. . . 
I have always cared a great that width is 
deal for the early American. out of proportion to my figure, 
My dining-room is entirely early both as to height and weight. 
American. The colors, dull I begin my problem in sub- 
blue and oak, are early Ameri- traction. I ask that a fold of 
can. The lines of the table cloth be placed over the upper 
and sideboard and_ chairs part of the band of fur, ask 
are of that period. Even to have the concealing 
the colored prints on fold lengthened until we 
the wall are of that reach just the right width— 
picturesque time. right for me, because in’ pro- 


The silver and china come down from portion to my figure. We have 
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reached a width of ten inches, perhaps, 
very well. The fur is sacrificed, sadly 
on my part, for fur is the sartorial 
apple of my eye. I dote on and revel 
in furs. But, shorn of that precious 
fur, my costume at least has symmetry. 
So whatever is extreme in the costume 
is decreased, as we may soft-pedal a 
strident note in music. For instance, 
the skirt of my brown street suit was 
a little too full, not for my sister, not 
for my dearest friend, not perhaps for 
you who read this, but certainly for 
me. Again elimination, by subtraction. 
The skirt is considerably narrowed. 
The suit, as I bought it, was all brown. 
For me that is not becoming. One dark 
color, unrelieved, deadens my face. It 
extinguishes the light in it. This | 
obviated by introducing in the collar 
a note of color. A small crushed rose 
of dull, faded red. A mere touch, but 
it spares me the unbecoming putting 
cut of the facial lamp. 

Black, blue, gray and white, with 
harmonizing touches of old pink or 
blue, are my preferences. I should be 
quite willing to limit my wardrobe. 
Never the extremes of color, never the 
extremes of anything. When it is fash- 
ionable to wear skirts short, I wear 
mine a little shorter than usual, but 
not so short as the style. There will be, 
perhaps, a variation of an inch from 
. the length of my skirts of last season, 
but I will have none so short by an 
inch as this season’s models. In brief, 
I try to pay my respects to Madame 
Fashion but do not permit her such 
familiarity with me as to bring upon 
me my own contempt nor that of any 
person of good taste. If I were invited 
to give an address on dress to the pupils 
of a girls’ school, I should begin and 
end with “Avoid extremes.” 

As an example of this I should tell 
them that when skirts were the tightest 
specimens of the order hobble, I avoid- 
ed wearing a skirt that would make 
me walk as do the three little maids.in 
“The Mikado.” While not refusing to 
wear the split skirt, for there were 
points in its favor, I limited the height 
and width of the split. 

Presumably the pupils before me in 
the girls’ school would be of the girl- 
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ish type. But some there would be who 
would remain of that type. They 
would be the perennial girl. These I 
would advise always to choose such 
fashions as would accentuate their girl- 
ishness. For instance, for that type 
the girdle is especially a friendly article 
of attire. It denotes without over em- 
phasis the waist line. Every frock is 
more girlish for the presence of a 
girdle. But suit the girdle to the figure. 
Never either in New York or Paris 
have I accepted the girdle exactly as 
the designer planned it. Sometimes I 
have widened it. Oftener I have re- 
duced its width one-half. 

Simplicity I should say, further, to 
my delightful audience of girls is the 
dominant note of every successful cos- 
tume. While it is true for all types, I 
think it is doubly true for the girl. 


] DENY myself jewels to gratify my 

exceeding liking for furs. I have 
a few jewels that have been given to 
me. Usually they are small diamonds 
or sapphires set in platinum. But I 
would never buy for myself anything 
but pearls. In proof of this let me say 
that the only jewels I ever bought for 
myself are a small string of Tecla 
pearls that cost one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. If I were rich, I would 
indulge myself in pearls, but I would 
give myself no other gems. 

All that I saved in jewels I would 
expend in furs. Sealskin, moleskin, 
white fox, which I buy now and then, 
I would have in quantities. White fox 
is very lovely, especially on a girlish 
type. I know that the law of taste 
is that the small woman should wear 
only the short-haired furs, as sealskin 
and mink and moleskin, but my experi- 
ments haven’t proved this. As trim- 
ming for coats and wraps I have found 
the long-haired furs effective. The 
theory that such furs dwarf the slen- 
der girl who is not tall is disproved 
by the becomingness of the gray collar 
and muff of a gray walking costume 
of mine this winter. 


"THERE is nothing taboo in my ward- 
robe, for everything wearable has 


its time and occasion. But thus far I 
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MY PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES 
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For stage dress- 


was in me 
against bro- 
cades, whether 
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ception of one lightly evening wrap, with 
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SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN WHAT YOU WANT AND 
WHAT YOU THINK YOU WANT 
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Ida M. 
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IARVEY COOMBS was a 
H lawyer by trade, a philosophy- 

reader by profession. The 
semi-tolerant, semi-contemptuous dis- 
tinction was his own. And in accord- 




















ance with the law of contrarieties 
which decrees that whatsoever a man 
does not especially desire, shall be given 
him in full measure and running over, 
he had acquired such mastery of his 
trade that most judges and juries, and 
all corporations, listened deferentially 


to his smooth, sweet voice. Whereas 
steady communion with Schopenhauer, 
Hegel, Kant, Descartes, etc., merely 
gave him mental indigestion, and de- 
veloped a sort of disposition that his 
sister Elva, a flippant young matron, 
with curly, corn-colored hair and shal- 
low black eyes, characterized as 
grumpy. : 

3ecause of this philandering (Elva 
called it philandering) with philosophy 
—or in spite of it—Coombs drew the 
line at some branches of his trade. Like 
a temperamental contralto, who, need- 
ing the money, will sing at a cabaret 
restaurant, and even pass the wine-list 
around, but balks at handling the 
crumb-tray or sweeping the floor, Har- 
vey Coombs was willing to pour out 
sweet-throated skill and brain-backed 
eloquence in behalf of the holdings, 
stealings, habits, rights or wrongs of 
corporations, cities, banks and such im- 
portant clients, but he held divorce 
cases to be the sweepings of the legal 
profession. 

These sweepings—with one excep- 
tion—he had always superciliously left 
for confréres willing to wield any 


broom whose handle was green-backed. 
Into the one exception he was coaxed, 
ordered, stormed, nagged, bullied and 
hounded by his sister Elva. Mary 
Peterson, her laundress, had fretted her 
one week with a broken tooth, another 
week with a bruised cheek, and con- 
tinuously with a melancholic snivel, all 
evidences of conjugal friction. Elva 
neither knew nor cared what a preci- 
sion or a logician might be, and she © 
thought that Nietzsche was a brand of 
bedspread, and Descartes a system of 
physical culture. She found it very 
difficult to cover the very superficial 
course of study imposed by a very 
superficial boarding-school. But she 
had a natural power of argument that 
many famed, studious gentlemen might 
have rejoiced to own. 

It left Harvey Coombs as limp as a 
wet rag. To end the argument, he 
peevishly undertook the petty red tape 
of freeing Mary Peterson. And since 
Mary had more children than dollars, 
and Elva high-mindedly believed that 
rash charity was enfeebling to the re- 
cipient’s character, she told the woe- 
begone woman that a complaisant judge 
had canceled the court costs, and she 
airily ordered her brother to pay them 
—which he did, though irritably. 

“Tt is a bad precedent,” he said. 

Elva could inject a fair amount of 
severity into her own soprano voice. 
“That’s what folks said when Eve ate 
an apple. And now our leading doctors 
prescribe the fruit- for indigestion.” 

There were times when Harvey 
Coombs could not trust himself to reply 
to his banal sister. 
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‘But ‘he proved to be a reliable 
prognosticator. Several months later 
his stenographer ushered Mrs. Bertha 
Quinters into his inner office of Black- 
stone de luxe, fumed oak walling and 
Kirmanshah flooring. Against the 
tasteful beauty of that background, she 
was a blotch. Coombs disapproved of 
her, even before his slow eyelids had 
lifted past her run-over-at-the-heels 
shoes and saggy-gored black woolen 
skirt to baggy, unbrushed black cloth 
coat. Coombs disliked black clothes on 
a woman, especially the hulky, un- 
pressed, melancholy black affected by 
the great dowdy majority of women 
that swarm at depots, butcher shops, 
street cars, and department stores, like 
croton bugs at water pipes; women in 
whom vanity never was, or from whom, 
because of woe, weariness or poverty, 
it has departed as utterly as down from 
a dried peach. Mrs. Quinters was a 
typical member of that majority which 
regards raiment uninterestedly and 
chooses clothes that will stand rain, 
dust, dirt and wear. 

When the criticising eyes of Coombs 
reached her lymphatic, large-featured 
face, his disapproval became almost dis- 
like. From under the cumbrous brim 
of a black plush hat, trimmed with 
the black plumes and broad taffeta loops 
which for a time were prosperity’s in- 
signia for a working-man’s_ wife, 
looked protuberant eyes of that pas- 
sionless, whitish-blue that bears the 
same relation pulchritudinously to vio- 
let as cold dish-water to Vichy. Her 
eyebrows and lashes were the color of 
dead grass. 

Harvey Coombs did not grimace, be- 
cause he was a well-bred, -intellectual 
gentleman who had long before learned, 
in social and professional life, to keep 
a tight rein on his facial expression, 
even when an inimical judge snarled 
down a justified objection. But he 
wanted to grimace. He lumped ugli- 
uess and crime together. In the secret 
depths of his soul, he almost preferred 
crime. This woman instantly made him 
think of a large, slow, white worm. 

Without laying aside his newspaper, 
he waited for her to state her business. 
But she said nothing—merely seated 


herself heavily on a chair, folded her 
large black-cloth-gloved hands on her 
lap, and regarded him stolidly. 

So Coombs courteously asked her to 
state it, distastefully noting the while 
that the black finger-ends were oozily 
sleek from long wear. A small hint of 
impatience marred the courtesy of his 
smooth voice. . Sensitive ears would 
have caught, “—and be quick in the 
stating. I know beforehand it wont 
interest me!” For the clients of Har- 
vey Coombs seldom came from those 
walks of life which are slatternly paved 
with unpressed wardrobes and run- 
down heels. Besides, he had been only 
half through a white-hot newspaper 
article which severely singed the tough 
reputation of one of his best clients, 
and in the odor of burning he had 
almost sniffed a delectable damage 
suit. 


MBs: BERTHA QUINTERS was 
not sensitive. She settled herself 
more comfortably, and said with plenty 
of deliberation, “I want a divorce.” 

Harvey Coombs stiffened. “I do not 
handle divorce cases’”—curtly. ‘“How- 
ever, ’—he took a card from a drawer 
of his desk and handed it to her,—‘I 
can refer you to a very able lawyer on 
the floor below.” 

Any sweepings that came his way 
Coombs usually turned over to a fel- 
low-graduate, Rufus Obermarck, a 
pink-chinned, squatty Scotch-Italian- 
German, whose eyes were a soft, dove- 
like gray, whose brains had the strength 
and pungency of cayenne pepper, and 
who licked up domestic clashings as a 
Maltese licks Jersey cream. 

Mrs. Quinters took the card, did not 
look at it, crumpled it. 

“You got a divorce for Mary Peter- 
son that used to live in the flat under 
me,” she stolidly but firmly contra- 
dicted. 

Again Harvey Coombs. stiffened. 
“That was an exception”—coldly. “The 
gentleman to whom I referred you—” 

Mrs. Quinters placidly interrupted: 
“Mary said you was cheap. But I’m 
willing to pay what’s fair.” 

Coombs smiled drily. Cheap! And 
his sole remuneration had been a tart 
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reproach from Elva: “Good heavens, 
Harvey, for a high-class lawyer, you’re 
terribly slow! Three weeks to get one 
measly little divorce. That poor woman 
has been so nervous.” And now— 
cheap! 

“Very kind of Mrs. Peterson,” he 
acknowledged. ‘Nevertheless, madam, 
I must repeat—” 

Mrs. Quinters had uncrumpled Ober- 
marck’s card, and was regarding it 
dubiously. Now she squashed it with 
large, disapproving fingers. “I never 
heard of him. 
right to hire.” 

“I do not care to handle divorce 
cases”—with finality. And Coombs 
reached a hand toward the electric but- 
ton beside his desk. 

Mrs. Quinters sighed. The sigh had 
the sad timbre of a March wind sough- 
ing through Lake Michigan’s gray 
waters. ‘Coombs’ reaching hand fell 
back. Curiosity stirred within him, and 
he asked, as he knew afterward, un- 
warily : 

“What are your grounds?” 

“T don’t like him.” 

Coombs almost smiled. He could bet 
a large sum that Mr. Quinters likewise 
did not like her. 

“That’s hardly — sufficient,”—drily. 
“What specific cause for divorce have 
ou?” 

“That’s all.” 
lessly. : 

“Does he beat you?” 

Over her large-featured, pasty face 
drifted contempt, like a faint drifting 
of gray mist. “No. He aint that 
kind.” 

“Does he drink?”’—impatiently. 
“Habitually, that is?” 

“Oh, he takes his few glasses of beer 
a week,”—indulgently. “He aint what 
you'd call a drinkin’ man.” 

Coombs was nonplused. 
woman?” he demanded. 

“No,”—placidly. “At least, I never 
heard. And our neighborhood is ter- 
rible knowin’ when anything like that is 
goin’ on. And terrible tellin’! Besides, 
George aint that kind.” 

“T infer,”—uncertainly,—“that he 
has not deserted you?” 

“We've been married eight years, 


Mary said you was all 


She spoke expression- 


“Another 
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and in the whole time he aint spent. 
more’n eight evenings away from 
home.” Her tone actually suggested 
hopelessness of a change, rather than 
appreciation of fidelity. 

“But, madam, you cannot get a di- 
vorce without grounds!” 

“T got to get one.” 

“Why ?”—with decided impatience. 

“Because, ’’—stolidly. 

“You've got to have a reason—” 

“T told you,’—stolidly. “I don’t like 
him.” 

She was like a caterpillar climbing up 
a twig, and up again, while a specula- 
tive human hand repeatedly pushed it 
down. 

“But that is insuffi” 

“T can’t bear living with him any 
longer,’—with sudden, sullen impetus 
of tone. “And,”—resentfully,—“‘there’s 
lots of folks that do get a divorce with- 
out a reason! I read about ’em in the 
papers, every week, and every day.” 

Harvey Coombs was rather at a loss 
to explain to the stolidly resentful 
creature the long rigmarole of reasons, 
aliased incompatibility, mental cruelty, 
technical desertion, etc., that is used to 
sharpen the law’s dull edge when an 
unusually tough knot of matrimony 
must be cut. 

“Usually applicants produce a bruise 
or a lacerated feeling,” he informed 
her, sarcastically. 

Sarcasm was wasted on Mrs. Bertha 
Quinters. “George wouldn’t bruise a 
woman. And he is a good provider,” 
she acknowledged. “He gets twenty- 
four dollars a week at the machine 
shop.” 

She drew a long, heavy breath that 
moved her whole heavy body. “I don’t 
like seeing his wide, solemn face across 
the table, every morning, and every 
night, and all day Sundays,” she an- 
nounced, “—specially rainy Sundays. 
It’s like being at a funeral all the time. 
I’ve tried—and tried, and I.can’t. And 
—I wont.” 

Coombs let the newspaper slide to his 
crossed knees. 

“He don’t talk much,” she went on 
tonelessly. “Just eats his meals and 
smokes. I turn over in the morning 
and look at his wide, solemn, sleeping 
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face. He breathes through his mouth, 
and the wheezy sound wakes me’ early 
sometimes. And—and,”—heavily—“I 
want a divorce!” 


F OR once in his eloquent life, Harvey 
Coombs found no words entirely 
suitable to the topic. 

“And — and,” — she wriggled un- 
easily on the chair, and her eyelids 
dropped over her whitish-blue eyes, as 
though to cover an expression she was 
reluctant to show—‘“I’m scared of my 
own thoughts sometimes. I get to 
thinking—how I don’t like him. I look 
at the supper dishes, and I get to 
wishing—” 

“Why did you marry him?” sharply 
demanded Coombs. He appraised her 
features as he spoke. 

She was not wholly stupid. “No—I 
aint young, and I aint good-looking. 
And I was twenty-eight when I mar- 
ried him. But I’d worked twelve years 
in the belt factory. I was tired of it. 
I thought it’d be nice to have my own 
flat. Now,’—sullenly,—“I wish I was 
back in the factory.” 

In spite of himself, Coombs was 
moved. A curtain of stolid flesh 
seemed to have swung aside and ex- 
posed such a naked turmoil of soul as 
Ibsen would have gloated over. But 
though Coombs found this kind worth 
many enjoyable intellectual hours a la 
Ibsen, Strindberg, et al., this face-to- 
face view of scalpeled soul was dis- 
agreeable. The woman’s home came 
before him, small, depressing, ugly-neat 
rooms, pictures in imitation oil, over 
all the stagnant odor of boiled meat 
and carrots. (She had the air of being 
addicted to boiled meat.) 

Coombs was reflecting, with cynical 
humor, that he did not wonder that 
Quinters was not garrulous, when her 
eyelids rose, and he got the full force 
of the expression that they had 
covered. 

Now his office was a modernly cheer- 
ful place, at the sun-gilded top of a 
brand-new, cheerful, white-walled sky- 
scraper. Through the open transoms 
came the brisk key-click of typewriters, 
the brisk up-and-down whizz of the ele- 
vators in the corridor beyond, even a 
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cheerful modern oath as one office boy 
impishly collided with another—noth- 
ing morbid. Yet it seemed to Coombs 
as though morbidity suddenly swathed 
him. He felt qualmish, as even an 
earnest and intellectual researcher of 
all ancient, medieval and modern phil- 
osophies may feel, when a diseased soul 
steps forth naked. 

“I—I’m scared of myself sometimes, 
I don’t like him so,” slowly confided 
Mrs. Bertha Quinters for the second 
time. 

And Coombs, hearing, wished un- 
comfortably that some amiable old 
thieving magnate was poking him with 
a fountain pen and abusing a snared 
competitor, “Damn his rights! I tell 
you we’ve got him in a corner, his back 
to the wall, bawling on his knees. And 
I'll bust him, I’ll smash him, I’ll skin 
him!” 

Such talk, somehow, had a more hu- 
man, a more spiritual flavor. 

He took the action most natural to 
his disposition and training. He 
pressed the button for another client to 
be shown in, and bowed Mrs. Quinters 
out with*a positiveness that even she 
could not withstand. 

But all the while that his client, a 
small, sallow, preternaturally calm old 
gentleman, was explaining that certain 
respectable stock of his own manu- 
facture was only sixty-nine per cent 
water, and by no means the seventy- 
four that a _ sassy, hypercritical 
prosecution claimed, Coombs found his 
thoughts following the woman. 

Later in the day, he was annoyed to 
see her stolidly waiting in the ante- 
room for another interview. He curtly 
referred her to Obermarck, and hur- 
ried past her. 

Later in the week, she returrred twice. 
Coombs upbraided his sister Elva for 
indirectly inflicting this annoyance on 
him. 

That flippant’ young matron was 
concerned, but not for her annoyed 
brother. “Well—why don’t you help 
the poor woman?” she demanded with 
some wrath. Elva had a fatuous idea 
that doctors, lawyers, preachers and 
grand-opera stars were put into the. 
world to benefit humanity. 
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“T am constitutionally opposed to di- 

vorce,’ Coombs observed loftily, and, 
he hoped, squelchily. 
course, he never used so colloquial an 
adverb, even mentally. 

“Gracious, I’m constitutionally op- 
posed to lots of things that I have to 
put up with,” retorted Elva, “—tipping, 
and giving Christmas presents, and 
gossip, and buying new clothes all the 
time just because fashions change so.” 

“Divorce is not justified,” said 
Coombs coldly. “I do not believe in 
it, except in an exigency.” 

“Of course,” his sister unexpectedly 
agreed. 
eyes acquired a peculiarly thoughtful 
depth,—“‘there is an exigency behind 
every divorce.” 

Coombs was vaguely alarmed by that 
thoughtfulness. “Surely,”—in haste, 
“you and Will” 

“Of course not,”—carelessly. 

But thereafter whenever Coombs 
thought of Mrs. Bertha Quinters, he 
thought uneasily of Elva. And he 
thought of the former often, since every 
third day at least, she was to be seen 
sitting patiently in his outer office. 

Even Hobey, his stenographer, be- 
came irritated. “But I’ve told her so 
many times that you’re too busy to see 
her,” said that worthy. “She just says 
she’ll wait.” 

One day she waylaid Coombs long 
enough to ask if the case could be held 
and. disposed of without notifying her 
husband. “Not that I care much,”— 
stolidly,—“but if it’s all the same, I’d 
rather just leave a note for him to read 
after it is settled.” 

“Courts don’t do business that way,” 
snapped Coombs. 

“T’ve read in the papers,’—doggedly, 
—‘that folks do get secret divorces—” 

Coombs brushed past her and shut 
the door marked PRIVATE. 

But two days later she detained him 
long enough to say, “I’m willing to pay 
in advance, if you’re afraid you wont 
get your money.” 

“Hobey, take this woman down to 
Mr. Obermarck,” ordered Coombs. 

“T don’t want to go,” she declared 
coldly. “I never knew no one that has 
hired him.” 


Although, of © 


“Only,”—her shallow black 
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USINESS took Coombs out of 
town for ten days and, as Hobey 
had courteously but successfully shooed 


‘Mrs. Quinters away during his absence, 


he did not think of her for two weeks 
after his return, not until one after- 
noon when Hobey ushered in a stoutish 
man, evidently a mechanic. 

Coombs raised slow eyes from a 
stenographic report of the State vs. the 
gentlemen who had built the State’s new 
legislative halls. He waited for the man 
to tell his business, noting absently that 
his face was wide and solemn, and his 
large hands and feet awkwardly over- 
conscious of their own presence. 

The man set himself heavily on a 
chair, and said nothing. 

So Coombs asked him to tell it. A 
decided note of impatience marred the 
courtesy of his smooth voice. Sensi- 
tive ears could catch, “—and tell it 
quick! My time is precious.” 

The man’s wide ears were sensitive. 
He flushed, got out a white muslin 
handkerchief to twist, and said diffi- 
dently, “I—I’d like to get.a divorce 
from my wife.” 

Coombs shook his head annoyedly. 
“Never handle divorce cases. How- 
ever,” —he laid down the batch of typed 
sheets, and took a card from a white 
heap on his desk,—“I can refer you to 
a very able lawyer on the floor 
below.” 

The man took Rufus Obermarck’s 
card and looked dubiously at it. 
Coombs had turned back to the very 
interesting, very unkind report. 

“But you got a divorce for Mary 
Peterson that used to live under us,” 
the man protestingly contradicted. 

“Indeed!” And had Harvey Coombs 
been anyone but himself, he would 
have whistled. Abstraction. quite left 
him. 

“That was an exception ;” and then, 
though he had-no intention of taking 
the case for or versus either of the 
Quinterses, Coombs asked, impelled by 
intellectual and philosophic wonder (or 
common curiosity) : 

“Why do you want a divorce?” 

“T don’t like her,”—briefly. 

“Indeed!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Coombs with zest. 
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“What d’ye mean ?”—a bit huffily. 

“What are your specific grounds ?” 

Quinters regarded him uncertainly, 
as though not understanding. 

“Does she mistreat you? Throw the 
rolling pin or sad-irons at you?” 

“Oh, no,”—with a hint of contempt 
for the questioner. “She aint that 
kind.” 

“No?” By this time Coombs was 
experiencing a relish that even Scho- 
penhauer could not arouse. “Does the 
lady drink?” 

“No,”—shortly. 

“T infer she has not deserted you?” 

The man sighed. “No. I used to 
hope—” He broke off in dejection. 

“Another man?” probed Coombs. 

“Oh no.” This time the contempt 
was more than a hint, as though the 
query were the limit of preposterous- 
ness. “She aint that kind.” 

“What grounds have you, then?” 

“I told you,’—sullenly. “I don’t 
like her. I can’t bear living with her 
any longer. And lots of folks”—re- 
sentfully—“get their divorce without 
any reasons, such as you mentioned. I 
read about ’em in the papers, every 
day.” 

“True,” blandly agreed Coombs, “but 
they usually produce a few foolscap 
pages of reasonable incident.” 

Irony was wasted on Mr. Quinters. 
“Maybe I aint reasonable,” he admitted 
sullenly. ‘Anyway, I’ve tried to keep 
on liking her, and—I can’t.” He sighed 
in a cold and melancholy fashion. 

“She don’t talk much,” he went on 
stolidly; “just cooks the meals, and 
eats, and fusses around the flat. It’s 
awful monotonous, specially Sundays 
—when I’m home all day. And rainy 
Sundays—” He sighed dismally. 

“Why did you marry her?” 

“Oh, it was about twelve years since 
I came to the city and got a job at the 
carriage shop. I’d_ been changing 
around considerable, first oné boarding- 
house, and then another. If the food 
was fair, my room would be punk. If 
the room was clean, the table’d be 
rank, I thought I’d like a home of 
my own.” 

He paused. Then, “I wish I was 
boarding around again,”—dejectedly. 
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AS BEFORE, ‘though not a kindly 

man, Coombs was affected in spite 
of himself. But whereas before his 
sympathy, cynical as it was, had gone to 
the absent man, now, illogically, it went 
to the absent woman. He saw the de- 
pressing flat, and this man of wide, 
solemn face, with downcast, discon- 
tented eyes, poisoning the atmosphere 
with his secret, furtive wish that he was 
“boarding around again!” 

And still, upon reflection, he could 
not blame the man! There was the sul- 
len, silent woman always opposite, 
poisoning the atmosphere with her fur- 
tive wish that she was “back working 
in the belt factory.” 

“Not that Bertha aint a good house- 
keeper,” added Quinters with reluctant 
admiration. “She is, and she’s a good 
cook. Only—” Again he sighed 
morosely. 

“T told you that I do not handle di- 
vorce cases,” Coombs said decidedly. 
“Anyway, I cannot see that you have 
any real grounds.” 

“T told you,”—sullenly—‘“I don’t 
like her.” He scraped his chair nearer 
to Coombs, ‘and leaned forward. His 
voice lowered. He appeared fright- 
ened. “I get to thinking of how much 
I don’t like her, and I’m scared of my 
own thoughts sometimes.” 

Coombs had read widely. He re- 
membered a story of Kipling’s, and his 
own chair scraped back from the for- 
ward-leaning, wide, solemn face. 

“Nonsense,” he said, but he said it 
weakly. 

“You see I got to get a divorce, don’t 
you?” begged Quinters. 

“Yes—I guess I see,” Coombs ac- 
knowledged grumpily. “Be here to- 
morrow at four o’clock.” 

Quinters rose obediently, but at the 
door he lingered. 

“Tf it is all the same,”—hesitatingly, 
—‘“T’d just as soon not tell her till it is 
all over. Then—I could leave a note 
in the flat,’—shamefacedly. “I—I 
kind of hate to face her after she learns 
the way that I’ve been feeling toward 
her.” 

“Courts don’t do business that way,” 
Coombs brusquely remarked for the 
second time. 
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“T’ve read in the papers about folks 
getting a divorce secretly.” 

Coombs pressed the button for 
Hobey. He sent him to notify Mrs. 
Quinters to be at his office at four P. M. 
the following day. 

Then Coombs himself telephoned to 
Obermarck, asking him to come up the 
following day around four-fifteen. The 
sweeping had to be done,—Coombs 
recognized that,—or a particular home 
was going to be mighty unhealthy. 
But he really did not care about wield- 
ing the broom. 


So: the following day, Bertha Quin- 

ters and George Quinters faced each 
other. Both were surprised, and both 
_ were obviously apprehensive. And both 
were self-consciously silent. 

Harvey Coombs was not of a loiter- 
ing disposition. He plunged straight 
at the matter. 

“Each of you people,”—bluntly,— 
“has come to me and asked me to secure 
you a divorce—” 

“Each!” uttered both. 

“Each,”’—equably. “And under the 
circumstances, I do not feel that I have 
4 moral right to dissuade you.” 

He became aware of the fact that 
Mrs. Quinters was trembling. When 
a large woman trembles in a compara- 
tively small room, you may become 
aware of it, though you do not happen 
to be looking in her direction. 

Coombs looked at Mrs. Quinters. 
She was sitting very straight, like a 
large heavy hen, quivering with indig- 
nation at imminent ejectment from its 
nest. Her eyes were neither passion- 
less nor pale. They were glary. 

Startled, Coombs looked at Quinters. 
His wide, solemn mouth was parted in 
amazement. 

Being the woman, Mrs. Quinters 
grasped the situation, and charged first. 
“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“Haven't I been a good wife to you?” 

Being the man, and not unchivalrous, 
her husband cringed before the charge. 
He hung his head sheepishly. Then he 
remembered, though belatedly, and 
lifted it! “What do you mean ?”’—re- 
sentfully. “Aint I been a good hus- 


band to you?” 
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“Why,’—slowly inspecting him, as 
though he were a stranger,—“I never 
said you hadn’t been. Only—” 

“T never reflected on you, Bertha,”— 
hastily. “Only—” 

“T don’t know how I’ve failed 
in my duty,” stiffly remarked Mrs. 
Quinters. 

Quinters passively allowed himself 
to be pushed to the defensive. “It was 
so—so kind of—monotonous,”—sul- 
lenly. Under her reproachful eyes, he 
wriggled. “There was times,”—sulk- 
ily,—“when I sat and looked at those 
supper dishes, and just itched to smash 
’em instead of eating off ’em.” 

“George Quinters!” exclaimed the 
wife of his bosom. She stared at him. 
He hung his head. Coombs was the 
one to wriggle uneasily then. 

“T didn’t think you had it in you,” 
said Mrs. Quinters, admiringly. “Why, 
George, many a night I was scared of 
myself—I was so tempted to do the 
same thing!” 

Her husband’s wide, solemn face 
seemed to lighten. It became alert. 

“Bertha,’—queerly—‘“how I have 
misjudged you!” 


UT as they sidled out, sheepishly 

grinning, the pair of them, Quint- 
ers lingered at the door. “How much 
do we owe you?” 

“Whatever you think you owe me,” 
said Coombs, “put into a new dress for 
your wife—and a whisk-broom and a 
pressing-iron. And please don’t buy 
black.” 

“T never cared much for black my- 
self,” agreed Quinters. 

“T used to have a notion for tan my- 
self,” said Mrs. Quinters reminiscently. 
“Do you remember, ‘George, that tan 
silk I got married in?” 

“T liked that dress,”—earnestly. 


T four-twenty, Obermarck hustled 

into the office. “Sorry couldn’t get 
here sooner. Where are the warring 
parties ?” 

“Changed their minds.” 

Obermarck was disgusted and said 
so. “I suppose you talked ’em out of 
it,” he said. “You might have remem- 
bered me, Coombs.” 
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By MAX 





HE marriage of “stars” is al- 
T ways interesting to the mul- 

titude, though in the profes- 
sion itself, matrimony is frequently the 
end of all things. We all remember this 
famous beauty or that, who fluttered 
magnificently behind the footlights for 
a brief season and then disappeared 
into the limbo of mere domesticity, 
to become the mother of bouncing 
boys, it may be, the ornament of 
diagonal assemblies. Some of these 
ladies we lose forever; others return to 
us. I fear I must put Elsie Heather in 
the former category. 

Yet what a whirlwind of applause 

emoved about her but a few short 

months ago! How managers bent the 
knee to her! What a favorite she was! 
Fortunes must have been made by her 
post-cards alone. Heaven knows what 
the jewelers owed to her. Her pearls 
alone were insured at one time” for 
more than fifty thousand pounds. 

I went into Elsie’s dressing-room 
with Bet Marsden one night some five 
months before her marriage, and well 
as.I knew what her popularity was, the 
evidence of it astonished me. 

Flowers were everywhere. The 
room was half-smothered in pink 
roses and carnations of every hue. 
Upon a side table there lay a pile of 
letters a foot high, autograph albums, 
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photo’s to be signed and passionate pro- 
tests of undying affection. The dress- 
ing-table itself showed a superb brooch 
of emeralds and diamonds which 
could not have cost less than five hun- 
dred pounds. When we came out, Bet 
Marsden told me. that it came from the 
Earl. 

“What Earl?” asked I, for I knew 
nothing of the business. 

He named the man and left me more 
surprised than ever. 

“But he’s worth fifty thousand a 
year,” said I. “Do you say he wants 
to marry her?” 

“T know it,” he replied. And when 
Bet Marsden knows a thing, it is so. 


OF COURSE, every habitué of the 

theater is acquainted with Bet 
Marsden, though why he is called 
“Bet,” Heaven only knows. Dark and 
almost Eastern in type, the fellow had 
a set of chambers in the Temple at 
that time, and every stage door seemed 
open to him. Managers accredited 
him with some influence with the press: 
whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
know. He had found the money for 
several successful shows, though few 
believed that he himself was the owner 
of more than two-pence half-penny. 
One thing, however, is quite sure. He 
had a remarkable influence over wom- 
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en; and these pretty ladies would tell 
him their troubles with all the freedom 
of an ingénue speaking to a devoted 
papa. 

Here, perhaps, lay the secret of his 
influence over Elsie Heather. I have 
heard it said that he discovered her 
in a pantomime at Leeds and wired to 
a London manager to come down and 
see her immediately. Certainly he 
watched over her interests in town con- 
tinuously, and however crowded her 
dressing-room might be, you would 
generally see Marsden’s black eyes 
peering at you from a corner and hear 
his deep baying laugh from the depths 
of the best arm-chair. 

I went back to the Temple with him 
that night and when we had filled our 
pipes and his wonderful “pipkin” had 
been produced from the cupboard, I 
asked him if he really thought that 
Elsie would marry. He smiled. 

“The Theater says she'll marry 
either the Earl or the Boy. I should 
say it’s an even chance between them.” 

“Oh,” said I, “but who’s the Boy 
anyway? I haven't heard of him.” 

“Then you’re out of the news en- 
tirely. The Boy has curly hair and is 
one of the birds. He used to race the 
big cars in the old days. Now, he 
looks down on them from above.” 

“And the women look up to him. 
Tell me, why does this flying business 
attract them so?” 

He smiled a little sardonically. 

“They like funerals,” he said quietly. 
“They stage-manage this kind of trag- 
edy well. I would say that the Boy 
would win outright if I didn’t expect 
to read of his death any day in the 
newspapers. That being so, the Earl 
may have a chance. I'll tell you more 
after the Earl’s soirée at Deerley Park 
on Sunday. You’re going?” 

“No,” said I, “six weeks out of town 
sees to that. We’re soon forgotten in 
London, Bet, except by the dogs. I 
sha’n’t be there.” 

“Then I'll tell you all the news on 
Monday. The Earl’s invited half the 
player-folk in town—special train and 
all that. They say that he 
means to propose to her there. Twill 
be a great marriage if he does.” 
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“Then she'll accept him,” said I. 
He looked at me curiously. 
“Man, if’ your mother had mangled 
the other lady’s blankets in Glasgow, 
would you accept a coronet and fifty 
thousand a year?” 

“Her mother a washerwoman!” 

“Ay,” he said. “She comes from = 
tub all right.” 

And then I thought he became = 


_ serious. 


DIDN’T get the news from him on 

Monday, but on the Tuesday night 
he told me. 

“A droll business,” he said—and 
then: “A near thing, my boy, a very 
near thing indeed!” 

“Then she didn’t accept him, Bet?” 

He loaded the monstrous pipe and 
showed a trained eye for the best arm- 
chair. 

“Twas a great pity, my boy,” he 
said. “We had cocktails in the train 
going down and more cigars than a 
man could smoke. The lunch was all 
served by pierrots, and there were men 
in armor to keep the geniuses from 
quarreling as to which one got the big- 
gest diamond pin: from the King. I 
lost Elsie directly we sat down and, of 
course, I didn’t expect to keep her with 
the Earl watching the gate like a dog 
in a kennel. Later on, everybody went 
out on the lawn to hear the band and 
just when they were getting merry, 
what should happen but the Boy came 
flying across the Park in his aéroplane 
—and that made the Earl mad, you be 
Of course, he hadn’t asked the young- 
ster there, as he would have done if he 
had been a clever man; and the conse- 
quence was that everyone was tickled 
to death, and Elsie herself waved a 
handkerchief when the monoplane 
went over.” 

“What did the Earl say?” I asked. 

“What did he say? It wasn’t what 
he said ; it was what he looked. If he’d 
have had a gun in his hand, there’d be 
one flying man the fewer at Brook- 
lands to-day. No doubt the Boy was 
in the wrong, but when one is two and 
twenty and the girl is Elsie Heather, 
the jurisprudence of the thing doesn’t 
trouble you much. 




















“The Boy flew over the park and the 
Earl flew into a terrible passion. I 
think it was just to appease him that 
Elsie consented to let him drive her 
home that night in his car, instead of 
taking the special train as the rest of 
us had to do. It was as much as to 
say that she did not approve of the 
Boy after all and that the Earl was 
really the man. 

“At any rate, we took it so and some 
of them threw rice when the car set 
off. The Boy, meanwhile, was still 
among the stars—just the place where 
this particular boy deserved to be. 
How he would have laughed if he 
could have seen what happened, not 
very far from Chertsey as the crow 
does not fly.” 

“What?” said I. “Did they go to 
Chertsey? That’s an odd road to have 
taken.” 

“Not for lovers. If you were driv- 
ing the prettiest woman in London 
from the wilds of Surrey to her flat 
in Knightsbridge, you wouldn’t spend 
an hour on the map to discover which 
was the shortest road. Neither did the 
Earl. He appears to have driven 
across the country looking for a place 
to dine, and when he found one, it was 
nearly eight o’clock. At a quarter past 
ten, more or less precisely, the happy 
pair left the hostelry and set out upon 
their way to London. It was about ten 
minutes Jater when the off front tire 
burst and the Earl climbed out of the 
Rolls-Royce to fit the spare-wheel, a 
task which he bungled badly, as ama- 
teurs often do, and succeeded only in 
dropping the axle from the jack and 
bending it so badly that neither spare 
nor any other wheel could be fitted at 
all. 

“This was a pretty to-do, yet his no- 
bility made light of it. Chertsey sta- 
tion was but three miles away—what 
more agreeable than a walk upon such 
a lovely night of spring, especially 
at a moment when the moon was 
in the sky and the eyes of one particu- 
lar star a sufficient lamp for any road? 
‘We'll walk,’ said my lord, ‘but first we 
will see if there is anyone in this cot- 
tage who will look after the car until 
we can send help from some garage.’ 
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“Well, he knocked on the door of 
the cottage in question, and what was 
his surprise when a veritable don’t- 
like-London-curate emerged therefrom. 
The curate had been sitting up writ- 
ing sermons, or reading The Church 
Family Newspaper, or doing some- 
thing equally serviceable to mankind, 
when he heard a sound of voices with- 
out, and set out upon his mission of 
charity. A party in distress! Of 
course they must take refuge in his 
humble cottage. Man and wife obvi- 
ously—he knew nothing of theatrical 
convention, poor man; and the Earl 
never thinking he would see him again, 
did not contradict him when he sur- 
mised the obvious. Would they stay 
all night or try to catch the last train? 
He had a spare bed-room in the cot- 
tage—but, of course, if they did prefer 
the train, he would see that the car 
was watched until help came. In the 
end they left him full of zeal and with 
a big pipe in his mouth—but what 
were my Lord’s feelings when Mr. 
Curate turned up yesterday at Bel- 
grade Square (where his nobility lives 
with his aged mother) and asked after 
‘the Countess’ before a drawing-room 
full of people? Of course, his curi- 
osity had probed the contents of the 
derelict car, and had discovered whose 
property it was in a twinkling. Now 
the whole town has the story and is 
uproariously merry: while you may 
imagine just what Elsie thinks of it. 
Women have no sense of humor which 
responds to a gaucherie of that kind, 
and it is my opinion that the Earl will 
hardly see more than the back of her 
in days to come, fifty thousand or no 
fifty thousand per annum. He’s lost 
her to her Boy, and that’s the whole 
truth of it.” 

“And yet,” said I, “it’s a lot of 
money, Bet.” 

And so, to be sure, it is. 


Y interest in the-fortunes of Elsie 

Heather fed upon this episode, 

and I watched her progress with a very 
real curiosity. 

That such a beautiful woman would 

not make a faux pas was devoutly to 

be hoped, and I listened more than 
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once to old Bet when he lectured her 
with all the dignity of a father in a 
melodrama. 

The Earl’s chances at this time ap- 
peared to be very poor, despite the fact 
that he occupied the Royal box alter- 
nately with a Maharajah from India 
who desired to present Elsie with an 
elephant, and did actually send her a 
ruby which must have been worth some 
thousands of pounds. She appeared 
to have abandoned her aspirations to 
a coronet and to have settled down to 
a whole-hearted devotion to the Boy 
which promised to be really dan- 
gerous. 

This fortunate youth was then fly- 
ing regularly at Hendon, and Elsie 
would drive out in her pretty car every 
Sunday to have tea with him. Some- 
times he came to the theater to spend 
an hour in her dressing-room and some 
friend of his would give a supper 
party now and then to which both he 
and she were invited. The fact that 
he did not entertain, himself, might be 
set down to a mere contest between 


profit and loss in which the odds were 


consistently upon the latter. The Boy 
had no money—deficiency common to 
the human race but exceedingly annoy- 
ing when so expensive an article as 
Elsie Heather has to be considered. 

This trifling circumstance might, in 
the ordinary course of affairs, have 
“put the lid” upon the Boy’s chances 
at a very early stage of the proceed- 
ings; but if he had not money, he had 
prospects, and those are no bad substi- 
tute in a woman’s estimation. 

To put it briefly, the Boy’s fortune 
consisted neither of a ship which would 


presently come in nor of a great aunt. 


who would presently go out. His 
future was in the air; a balloon d’essat 
so to speak, which a great daily news- 
paper had then launched with an edi- 
torial flourish of trumpets to be heard 
throughout the universe. Ten thou- 
sand pounds were offered for a great 
flying race from London to Dublin and 
back; and so clever was the Boy and 
so admirable his machine, that few be- 
lieved he could lose. 

His own opinion was quite emphatic 
on the point. The ten thousand pounds 
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were as good as in his pocket, and with 
that he meant to take Elsie to-South 
Africa for their honeymoon. Why to 
South Africa, he could not have told 
you for the life of him; but the Bey 
was ever romantic and no doubt he 
thought she would be flattered if lions 
sang her lullaby. 


ELSIE herself was tremendously ex- 

cited about this business, and old 
Bet Marsden used to report progress 
to me almost daily. Bet was a little 
subdued, I thought, though I had not 
believed hitherto that he cared two- 
pence whether she married the Boy or 
the Earl. But now I began to perceive 
that he would be disappointed if she 
missed the coronet and that he thought 
her very foolish for putting so great a 
matter to the risk. As for the flying 
business, it merely provoked him to 
new anathemas upon woman and her 
whims. 

“While he’s on terra firma, I don’t 
believe she cares a dump for him,” 
said he. “That’s women all over. 
We've got to walk head downwards 
like flies before they’ll notice us at all, 
and then they like to see the money 
come tumbling out of our trousers’ 
pockets. If this youngster wins the 
race, she’ll marry him as sure as I sit 
here, and that will be the greatest 
tragedy she ever played.” 

I said that I supposed so. 

“And yet, Bet,” I added, “you once 
told me that you thought she’d die in 
a convent after all.” 

He smiled good naturedly. 

“Ah, well,” he said, very much 
amused, “I may. be right in the long 
run, though heaven knows what will 
happen on Saturday if the young devil 
gets the money. I’ve too great a re- 
gard for her to let her waste her 
chances on an acrobat with a bony face, 
and that’s the whole truth.” 

I said I had no doubt of it and ulti- 
mately promised to go out to Hendon 
with him on the eventful day. The 
race had been enormously boomed, and 
we met a great crowd on the road. 
All these people had come on the off- 
chance of seeing some obliging fellow 
break his neck for their delectation; 
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and I could not but reflect how inter- 
ested they would have been had any- 
one told them of the comedy then being 
played behind the scenes. Difficult in- 
deed I found it to convince even myself 


that one result of the newspaper’s en- - 


terprise might be the disappearance of 
Elsie Heather from the London stage, 
the surrender by her of a position 
which many women coveted, and the 
final victory of the Boy in a contest 
which had become theatrically titanic. 
Yet such, Bet assured me, was the case. 
He entered the aérodrome believing it. 
He inspected the monoplanes in the 
same faith, and there was no more 
anxious man among all those thou- 
sands when the first airman went whirl- 
ing into the air and the great race had 
begun. 

That Elsie was there goes without 
saying, and superb she looked in a 
gown that Paris had made of a blue 
stolen from Cambridge. The very fact 
that it was Saturday and she had cut 
the matinée would have established 
more than an ordinary interest in the 


affair ; but when one saw her worship- 
ing at the hangar wherein the Boy 
was enthroned, one could readily be- 
lieve every word of old Bet Marsden’s 


story. 
With what glowing eyes she watched 


him! How, defying all the rules, she 
mingled with the mechanics when he 
was among them and listened to his 
words with a woman’s just elation. 
There was no prouder man in Europe 
that day than the Boy. Great airman 
as we all know him to be, he moved 
majestically in the consciousness of 
popularity and of power. Not for a 
moment did he doubt the certainty of 
his coming victory. Had not Bleriot 
built him a machine the like of which 
had never yet been seen in this be- 
nighted country? 

When he climbed into the seat of it 
and mechanics were all about him and 
the monstrous engine was started with 
a roar, Elsie threw him a great horse- 
shoe of white heather and gardenias 
tied with a ribbon of Cambridge blue; 
and he hung it on his wrist as he 
bawled to them to let go. He was the 
fifth to start. Alas—the first to fall. 
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Now this really was an ironic jest 

upon the part of that gentle God- 
dess in whose keeping are the destinies 
of young lovers. 

Depict this gallant youth soaring to 
the skies, Elsie’s beautiful eyes follow- 
ing him with a wan desire they could 
not conceal; the swaying crowd; the 
glorious zenith; the monoplane rapidly 
becoming but a speck as its master 
mounted and mounted before making 
that swift wheel westwards which 
should land him amongst the Irishmen. 
Say that his progress had hitherto been 
that of a prince at the head of victori- 
ous armies, and then understand the 
débacle which followed. 

Soon people began to say that these 
aérial starts were well enough; but 
why did the fellow not remember that 
his destination was Dublin. A ‘few 
moments later somebody suggested that 
it could not be all right with the Boy, 
or he would not have lingered thus in 
the empyrean when time so closely con- 
cerned his fortune. The whispers 
passed rapidly to a murmur, the mur- 
mur to a shout which could not be kept 
from Elsie’s ears. A tragedy was at 
hand. Who could deny it? 

I was with Bet at the time, not 
twenty yards from where she stood, 
and I watched her curiously. 

“She was proud,” I said, “and upon 
pride, there came to her a sense of 
triumph.” The Knight was worthy of 
the lists and of his Lady. Then came 
the doubt. She heard the murmurs 
and turning to Bet, she asked him what 
they meant. 

“Oh,” says he, in his matter of fact 
way, “the Boy’s all right. It’s some- 
thing to do with the tin kettle behind, I 
suppose. Don’t you be anxious, Elsie; 
he’ll come down all right. You can’t 
kill ’em at his age if you try.” 

The smile had passed from her face 
at this time, and she appeared to be 
very anxious. I had a good pair of 
glasses with me and I looked at the 
Boy’s machine and saw that he was 
making little progress, though, to be 
sure, he did not seem to be in any dan- 
ger. Presently, however, it appeared 
that he had ceased to rise in the air 
and was actually coming down. 
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“A volplane,” I whispered to Bet, 
and he passed the word on to Elsie. 

“It’s the tin kettle, right enough,” 
says he. “He’s coming down, my dear, 
just because he can’t tear himself away 
from us. Don’t you be anxious. 
There’s nothing wrong or he wouldn’t 
be flying like that.” 

She was not convinced. What 
woman would have been? Even the 
rest of us were subdued, for this kind 
of thing is infectious and she had al- 
ready made us desire the Boy’s-victory. 
The loss of time at the start must have 
handicaped him seriously already, and 
if it chanced that anything were really 
wrong with his machine, good-by to 
the ten thousand and the dreams of a 
woman’s “Yes” which fell with it. 

All this passed through my head in 
a flash, while he descended in great 
sweeping circles, not immediately 
above us as we had expected, but some 
little distance to the northward, where 
there are fields and a farm, as all the 
world knows. The Boy declared after- 
wards that it was some machination of 
the devil which stopped fis engine al- 
most at the start and brought him 
down in the particular duck-pond 
wherein he fell. However, that may 
have been. It is unfortunately most 
true that Bet, fearing the ultimate dis- 
aster, did borrow the Earl’s motor-car 
and drive hell for leather to the scene. 
There he arrived in the very nick of 
time to discover the Boy, green but 
uninjured, and to hear his opinions of 
monoplanes and others in language 
which no paper could bear. In short, 
his advent was unpropitious and the 
Boy was so little grateful that he told 
him to go to the devil. 


[z HAS already been said in the 
course of this narrative that women 
will never pardon ridicule when it is 
in any way turned upon themselves. 
Elsie had driven out at a speed con- 
siderably exceeding the legal limit, in 
the hope of consoling the Boy and of 
leading him back to the aérodrome 
wherein he might procure another ma- 
chine for the venture which should en- 
rich him. She found him, if the truth 
must be told, squatting in some three 
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feet of slimy green water with the 
monoplane in ruins about him and a 
family of ducks for his interested audi- 
ence. The Boy’s spirits were not 
broken nor was his ardor abated. 
“Rotten,” he said, and they agreed with 
him. There was no doubt whatever 


.that the term applied to the scene in 


question. 

So Elsie drove home in the Earl’s 
motor car, and so at dinner that night 
did Bet confess to me with less satis- 
faction than I had expected, his con- 
viction that the coronet was hers at 
last and that few were the days which 
could pass before she would wear it. 


‘THE victory seemed assured, and yet 

as the old adage goes, “There’s 
a a slip twixt the cup and the 
ip.” 

We in the theater all-thought that 
Elsie would be a countess within the 
month; but the days passed without 
news of so great a happening, and the 
most diligent search in the archives of 
marriage failed to discover a single 
line. which would have delighted the 
town. In a word, she remained Elsie 
Heather, spinster, and the next thing 
we knew about it was that she was to 
appear in a new opera from Vienna _ 
and that the Boy was to be of the com- 
pany. 

Bet Marsden brought me the tidings 
to the club some days before the opera 
was produced. He seemed greatly 
amused by it, and fell to the phrases 
of the prize ring. “A regular smash 
on the point,” he called it, and de- 
clared with conviction that if the Earl 
were not immediately busy, he certain- 
ly would be counted out. For myself, 
I had hardly apprehended the true 
meaning of the situation, and I pressed 
him to make it clear to me. 

“You tell me that he has joined the 
company,” said I. “What do you mean 
by that, Bet? Has he put money into 
it?” 

“No! No!” he cried, banging the 
table with emphasis, to the great dan- 
ger of my solitary pint of Hock. “He’s 
been taken on as a chorus man, just 
that. He’ll see her every day and flirt 
with her in the wings till all’s blue. 














Man, it’s a bright idea. The Earl will 
be black in the face when he hears 
of it.” 

“Which will not improve his matri- 
monial chances,” said I, and then I 
asked him, “Is the Boy clever? Can 
he sing or dance?” 

“Devil a bit! He’s got a voice like 
an east wind in a gas pipe, and a giraffe 
would look prettier on its toes. That’s 
the humor of it. He does just nothing 
at all and mighty well he does it.” 

“Then how did he get engaged?’ I 
asked very naturally. Bet said it was 
easy enough. 

“They want a few clean-looking 
lads, and want ’em badly,” said he. 
“Most of ’em look as though they had 
come straight out of a billiard saloon 
and were in a hurry to get back again. 
The Boy has the public school and 
’varsity touch, and he wont say ‘horf’ 
when he means ‘off.’ That’s why they 
have engaged him. He’s to play an 
Austrian millionaire with a French ac- 
cent, and well enough he’ll do it. You 
wait and see the fun. We'll have the 
Earl enlisting next, sure and certain.” 

I laughed at the idea, for it sug- 
gested a droll situation enough. If 
henceforth all the lovers of our lead- 
ing ladies were to be numbered in the 
company, we might yet attain measures 
of comedy which conventionality had 
denied us. The prospect of the Earl, 
with his fifty thousand a year, appear- 
ing nightly as a shepherd in a kilt 
would certainly draw the town; and if 
it could be put abroad that he and the 
Boy were rivals, then assuredly were 
the fortunes of this Viennese opera 
made. 

Unhappily, nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. The Earl appeared ignorant of 
his rival’s stratagem. The first night 
came and he was in the Royal box as 
usual. If he detected the Boy among 
the crowd of immaculate youths who 
attended upon Elsie, he gave no sign 
of displeasure. The night, indeed, was 
just another triumph for this won- 
drously beautiful girl who held so sure 
a place in the affections of all play- 
goers. Even old Bet admitted that she 
was immense. It was much for such 
a cynic to say. 
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| DID not see Bet for some days after 

this, and then met him by accident 
in the Savoy Hotel. .He is usually 
rather slap-dash in his dress, a true 
Bohemian, with a gift for losing shirt- 
studs which is embarrassing to his 
friends; but on this occasion he acttal- 
ly wore a white waistcoat with jeweled 
buttons, and his tie no longer reposed 
in the vicinity of his left ear. When I 
pressed him to tell me what cataclysm, 
social or otherwise, was responsiblé for 
his disguise, he admitted that it was 
the Earl. 

“[’m going to sup with him at that 
table over there,” says he. “Elsie’s 
coming—I’ll just have to chaperon 
‘em. Perhaps we'll be seeing you by 
and by.” 

I said that it might be so, and I went 
off to join my own party. There was 
a good view of his table from the place 
where I sat, and I observed that the 
Earl had three other guests and that 
his sister-in-law, Lady Windermere, 
was among them. This seemed an 
omen not to be passed by lightly. He 
had begun to introduce Elsie to his 
family and there could be but one ob- 
ject in that! Surely now, a man might 
have said that her victory was won. 
What chance had, the Boy against the 
splendors of this ancient house with 
its thousand years of superb tradition 
and its unbroken line of hard-drinking 
ancestors? “None at all,” says com- 
mon sense. 

I joined the Earl’s table after sup- 
per and had a few words with him. He 
is a meek little man, as all the world 
knows, and is very fond of talking 
about things which sound odd to 
theatrical ears. That night, I remem- 
ber, we discussed his collection of Ital- 
ian curios, particularly of old church 
missals and ancient candlesticks. But 
I did not fail to observe that his gray 
eyes followed Elsie’s every gesture, and 
that any kindly glance she turned upon 
him could bring a flash of color to his 
usually pallid cheeks. 

His sister-in-law, on the other hand, 
seemed perfectly bored by the whole 
affair. She is a woman of unusual cul- 


ture, and I doubt not she found it very 
difficult to follow that expressive lan- 
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guage in which ladies of the theater in- 
dulge. Nevertheless, she made a brave 
effort, and her. attitude towards Elsie 
was that of a kindly woman approach- 
ing a strange animal which might or 
might not bite the hand which 
caressed it. 

We broke up at a quarter to one, and 
Bet came round with me to my rooms. 
He seemed to think that the matter was 
settled this time and that nothing re- 
mained but the shouting. I found him, 
to my surprise, just a- little bit de- 
pressed at the turn affairs were tak- 
ing, and this was difficult to understand 
unless upon the supposition that he had 
backed the Boy. When I questioned 
him, he denied anything of the kind. 

“The man will make her a good hus- 
band,” said he, “and she will run his 
house like a princess born. What more 
can you want? She’s a great chance 
and she’d be a madwoman not to 
take it.” 

“Then you are quite sure she’s ac- 
cepted him?” said I 
and 


He shook his head at that, 
drained his glass before he answered 
me. 

“Who’s sure of anything about a 
woman? I'll tell you more on Wednes- 


day week after the ball. If it is not 
then, it will be never. You'll come 
with me, of course. I have an invita- 
tion for the pair of us.” 

I paused; my hand upon the decanter, 
and asked him to what ball he re- 
ferred. 

“Why,” says he, “to the great night 
the Earl is giving at Prince’s. The 
whole town will be there. Come along 
and sée the last of her. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he married her next day.” 

“T will come,” said I. “What price 
on the Boy now, Bet?” 

He smiled curiously. 

“You’ve never finished with ’em,” he 
said, yet what he meant, Heaven only 
knows. 


ONDON heard of the Earl’s enter- 
tainment with some amusement, 
but it did not confirm the theater’s opin- 
ion that he was about to marry Elsie 
Heather. Rather it spoke of a catholic 
taste and of the generosity of a man 
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who desired to amuse a profession by 
which he himself had been so con- 
sistently amused. 

It was to be a great affair. Every- 
body told you that. All the principals 
of the musical comedy theaters had 
been asked and the prettiest girls from 
the choruses. Nimble actors were to 
spring nimble surprises upon astonished 
companies. There were dancers from 
Paris and dancers from Berlin, while 
supper was to be taken sitting on 
the ground from paper baskets to be 
thrown down from the gallery. When 
it was added that champagne was to 
be served from silver buckets, the town 
declared that it was in for a very ex- 
citing evening, indeed. 

Nominally you went in fancy dress, 
but this troubled nobody, for Venetian 
cloaks were to be had for the asking at 
the door and some of the actors’ frilled 
shirts were alarming enough for any- 
thing. 

I reached Prince’s just before mid- 
night and found an interesting gath- 
ering already assembling. The tone 
was moderate at this time and a gen- 
eral hush of expectancy seemed to have 
fallen upon the company. The Earl 
himself stood at the entrance to the 
ballroom and gave a stately welcome 
to the many beauties who passed him. 
Elsie had not then arrived. She came 
anon with a love of effect truly thea- 
trical; and her entrance was the signal 
which loosed every tongue and focused 


all eyes upon her. 


How beautiful shé was! How won- 
derful were her jewels! 

London has agreed that no more 
captivating figure ever appeared 
amongst us, and certainly she was at 
her best that night. As for the Earl, 
he seemed enraptured and, wherever 
she moved, there he followed as an 
obedient dog that has learned to obey. 
I thought she treated him a little light- 
ly, perhaps fearing to abase herself be- 
fore such a company; but she was 
proud beyond question, and when he 
led her out for the first waltz it seemed 
as though “My Lady” had already 
come into her own. 

This was the just conclusion to which 
we all had come when the new and 















surprising thing happened. So utterly 
unlooked for was this that even the 
elect were staggered beyond all words. 
I had been having a glass of cham- 
pagne with old Bet at the buffet and 
was in the very act of taking a ciga- 
rette from his case, when some one 
whispered the amazing tidings that 
Chloe Denason was in the room. Not 
only did the passer-by tell us this, but 
he added the surprising information 
that the Boy had brought her. 

We heard him as men who listened 
to a tale of marvels, or of cannibals 
that do eat each other. 


HLOE DENASON there! She to 

whom the Earl had paid fifteen 
thousand pounds for a breach of prom- 
ise of marriage not three years ago! 
Astonishing indeed, and the Boy had 
brought her—infamous! The young 
devil ought to be horse-whipped. 

“How in the name of Venus did they 
get their invitations?” I asked Bet. He 
shook his head as one who feigned sor- 
row, though I quickly detected a smile 
in the corner of his eye. 

“She’s playing at the theater,’ he 
said sagely. “The whole company was 
asked. They had forgotten her and 
the Boy. It’s a pretty business, my son, 
and we'll see some fun.” 

“But,” said I, “she ought to have had 
the decency to have kept away.” 

He thought upon that; then he jus- 
tified her. 

“How did she know that the Earl 
was giving the party? These things 
are not done that way. You've been 
in the theater long enough to know 
what happens. Somebody just goes 
round to the dressing-rooms and says, 
‘All you girls are expected at Prince’s 
to-night.’ Which of ’em is going to 
ask questions? They don’t care a two- 
penny damn who is giving the ball or 
who isn’t. They just go for the sake 
of the dance-and the supper.” 

“I’ll wager the Boy knew,” said I, 
wondering at my friend’s indifference 
to a really tragic situation. What would 
Elsie say to this! Bet seemed neither 
to know nor to care. 

“Boys will be boys,” cried he, and 
he drank another glass of champagne 
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with gusto. “Let’s go up and watch 
‘em; it’s better than any meat or 
drink.” 

We went upstairs and entered the 
ballroom immediately. Quite unaware 
of the sensation she had caused and 
ignorant of the nature of the hospital- 
ity she was enjoying, Chloe Denason 
was then dancing vigorously with the 
Boy, who seemed to be having the time 
of his life. 

Elsewhere the sensation of their ap- 
pearance had put a hush upon the com- 
pany. People talked of it in excited 
groups. Elsie herself was the center 
of a little company which apparently 
tried to persuade her not to leave the 
room immediately. As for the Earl, 
he stood quite alone under the gallery, 
biting his mustache furiously and 
seemingly undecided whether to make 
a personal attack on the Boy or call 
in the police to his assistance. So the 
dance went on. At the end of it, there 
came the crowning infamy, for what 
should the Boy do but, stopping before 
the Earl with Chloe upon his arm, he 
cried, “Hello, Biscuits! Surely you re- 
member Chloe!” 

“Biscuits,” be it known, was an an- 
cient name bestowed upon the Earl in 
the days of his theatrical youth. He 
was then supposed to be passionately 
in love with a creamy vision whose 
father was a manufacturer of those in- 
digestible comestibles which  school- 
boys call “fly papers.” 

And here he was, publicly affronted 
by this mealy appellation before the 
guests he had delighted to honor. Do 
you wonder that his ferocity became 
ungovernable and that he sent to the 
Boy to demand his immediate with- 
drawal from the ceremony. 

The town knows the rest and has 
discussed it ad nauseam. The Boy, 
having discovered the enormity of his 
offense, betook himself and a select 
party to his rooms in Clarges Street, 
where he regaled his guests upon sand- 
wiches from Appenrodt’s. The Earl 
disappeared, no one knew whither. 
Elsie allowed Bet to escort her to the 
Savoy Hotel, where she was staying, 
and did nothing but exclaim upon the 
insult as she went. 
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A night of tragedy indeed ; a veritable 
tempest upon a garden of roses. 


HAVE said that the world where 

they dance (and sing upon occasion) 
has discussed the jurisprudence of the 
Boy’s precedure usque ad nauseam. 

The common opinion appears to be 
that he acted in absolute ignorance, 
having been at a public school when 
the famous case of “the Earl versus 
the Lady” was tried before Justice 
Snarling and a special jury. 

Theatrical people have proverbially 
short memories and few remember the 
wife of yester-year—so it befell that 
the Boy never heard of the case until 
he came, so to speak, into Court at 
Prince’s ;, while as for Chloe Denason, 
she did not know who was giving the 
party nor did she care. Meanwhile 
some imp of mischief had egged on her 
cavalier to introduce her to the Earl, 
pretending his nobility did not want to 
know her. And so we had this lament- 
able contretemps and all the witty 
comment with which the more jocular 
newspapers entertained their patrons. 

This was the truth; the sequel re- 
mains more surprising. Elsie left Lon- 
don next day for a week’s holiday in 
the southwest of England. Will you 
believe it, she had gone there to stop 
with old Bet in what we used to call 
ironically his “castle!” 

I went down with them and heard, 
not to my surprise, that old Lady Wer- 
tington, who had the honor to be Bet’s 
aunt, was the chaperon for the occa- 
sion. 

This “castle,” I should tell you, had 
been a standing joke for many a year 
past. We believed it to be a kind of 
desolate public house by the seashore, 
and when I heard that Bet had per- 
suaded Elsie to go there for a “rest 
cure,” I could hardly believe my ears. 
What would this beautiful creature, 
schooled in all the luxuries—what 
would she do in such a God-forsaken 
place? The mansion itself could be lit- 
tle better than a cottage anyway, and 
we all knew that Bet had not two-pence 
half-penny. How then would he enter- 
tain her, and what sort of a change 
would a hut on the bog be for a wom- 
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an whose rooms at the Savoy were 
always smothered in roses? 

Perhaps Elsie did not care. She 
had been greatly upset by the con- 
tretemps at the party and really was 
hopelessly tired and overworked. We 
all agreed that two weeks’ absence 
from the theater would do her a great 
deal of good and, perhaps secretly, we 
thought that it would bring the affair 
between her and the Earl to a just con- 
clusion. Meanwhile the doubt as to 
Bet’s suitability as a host remained. To 
what kind of a hovel was he taking 
us ?—that was the question. 

I may tell you briefly that our little 
company descended from the train 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, at 
a remote country station not so very 
far from the cathedral town of Wells. 
Therefrom we drove away in an an- 
cient barouche which might have been 
built in the reign of the Georges, 
through picturesque country at the foot 
of a considerable range of hills. Be- 
yond these we came to the village 
abounding in priceless cottages, and go- 
ing on yet a little way we espied a 
stately mansion in the Elizabethan 
manner, black and white and beauti- 
ful, and surrounded by a park in which 
deer browsed. 

One of the cottages, of course, would 
be Bet’s home! The name of the owner 
of the mansion had yet to be learned. 

“Who keeps the big house?” I asked 
him when we were approaching its 
gates. ‘“Who’s lord of the manor?” 

“T am,” says he shortly. 


You are not surprised to hear that 
Elsie has never left Wertington 


Grange. Why should she? That old 
devil of a Bet must have been in love 
with her from the beginning, and ima- 
gine the rogue posing in London as a 
Bohemian upon two-pence half-penny 
a quarter when all the time he had some 
fifteen thousand a year and this glori- 
ous place in Somerset! Why he let 
Elsie go on as long as he did, I can 
never quite make out. 

Perhaps he wanted her to sow her 
wild oats. 

The thing’s as well done in the case 
of a woman as of a man, sometimes. 
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“the proper study of man- 
| kind is man,” I suppose it 
follows that the proper study 
of the leading lady is leading men. 
I want to make it perfectly clear that 
in the last sentence the word leading 
‘ is an adjective, not a verb, so that wher 
I speak about “leading” men, I use it in 
the technical theatrical sense, not to 
suggest that “leading ladies” are “lead- 
ing” men about with a string or in any 
other way. 
I could, if I wished, delve into 
ancient history (Heavens, how time 
flies!) and talk about McKee Rankin, 


Eott ke 


er Pe) SA e Ey. 


Briscoe 


who was my first leading man, eighteen 
years ago, but who used to lead me 
about by the hand; or about Richard 
Mansfield, who wanted to lead me into 


his family as an adopted daughter; or 


about Ada Rehan, who was really a 
leading man when she played Rosalind ; 
but to bring things more up-to-date, I 
shall confine myself-to the good fortune 
which has blessed me in my career in 
the “movies” by -my association with 
three different leading men—Francis 
X. Bushman, King Baggot and Arthur 
Johnson, who in their respective lines 
are not unworthy to rank with those 
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“King Baggot is a genius. Nothing is 
too small, too petty to escape his eye. 
He is a master of detail and the posses- 
sor of infinite patience.” 


theatrical reputation would 
stoop to pictures, 
was a sensation 
in the land. 
In fact, I 
was the 


as first le- 
into the stu- gitimate 
we one Tues- j theatri- 
ay morning, 
I $0 sasetanad to cal star 
Francis X. Bushman.” ever to 
take 
] HAD been with the Essanay his or 
Film Manufacturing Com- a 8 Ff 
pany of Chicago as _ leading _ courage 
woman for about five months, in both 
when it was reported that Lottie ands 
a new leading man had ~@ ee OS 


jump 
boldly into pictures. 
Those were the days 
when one or two of 
the most prominent 
theatrical managers 
issued a ukase that 

any actor who ever 

appeared in motion 
pictures would never 
receive an engagement 
from them. 

7 “Arthur And yet those 

SO Johnson hesthe same theatrical 
managers are 
I ever met.” now exten- 


been engaged. He { 
had, it was said, f 
quite a reputation f 
in the legitimate. 
"Way back in the 
early part of 
1911 this was 
something of a 
surprise, for in 
those days, mo- 
tion pictures were 
looked down upon, 
sneered at, despised 
and even hated. 

The idea that treiten 
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sively interested, 
and busily and 


artist at engaging in anything new, 
aptly describes the impression he 










































profit- made upon me. 

ably en- Talk about a woman’s curi- 
gaged, in osity !—it was as nothing to 
the Mr. Bushman’s the first two 


or three weeks in the Es- 
sanay studio. Of course 
it was natural, as the 
technique, the “slang” 
and the business of the 
motion picture, though 
founded upon those 
of the stage, are. es- 
sentially and materi- 
ally different. But 
Mr. Bushman picked 
up knowledge as a 
sponge absorbs 
moisture, and in 
four or five weeks 
he was an old stager 
at the game. Little 
did he think then 
that in two years he 
would be rec- 
ognized as 
amotion 
picture 


Lottie 
Briscoe and 
King Baggot in 

“(The Power of 


Conscience” 


manufacture of the once despised 
motion picture. 

So it can easily be imagined how |} niall: 
interested I was in this new lead- |@ 
ing man, and how I looked for- 
ward to meeting him. I found out 
before he arrived that he had 
never been in pictures before, but 
that my management had seen him 
acting in a stock company in the 
East, liked his work, and _ later 
engaged him. 


He walked into the studio one idol, 


Tuesday morning, and I was intro- and 
duced to Francis X. Bushman. Tall, eh 
handsome, yet with a Napoleonic cast of winner 
countenance, ambition, earnestness and of popu- 


intelligence radiating from him, and yet 


King Jarity com- 
nervous, with the nervousness of the true 


Baggot petitions. 
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We worked together until July of 
that year, turning out some very suc- 
cessful pictures. There was one espe- 
cially in which Mr. Bushman played 
an artist, and I am perfectly sure that 
his appearance in that picture, with 
the soft felt hat, the velvet coat, and 
the other traditional make-up of the 
painter, was the entering wedge to the 
adoration now felt for him by his many 
admirers. 


LMOST the same week as the ex- 
piration of my year’s contract with 
the Essanay Company, I suffered a 
serious accident during the taking of a 
story, which laid me up for some time, 
and so upset my nerves that I took a 
trip to Europe as a sedative. Mr. 
Spoor of the Essanay wanted me to 
return to his management after my 
return, but I received a wireless on my 
way back making me a better offer, and 
so I came to join my second leading 
man, King Baggot. 

King had a big reputation in those 
days, but as I had known him for years 
(though not in pictures), it was like 
meeting an old friend when I walked 
into the Universal studio. This was 
another of those events in which I seem 
to have been the forerunner, whether 
it is because I am naturally courageous 
or whether it is because I like to do 
things that I am told not to do, I don’t 
know, but here again I defied what was 
supposed to be the unwritten law at 
that time, for it was whispered about 
in great secrecy, in the “licensed” stu- 
dios, that if you ever left them and 
worked for the opposition, you would 
never get another job as long as you 
lived. That story has gone to the same 
place as the theatrical manager’s threat 
to which I have already referred. At 
all events here was I, a “licensed” lead- 
ing lady, in the Universal studio. 

If the “capacity for taking infinite 
pains” is a mark of genius, then King 
Baggot is a genius. Nothing is too 
small, too petty to escape his eye. He 
is a master of detail and the possessor 
of infinite patience. If Bushman is 
Napoleonic, then Baggot is a General 
Grant. His striking personality, the 


lock of white hair that curls so insin- 
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uatingly through his heavy mane, ‘his 
six feet of brawn and muscle, all make 
him an ideal hero for the film. 

If it were not necessary for motives 
of popularity and selling power that 
the leading man should be a -leading 
man, King could still make a fortune 
as a character actor. In fact, I am not 
sure in my own mind whether I do not 
like some of his character parts better 
than his straight performances. 

My association with King was pleas- 
ant, comradely and, I believe, a matter 
of much satisfaction to the firm. How- 
ever, certain changes took place in the 
Universal studio, and one day as I 
happened to meet Mr. Lubin in the 
Hotel Astor, I thought it perhaps bet- 
ter again to change my location and 
pitch my tent elsewhere. 

I was engaged to be the leading lady 
for Arthur Johnson. I knew his im- 
mense reputation, his great success, 
running back right through the early 
days of the Biograph, his association 
with Mary Pickford, Florence Law- 
rence and others. Naturally I felt 
somewhat empty in the pit of my 
stomach and wondered whether I 
should make good. When I got to 
Philadelphia, Mr. Lubin met me, took 
me to the studio and then said, “I will 
introduce you to Arthur.” He took me 
up to a tall, solemn-looking young man, 
in appearance, a cross between a suc- 
cessful lawyer and a doctor, with a 
considerable dash of the parson in him. 
I thought to myself, “I am ruined; this 
man has no sense of humor.” 

After the introduction, Mr. Johnson 
said: “Now, I will read you the first 
story we will take together,’—for he 
is director as well as leading man. He 
said that he thought it a good part for 
me in which to make my first appear- 
ance under the Lubin bell. He read the 
story to me, his face growing graver 
and graver and mine longer and longer, 
for the part was not good—and little 
me was supposed to be the mother of 
two grown-up children! 

When he had finished, grave as a 
judge, he turned once more to me and 
said, “Now don’t you think that is a 
good part?” I looked for the twinkle 
in his eye, but found it not. I an- 
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SSS mi depths of despondency, 
he threw the ’script to one 
side and said, “Well, we 
will wait twenty years be- 
Arthur John- fore we take 
son (center) jt,” 


and Miss Alas, for 


Briscoe in : 
“TheCountry first impres- 
School sions! 


Teacher.” Arthur 
Johnson has the keenest 
sense of humor of any 
man I have ever met. He 
has the true soul of the 

“cSt, Bohe- 
































mian. We_ have 
been associated 
nearly three years, 
and it is a part- 
nership which, 
judging from 


4 



















the letters 
I receive 
mee and from the 
’ comments of 
the press, has 
given pleasure 
to thousands. 


~ 
y 


see ial To have worked 
Mr. Johnson with Bushman, Bag- 


in “The Parasite.” got and Johnson, 
three of the four chief 
photo-play stars — is 
not that a record of 
which any moving- 
picture actress might 
be proud? ° 


swered: “Yes, it will 
be a good part for me in about twenty 
years.” His reserve broke, and with 
a laugh that cheered my heart, 
and that lifted me up from the 
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“Come on, anyway,’ commanded 
Jay. “I’m in a tight place—nobody’s 
ever flush in New York. But I'll get 
you home, somehow.” There was no 
denying that Jay was inexorable, and 
the bachelor room impossible. 

Julia looked to right and left, saw 
no loophole—and followed Jay. Out- 
side the apartment-house, she pointed 
to a sign on a faded brown-stone front. 
“Furnished rooms!” she exclaimed. 
“That place looks all right. Why can’t 
I go there and get a room and take my 
meals with you?” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” retorted Jay. “You don’t know 
what this city is. A girl like you, bum- 
ming Broadway for a job! Why, I 


could freeze your blood with some 
stories !” 
“Freeze it,’ she said unexpectedly. 





oe 


“What have I done to offend you?’ he asked her. Her heart was 
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“If I’m going to stay in New York, I 
may as well know things.” 

“In five minutes, you'll be steaming 
back, back, back to Fairfax!” he as- 
sured her. He hailed a car, and hustled 
her up the Step. All the way to the 
Thirty-third Street station, she coaxed 
and cajoled and commanded and ar- 
gued. Her cheeks became beautifully 
burning; her eyes shone like coals— 
all lost on Jay. He regarded her with 
a brother’s intolerance, and towed her 
into the wide spaces of the station. 

“I’m hard up as the dickens,” he 
said irritably. “How am I going to 
pay your fare back home? Haven't 
you a red?” 

“No,” she said. “I spent my last 
fifty cents on a taxicab—getting to 
you. What a ride! How the taxi 
went! How I loved it!” 





a 


beating in her throat. . . 


. “Nothing,” she 


said and made as if to walk on. 

















WITH HER 


“Go over there and sit down,” said 
Jay suddenly, eyes focused on a man 
entering the station. “I believe I see 
a fellow I know. Yes, siree!” He 
waxed joyous. “That’s George Back- 
us! Money to burn. Never turns down 
a friend. I’m going to borrow a ten- 
spot—to send you home.” 

Julia caught after him, but he was 
gone like a shot. She sat down hard 
on one of the long seats and glared. 
She loathed George Backus, whoever 
he was, with a deadly hatred. She sat 
there motionless, and from her place 
pierced him with her expressive eyes. 
Jay was talking to George Backus. 
George was listening—and looking at 
the girl whereon hung Jay’s tale. The 
picture she made glowing against the 
background of the somber seat was 
suddenly shocked into Julia’s con- 
sciousness by the unbrotherly gaze of 
George Backus! Julia had never had 
anybody look at her as he did. It 
thudded through her hate and sent a 
series of shivers up and down her 
spine. She knew she liked it. And she 
knew she was afraid of it. And it 
determined her, more than anything 
had done, to stay in New York. It 
strengthened her vigorous convictions 
that she was out of the ordinary. 


AY left George Backus and sprinted 

to the ticket window. He came back 
to Julia, waving a bit of pasteboard. 
“Here you are!” he said. “There’s a 
train right away. Just time to catch it. 
Come on!” He caught up her suit-cases 
and swung ahead to the gates. Ripe 
lips set, Julia followed. Jay. got the 
man at the gates to let him go through 
with her. He hustled her down the 
long platform and up the steps of the 
train. “Change cars at Washington,” 
he told her. “Don’t forget. Keep your 
eyes open.” He gave her a brotherly 
kiss. “By-by, Sis. You'll thank your 
lucky stars, some day, that I had sense 
enough not to let you twinkle around 
in this burg.” He was gone then, with 
a relieved and expressive shrug of his 
glib shoulders. 

And Julia, the instant his back 
was turned, seized her suit-cases, and 
jumped off the train! She saw him 


EYES OPEN 
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disappear, among the shifting crowds 
of Manhattan. She slipped back into 
the station. “Stung, Jay Greene!” she 
said to herself. ‘New York lies be- 
fore me! I’ll go it alone!” She drew 
a free breath, flung up her head. 

“Did you miss your train?” George 
Backus was beside her, head bared, 
eyes interested. “Or was that brother 
of yours mistaken about the time?” 

Julia laughed, looked at George 
Backus with unconventional, dancing 
eyes. “Don’t you tell on me,” she said. 
“T’ve played a trick on Jay. He thinks 
I’m on the train. He doesn’t want me 
to stay in New York.” 

George Backus looked sympathetic. 
“Why ?” he questioned. 

“Because—” And suddenly Julia. 
was telling him everything. There in the 
gray-faced station, with streams of 
people constantly flowing by, for per- 
haps the first time in her life she found 
an interested listener. She knew 
enough to realize that she was doing 
an unconventional thing, showing this 
chance friend of Jay’s what lay behind 
the screen of her brilliant eyes and 
ripe lips. But she had been ignored, 
yawned at, so long! 

“It’s a shame,” said George Backus. 
“Yes, I understand. I see. I know. 
Of course, you want your chance. And 


you’re going to have it. New York’s 
crowded—that’s true. But there is 
always room for more. Suppose we 


go into the dining-room here and have 
some coffee. If you’re going it alone, 
you'll have to map out some sort of 
plan, you know. I’m fine at laying out 
new countries. Let me help.” 

She gave him a bright, grateful look. 
He took possession of her suit-cases. In 
confab over railroad coffee, she con- 
fessed to having told Jay white lies 
about her financial status. She had 
nearly thirty dollars hidden securely in 
her stocking. 

“T’ll give you the address of a rea- 
sonable boarding-house,” George Back- 
us told her. “Your skylight room 
and prune-and-apple-sauce-embellished 
meals will cost you about seven or 
eight dollars a week.. But don’t expect 
your thirty to last, even at that rate. 
New York has many temptations.” 



































Tulip, she reflected, had been unfortunate. - With eyes out of focus, it is hard to distinguish 


a devil from a god. 
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WITH HER 
II 


ULIA wrote to her mother, though 

without an address at the top of the 
sheet. She did not want Jay, or 
any other of her brothers, wrathfully 
swooping down upon her boarding- 
place and marshaling her home. 

Everything was new to her, full of 
lure and glamour—even apple sauce 
and prunes! Her first few weeks in 
New York found her tasting chiefly 
life’s sweetmeats. Of course, having 
come to go on the stage, she made an 
effort to get there—she bloomed in and 
out of the managers’ offices and be- 
sought success of God every night in 
her prayers; but more of her time was 
spent in fixing up what clothes she had, 
and letting George Backus show her 
New York. For the most part, he 
opened her eyes with the daylight New 
York, the mammoth department stores, 
Fifth Avenue of an afternoon, Broad- 
way of a morning, Central Park, River- 
side, the Palisades, and matinées, with 
treats in cosy tea-shops afterwards— 
the whipped-cream, smooth, unalarm- 
ing side of New York. 

In the boarding-house, Julia made 
friends with everybody. There was a 
dark girl in the third floor front who 
looked lonely. Julia ran down to her 
room one evening armed with a big box 
of bonbons and a red rose. 

“T want somebody to talk to,” said 
Julia, when the girl answered her blithe 
knock. “May I come in?” 

“If you want to,” answered the girl, 
without enthusiasm. 

Julia opened the candy and sat cross- 
legged on the bed. “Have some,” she 
invited. “It came this afternoon.” 
Mouth full of sugared violets, she 
eagerly examined the many photo- 
graphs about the would-be-spacious 
room. “You’re in the ‘movies,’ aren’t 
you?” she asked the girl. 

“Colonial Films,’ was the brief re- 
sponse. The girl accepted a chocolate 
and munched it half suspiciously. 

“T’m going on the stage,” said Julia. 
“Do you think I’m the type to suc- 
ceed ?” 

“Ask Belasco,” responded the girl. 
“T’m no wizard.” 


EYES OPEN 
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Julia laughed. “I’m Julia Greene,” 
she said ingenuously. “I’m from Fair- 
fax, Virginia. Do’ you go by your real 
name in the ‘movies?’ ” 

“Tulip Treganza,” answered the girl. 

“Have some more candy,” invited 
Julia. And because she was so over- 
flowingly full of the self she had been 
finding in the last few weeks, because 
she thought everybody interested in 
everybody else, Julia exuberantly told 
Tulip Treganza about home, and Jay, 
and George Backus. 


— OU’RE as green as your name,” 

Tulip commented. “Don’t go 
round blabbing your life history. Look 
out for me, look out for everybody, 
look out for—your Backus fellow.” 
She became slightly more personal. “TI 
don’t happen to know the gent—but his 
type sounds familiar.” 

“You’re mistaken,” Julia said em- 
phatically. “Mr. Backus is splendid. 
Why, he’s never said a word to me 
that couldn’t be shouted from a plat- 
form!” 

“How has he looked out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes?”—drily. “Look be- 
fore you weep. I know New York 
men. They’re scoundrels, every one of 
them.” She spoke with bald sincerity. 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
Julia. 

“Experience. I could tell you things 
that would pop your eyes.” 

“Pop them,” begged Julia unexpect- 
edly. “Please. I’m out in the world. 
I ought to know.” She leaned forward, 
speaking earnestly. “Am I so green? 
Am I so over-trusting? Am I really in 
danger? Can’t I go by my own intui- 
tions? Can’t I tell a good man from a 
bad man? Mr. Backus seems—per- 
fectly fine. He advises me and encour- 
ages me and—protects me. He’s like 
a brother should be. But the way you 
speak—you seem to know. How can 
I tell?” 

“Look out for danger signals,” an- 
swered Tulip tersely. “Ill put you wise 
to one. He has money, hasn’t he?” 

Julia nodded: 

“And you haven't,” said Tulip. 
“You're a poor girl from another city, 
trying to get on the stage. Here’s the 
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signal: He’s spending his money on 
you to give you ideas beyond your 
purse. That’s often the easiest way to 
get a girl. Beginning with joy-rides 
and trinkets and good eats, ending with 
—an apartment on Riverside and no 
wedding ring.” 

Julia looked aghast. Her eyes were 
like saucers. There was pain in the 
down-drawn corners of her mouth. 
“Horrors!” she said. “I can’t believe 
a 

“Tt’s God’s truth,” said Tulip. “Say 
a hundred girls hit Broadway to go on 
the stage, fifty get side-tracked that 
way. They learn to love clothes and 
good living—and, sometimes, a man— 
more than their souls.” 

“O-h-h,” shivered Julia, whiter. And 
then, in a groping, hesitating voice: 
“Yes, you’re—right. I can see how 
that might happen. Not the clothes, or 
the good living, but—the man.” The 
bloom was smothered in her face. She 
was staring, tragic-eyed, at Tulip Tre- 
ganza. 


III 


ULIA brooded, struggled with her 

endangered soul—and put George 
Backus out of her life. When he 
telephoned, she hung up the receiver; 
when he wrote, she shredded the letters 
between her fingers; when he called, 
she turned the key in her lock and held 
onto the doorknob. Once she passed 
him on Forty-third Street. He was in 
his limousine. He stopped it, jumped 
out, and came after her. She stood 
still. The sunlight fell on his bared 
head, put points of light into his eyes, 
outlined his magnetic face. 

“What have I done to offend you?” 
he asked her. 

Her heart was beating in her throat. 
Her knees felt weak. But she spoke 
coldly. “Nothing,” she said, and made 
as if to walk on. 

“What have I done?” he repeated. 

She looked at him. And, without 
volition, her eyes leaped to his, and 
were held. As he had at first taken 
possession of her suit-cases, he now 
took possession of her will and spirit. 

“Have you landed anything yet?” he 
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questioned. ‘How is your money last- 
ing?” 

“I’m doing extra work with the Colo- 
nial Films,” she answered. 

“Do you like it? Does the work suit 
you?” 

She shook her head. 

“I heard of an opening in Jean 
Walker’s new play last week,” he said. 
“Walker’s a friend of mine. I spoke 
of you. It’s quite a fat little part, and 
a New York production. Will you let 
me give you a card to Walker?” He 
took a card from his case and scribbled 
a few lines on it. “There,” he said, 
closing her hand on it. “Be good. You 
know you’ve missed me. You look 
tired to death. Come to dinner with 
me to-night. I'll call for you. Don’t 
go to the studio to-day. Rest up.” 

She smiled, a wan, crooked smile. 
Her eyes clung to him; and as he 
jumped back into his car, and she 
walked on with the card he had given 
her, she was conscious only of a surge 
of singing gladness. He was good, she 
told herself; he was good! She could 
trust him. 

But by the time she reached her room 
in the boarding-house, Tulip Treganza’s 
indictments had come up to blacken her 
white happiness. Was he good? Were 
any of them good? In her experience 
in the studio she had met the type 
Tulip was familiar with. Here, there, 
everywhere, she had met them. She 
had learned to hold her ground with 
them. But, with him? Could she hold 
her ground with him? Was he good? 

She twisted the card he had given 
her between her cold fingers. And sud- 
denly she thought with a rush of help- 
lessness of Jay, her brother. After her 
first week in New York, she had told 
her mother where she was; and Jay 
lad come to see her, and she had con- 
vinced him that she could take care of 
herself. Lately, she had not seen much 
of Jay. Before putting George Backus 
out of her life, she had asked Jay what 
type of man George was; and Jay had 
shrugged, and said, “Good as the aver- 
age New York fellow with oodles of 
money.” And Julia had let Jay drop. 

And now, with the twisted card 
dropping from her hands, she wanted 
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her brother. He was flip on the sur- 
face; but he had broad shoulders to 
cry against. She left her boarding- 
house and walked urgently down to 
Jay’s bachelor room. 


AND Jay had moved. Without think- 

ing to give her his new address, he 
had moved. She could get him at his 
place of business; she knew that. But 
the fact that he had not cared enough 
to let her know—that chilled her. The 
blind hurt of turning to her own, and 
being received not, ground up through 
her like a corkscrew. She wondered 
passionately how much the people at 
home cared. Even her mother loved 
the boys best. There was only one per- 
son, out of all the rushing world, who 
looked at her with vividly sympathetic 
eyes. And to do the right thing, the 
big, the strong thing—would that be 
turning her back on this one, and going 
home to darn socks, and put up laun- 
dries, and pick up neckties and news- 
papers? She shuddered, and then had 
a thought that was like a shiver of 
ecstasy: his socks, his laundries, his 
neckties and newspapers! Even in an 
apartment on Riverside— 

She gasped, just saved herself from 
striking herself in the public street. 
What was she coming to? What was 
she thinking of ? Where were her prin- 
ciples? Where was her goodness? 
Panic seized her. Fear of New York 
struck into her. 

She was walking up Broadway. It 
seemed suddenly a cage of writhing, 
caught creatures. They all had a 
haunted, hunted look. They were all 
rushing headlong to their doom. There 
was something in the air, something in 
the atmosphere, that was destructive to 
morality. Back home, she could see 
clearly. Here, she could see—and act 
like this!’ She was now fleeing up the 
steps of her boarding house; in her 
room, she was tearing down photo- 
graphs, pulling dresses from the closet, 
flinging open her trunk, stripping the 
dresser; locking her trunk, strapping 
her suit-cases; paying her landlady, 
sending for a baggage man. And, in 
the hall below, at the telephone, she 
was blindly calling up George Backus. 
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“Good-by,” she sobbed. “Good-by!- 
Good-by! I’m going home!” She 


jammed the receiver on the hook, seized 
her suit-cases, and ran into the street. 

Entering the station was like entering 
a mist of memories. Here, they had 
first met; here, they had had coffee 
together, and she had first tasted the 
delight of a vital, virile listener. Her 
teeth chattered over her request for a 
ticket to Washington. There was no 
train for an hour. She sat stonily on 
one of the long, somber seats, and kept 
herself from a passion of tears by re- 
peating under her breath, “Good-by! 
Good-by !” 

George Backus came into the station 
from Seventh Avenue. She saw him 
from afar, shrank. back, hoping he 
would pass her. But within a minute 
he was in front of her, speaking in a 
low voice. 

“How could you?” he said. “Just 
‘good-by, and then the ’phone hung 
up.” His voice was rich, vibrant with 
feeling. He sat down beside her. And 
for a while they did not speak. 

It was wise of him, she thought 
blindly, to sit there like that and let her 
feel him, feel him in every bounding 
nerve of her body. It would make it 
hard for her. The dumb appeal of 
contact forming iron links! Her eyes 
wildly sought a station clock. She had 
still a half hour. She could get up and 
move away, wait somewhere else, say 
good-by to him now— She sat like a 
bird charmed. 

“Why are you going home?” he asked 
her. 

“Because.” 

He tried to make her look at him. 
“A man back there?” 

“Three of them,” she blurted, with 
a sudden, desperate assumption of 
strength. “Brothers.” 

“Oh,” he answered. 

ay?” 

She quivered. “I have my mother,” 
she said. “I will, I will go home!” 

“Why?” he asked again. 

Her glance flew to his; he caught it. 
Her eyes struggled. He was stronger 
than she; he held the eyes, possessed 
them. “At least, let us have coffee 
once more,” he said. “Come into the 


“T see. Like 
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dining-room.” He picked up her suit- 
cases. 


SHE went with him, glancing back- 
ward at the clock. She had still 
twenty-five minutes. She drank her 
coffee. She looked at him. She lis- 
tened to him—all the while, saying 
under her breath, “Good-by! Good- 
by S 

“Don’t take the next train,” he said. 


“T have the limousine outside. Come 
for a last ride.” 
She shook her head. “If I went, I 


might never come back.” It was out 
at last. She had stated it distinctly. 
She looked at him with fatalistic, guilty 
eyes. 

He had it in his power to enslave, or 
set her free. “Come,” he said, rising. 
“We'll have our last ride.” 

She followed him. In the limousine, 
she crumpled against his shoulder. 
“Good-by,” she sobbed under her 
breath. ‘“Good-by, Mother. Good-by, 
boys. Good-by, God.” After a while 
she was able to quiet -her swirling 
thoughts and listen to him. 

“Girl,” he said, “I’m going to give 
you everything in the world. Your 
poor little pinched days are over. You 
sha’n’t struggle like a starved bird any 
longer. You shall live wherever, and 
however, you want to. Where shall it 
be? Out of town, or in town? Up- 
town, or downtown? Gramercy, or 
Riverside ?” 

She was almost fainting. “I don’t 
care about the clothes, or the good liv- 
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ing—just so I have you,” she whis- 
pered. She gave him her eyes, all he 
wanted of them. Underneath, she 
sobbed again, and again was able to 
quiet the waters and listen to him. 

“You are not going back to your 
boarding-house,” he told her. “I knew 
you would say ‘Yes’ to me when I came 
to you in the station. I’ve everything 
arranged. Are you afraid?” 

She caught his hand. “Not with 
you,” she stammered. “Take me. 
Nothing matters.” She could not look 
at him; she could only exult in the 
pressure of his shoulder against hers, 
and wonder, wonder what she was 
coming to. 

The car swerved from Fifth Avenue. 
She kept her eyes down. She did not 
want to see where she was going. She 
waited, pallid, reckless, for the vehicle 
to stop. When it did stop, she still 
would not look up. He was out on the 
curb, giving her his hand. She stepped 
down beside him. And then she lifted 
her eyes. They opened wide. She and 
George Backus were standing before 
the Little Church Around the Corner. 

“T have the license,” he said. “I’ve 
everything arranged. Julia, are you 
afraid?” 

She went into the church faint. She 
came out married, safe, secure, unutter- 
ably shamed. Tulip Treganza had been 
unfortunate. With eyes out of focus, 
it is hard to distinguish a devil from a 
god. George Backus was not a New 
York scoundrel. Just for variety, he 
was an O. K. man. 


———————SSS===E 


A NEW DISH AND HARD TO COOK 


“A JEWISH rabbi, whom I know very well, told me this story, which is a 
true one and on himself,” said David Belasco, recently. 

“The rabbi was invited to dine at the home of a friend one evening. There 

was a new maid in the kitchen, and the mistress went into the kitchen to give 


some final orders about dinner. 
said: 


After these things had been attended to, she 


“Ida, we are going to have a Jewish rabbi for dinner to-night.’ 


“The maid surveyed her mistress in grim silence for a moment. 


decisively, she replied: 


Then, very 


“*Well, mum, all I hev to say is, if you hev a Jewish rabbi fer dinner, you'll 


hev to cook it yourself.’ ” 











The Ugly Beauty 
oF the Fil as 


DISCUSSING FRECKLES AND THEIR 
EFTrEC T UPON TEMPERAMENT 

















aboutthat Marsh = 


girl. She was 
such a nice child, 
but she was so 
ugly and ter- 
ribly freckled. Her 
friends called her 
“Skinny” and 
“Freckle-face.” 

That didn’t worry 
her. “A _ nickname 
proves that a person 
has a lot of friends,” 
she _ philosophized. 
“And I get a lot of 
sympathy, too.” 

Her older sister 
was employed in the 
Biograph Company’s 
studio in Los An- 
geles, and young, 
freckle-faced, 
spindle-legged Mae 
decided she would 
like to follow in 
Sister’s foot- 
steps. She begged 
Sister to take her to 
the studio. 

“You wouldn't 
stand a chance,” said 
Sister, and _ she 
added sister-fashion : 


“You know, you are not a 
> “Ti ] . 1,” 
looks, Mae.” aid. Guiffth, 
Mae knew “af j Pee © 
that, but she can bare 
* dn? forehead and 
didn’t worry a i ak 


over that looking at, she is a 


whole lot on 


point. 


| EIGHBORS 
N | four years ago, that it was a 
| shame 






One Saturday morning she asked her 
sister, for about the hundredth time, 


to take her to 
the studio. Sister 
refused. 

“Wait a year or 
two,” she said. 

Mae waited 
about one minute. 
She stayed a block 
behind and_ trailed 
her sister to the 
studio, then inside. 
There she _ slipped 
nervously to one 
side. of the stage, 
where a clerk 
stopped her and de- 
manded to know her 
business, 

“T want to be an 
actress,” she said. 

“Nothin’  doin’,” 
he grinned, con- 
descendingly. ‘“Bet- 
ter go on outside and 
don’t hang around in 
the way.” 

Then the director 


‘ appeared. He smiled 


on the gangling little 
girl and asked her if 
she would like to be 
in a picture. She 
was almost _ too 
frightened to speak. 


Finally she fluttered out 
an answer. 

“I'd just love to,” she 
said, shyly. 

The director—it was D. 

W. Griffith—told her she 

had a beautifully 

Marsh shaped head. There 
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was nothing to deceive him. Her hair was 
plastered down flat, and hung in two pig- 
tails, and she wore no hat. 
“You have a splendidly high fore- 
head, and your €YES ATE A sone from 
large and expressive,” he one of Miss 
told her. (They are also Marsh’s 
gray.) recent 
“IT was amazed,” re- Photoplays. 
lates Miss Marsh. “No one had 
ever seen good points in me be- 
fore. When he told me to report 
at the studio the following morn- 
ing, I was too 
excited to <7 | 
thank = 
hin.” “4s 


i 


i Ue es ee 


| “Little girl,” said Grif- 
' fith, “if a woman can 
bare her forehead and 
j still be worth looking at, 
/ she is a beauty. That is 
' the test. You are about the 
—— most awkward, ungainly, sun- 
—- burned, befreckled kid I have 
One of her best-liked ever seen, but you’ve 
photographs. got good points enough At se 
to make a star.” esis 
As she wandered dazedly out, the play- 
ers laughed at her. 
“Griffith is crazy,” said one man. “That kid can’t 
act.” 
“What can he want with such a skinny little 
thing?” asked a woman. 
“My, I’m glad I’m plump,’ 
and giggled. 


’ 


said a girl who was, 


“ft DIDN’T sleep that night,” declares Miss 
Marsh. “I was up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, before any of the others were awake. I fixed 
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my own breakfast and ran, just as fast 
as my legs would carry me, all the way 
to the studio. Even the sun wasn’t up. 
The studio was deserted, of course. 

“T waited for two or three hours, and 
then my sister, Miss Loveridge, ap- 
peared, and made me up for the small 
part I was directed to take. Several 
members of the company stood about 
while I was playing and made sarcastic 
remarks-about my appearance. They 
didn’t succeed in making me feel a bit 
uncomfortable. 

“I kept getting better parts. First 
came that of Mary, the leading role, in 
‘Sands O”’ Dee,’ and then Mr. Griffith 
sent me East to appear in the Eastern 
Biograph Company. When he became 
director-in-chief of the Reliance and 
Majestic films, he took me with him. 
I took the part of Jennie Joyce in ‘The 
Escape,’ the Mutual organization’s first 
big feature production. One of my 
best parts was Apple-pie Mary in 
‘Home Sweet Home.’ ” 

Her freckles are slowly going away, 
slipping one by one. “They are 
my proudest possession,” she insists. 
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“Whenever I begin liking myself a 
little too well, I go to a mirror. There 
my illusion ends.” 


T home Mae Marsh is a farmer. I 
found her spading up a new radish 
bed, wearing an old, worn apron cov- 
ered with an assortment of mud spots 
showing where she had knelt in the 
moist earth. Her shoes were covered 
with mud and soaking wet. Flocks of 
Black Minorca chickens fluttered about 
her. She had raised them—seventy- 
six in all—built their coops and pens, 
and the fences which surrounded their 
yard. Quite a serious occupation for 
a nineteen-year-old motion-picture star, 
isn’t it? 

“Well,” she said, “if I could have 
my dream, I would like to live right 
here in Los Angeles all of my life and 
be a farmer.” 

“But your artistic temperament!” I 
protested in high-browed amazement. 
“How could you possibly reconcile it 
with farming?” 

“Artistic temperament ?” she shrilled. 
“T haven’t any. I have freckles.” 
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FROM A THEATER-FAN’S NOTE-BOOK 


N EW YORK’S shifting Rialto, gradually crawling up-town, has sounded the 
doom of two, and possibly three, historic playhouses. Wallack’s Theater, in 
Broadway near Thirtieth Street, which was opened ’way back in 1882, and which 
last year, with Cyril Maude’s “Grumpy,” was one of the best-paying of theaters, 
will be torn down to make way for a skyscraper. The Bijou, which was opened 
a year later and in which Henry E. Dixey gave his record-making production of 
“Adonis,” will meet the same fate, and the owners of the old-time Garrick are 
said to be contemplating turning it into a lodging-house. 


fF, VER is the theatrical map changing. News of the failure of the Liebler Com- 
pany, precipitated by the public’s apathy toward the gorgeous spectacle,.“The 
Garden of Paradise,” and Harrison Grey Fiske’s bankruptcy proceedings, brought 
about directly by the failure of his “Just Herself,” in which he starred the Rus- 
sian dancer, Lopoukowa, as a dramatic actress—he lays his predicament to the 
“movies”—was startling enough, but the last word in sensational events was the 
peace pact signed, after years and years of the bitterest of fights, between Klaw 
and Erlanger and the Shuberts. Hereafter the two rival firms will book attrac- 
tions together outside of New York City. Common benefits will work marvels. 
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giddy-gay dance partners. 


urged him on to the second. 
Then he met Alice Chandler. 

chorus girl. 

dance-cafés. 


not see—in love with each other. 


of Kenilworth. 





“HE Chorus Man” is a novel of New York’s dance-café 
where the chorus youth wooes pawnable presents from his foolish, 


As for Jay Adean, this young Englishman, all his breeding and training 
spoke out against the life of the chorus and cafés. i 
purse necessitated the first, and his companions, Pete Faris particularly, 


Suddenly impoverished, she had become a 
In the days when she had wealth, Faris had wooed her in the 
He had even talked of an elopement. 
Eldridge were frankly, openly—just so that her mysterious “Jim Sam” did 


Violet Studholme was delighted to find Adean—her “Kenny” of the 
old London. days—in the production in which she was to star; but her inter- 
est suddenly evaporated when she found Adean was not to be the next Earl 
He was not disturbed, however, for he had discovered 
that he was deeply in love with Alice Chandler. 


-— By W. Carey Wonderly — 


flapperdom, 


But an emptying 


Yet Faris and Valerie 





Who wrote ‘‘Manhattan Mad’’ and ‘‘The Broadway Heart’’ 
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'T WAS whispered along 
] | Broadway that O’Farrell had 

picked a winner again, and 
“The Mariposa Girl,” after a week’s 
try-out in Washington, was pronounced 
ready for the Veranda Theater, where, 
in all likelihood, it would remain for 
some time to come. 

“Miss Chandler will in all probability 
be our next-door neighbor for the 
winter,” Faris told Adean, when the 
report from the Hinterland reached 
New York. 

Adean met Alice that Sunday after- 
noon at the Pennsylvania Station with 
unmistakable pleasure. He had known 
that it wasn’t a dead certainty the 
O’Farrell show would measure up to 
the Broadway standard. But Alice was 
enthusiastic over the piece,—she had 
never entertained a doubt as to its 
success,—and what she told Adean sur- 
prised and pleased him. 

Adean was just as glad now that Alice 

















was not playing with the Gerbine com- 
pany, recalling, among other features, 
the number in which the girls worked 
in bare legs, wearing in place of stock- 
ings socks that came to their ankles 
only. O’Farrell didn’t specialize along 
these lines. Adean never got a chance 
to see a performance next door, but 
Faris told him the Veranda atmosphere 
was decidedly different from that in 
which Tom Monohan ruled. 

What interested Adean greatly was 
the fact that when he spoke of the 
Kenilwood story which she had seen 
in the papers she was inclined to regard 
it as a joke, a clever bit of press work. 
Not for a moment had she accepted it 
seriously. She had placed Jay as an 
Englishman, and somebody—Faris per- 
haps—had told her he was a Londoner; 
but earldoms and disappointing uncles 
and a troublesome fiancée savored too 
strongly of the footlights to impress 
Alice Chandler very much. Adean 
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gathered from her conversation that 
her telegram had been sent in a spirit 
of fun, and he was glad he hadn’t 
posted that windy letter that Valerie 
had surprised him composing. 


A DEAN was beginning to enjoy New 
York these days. Thanksgiving 
came and went. Faris began to impress 
him with the wisdom of showing him- 
self at the thés dansants again, and of 
making new acquaintances. Christmas 
was at hand, the flapper’s season of 
plenty. The number of gifts Pete had 
received last year fairly took Adean’s 
breath. Pete explained to him how 
to set about to work the women, but 
this time Adean didn’t think of the 
chorus girls and their methods with 
the Johns. Adean was becoming ac- 
climated—more tolerant, he called it. 

“In the first place, wear no jewelry 
when you go to the dances—leave off 
your ring, your cravat pin, even your 
watch and chain, discard your gold 
cigarette case and use a plain leather 
one—you can buy one for a dollar that 
will do,” detailed Faris. 

“Does Valerie know of this, this 
scheme?” interposed Adean. 

“Scheme! Don’t be so ready to calla 
spade a spade, old fellow; term it a 
garden implement. Know?—Val? It’s 
one of the first things they teach the 
new girls in the Broadway choruses.” 

“Tt’s almost a joke.” 

“Tt’s not a joke Christmas morning, 
I can tell you. And why not? Ten, 
twenty-five, a hundred dollars isn’t a 
great deal of money to these women— 
just a little ‘sacrifice;’ and a woman 
would rather make a sacrifice than 
drive a bargain. I got pretty near to 
- five hundred dollars’ worth of plunder 
last year, which, of course, is nothing 
alongside of what the girls get out of 


their friends; but still, it’s not so bad. - 


And in return I give twenty dollars 
each to Henri at the Palais and to 
Rudolf at Newport’s.” 

“And nothing to—to the admirers, 
of course?” 

“Tt’s not expected. Some of them 
wont send their cards with their pack- 
age. Sometimes I think they believe 
they are the only only and you’re sure 
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to know from whom it came. If there 
is a card—but I'll show you the kind 
of note to write ’em when the time 
comes.” 


QINCE Alice Chandler had come into 

his life, Adean had planned to cut 
the cafés and the game Faris had 
taught him to play; but the lure of 
Christmas was great indeed, and so the 
“quit and be good” was set for the first 
of the year. 

He began to show once more at 
the afternoon dances, and Henri of 
the second floor beamed like a fond 
parent upon the “most gentlemanly 
flapper” of them all. Without Faris, 
however, it is scarcely likely that Jay 
would ever have gone far, despite his 
appearance, which impressed at once; 
for the Britisher lacked the assurance 
to approach a woman and carry off a 
situation with the insouciance which 
seemed inborn to the American. After 
receiving what is vulgarly known as 
“an eye,” and then a smile and a nod, 
Faris, followed by Adean, would stroll 
over to the table of the lady in ques- 
tion. And Jay’s tongue could never 
twist the words so cleverly: 

“This is very nice to see you again 
like this. May I present my friend, 
Mr. Adean?” The woman’s name was 
never mentioned here. “I said to 
Adean, when you bowed, that I had 
scarcely hoped you would remember 
Pete Faris ... ” 

“Well, I'll declare I didn’t flatter 
myself that you remembered Katherine 
Bellamy,” came the quick retort. “Such 
a blank stare as came into his eyes when 
I first spoke, Mr. Adean!” 

Which, after all, is not so greatly 
different from the way they do .it at 
Coney Island or the stage doors. 

“So you’re getting ready for Christ- 
mas, eh?” Valerie said to Adean, one 
night in the wings of the Apollo Thea- 
ter. “How do I know? How do I 
know! I was out shopping this after- 
noon, and the price of gold cigarette 
cases and pearl dress studs made me 
shudder. I hope you are going to hang 
up a good, long stocking this year, 
Jay. It looks to me like a big time for 
little boys. I told Pete you must get 
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a tree for your flat and I’ll come to see 
it. We’re going to have a tree in our 
dressing-room, too. You’re going to 
enjoy your first American Christmas, 
Johnny Bull.” 

“Of course I am,” returned Adean, 
but he was thinking of Kenilwood and 
the preparations they had made here- 
tofore for an English Christmas. He 
supposed there would be little holiday 
spirit down in Suffolk this year. He 
had seen in a London paper that his 
uncle and Muriel were spending the 
winter in Egypt. “You know,” he 
added, gathering his wits, “this is to be 
my first and my last Christmas in 
flapper-land; I turn over a new leaf 
the first of the year.” 


ALERIE shook hands with him 

over this piece of news, very 
gravely, nodding her approval, but she 
could have told him that Pete Faris 
had been turning over new leaves for 
so long now that the book had fairly 
fallen to pieces in his grasp. 

Valerie saw Adean meet Alice 
Chandler night after night, after the 
show, at the stage entrance of the 
Veranda Theater. For Adean never ran 
around at night. He and Alice had a 
bite to eat, Dutch treat, and then went 
home. It reminded Valerie Eldridge 
of the days at the Casino, when she 
was fresh from the Fourteenth Street 
artificial flower-shop and Faris new 
from the Hinterland. They used to go 
to Cod’s or Childs’ for wheat cakes and 
coffee. 

Alice had noticed Valerie too, and 
her magnificent automobile which 
called for her every night. Likewise 
she had seen Faris pass Valerie by 
without speaking when Collins, the 
chauffeur, stood guard at the door of 
the car. Alice had never forgotten 
Valerie. And the theater had taught 
her many things, the greatest of these 
being charity. She had observed Val- 
erie’s eyes when she looked at Pete. 

“T want you to introduce me to Miss 
Eldridge,” she said one night to Adean, 
over a bowl of milk and a plate of toast 
in a neighboring dairy lunch. 

Jay made no reply; he hoped she’d 
think he hadn’t heard her. 
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“T want to know Valerie Eldridge,” 
she repeated. “If you wont introduce 
me, I shall call on her myself—at the 
theater. I remember her from the old 
days at the Palais, and I think she 
remembers me. I have made few girl 
friends since I joined the Veranda 
company.” 

“Yet there must be girls in the com 
pany you would care to know,” he 
interposed. 

Under her gaze, he flushed and 
moved uncomfortably. He was torn 
between his loyalty to Val and his love 
for Alice. For the first time, perhaps, 
the gray car loomed large now that its 
owner’s standard came home to him. 
He tried to tell himself that Valerie 
was the best and staunchest little pal 
in the world, yet he wasn’t satisfied 
with that. He hated himself like the 
old boy, but the words came just the 
same: 

“T’ll—have to see, Alice. Are you 
sure you want to know Valerie El- 
dridge?” 

They said nothing more just then, and 
presently they rose and passed out of 
the place. On the sidewalk she said: 

“T am glad you feel like that, for your 
sake, Jay. It may help you to see in 
time—yourself. I can say this to you 
because I made a big mistake once, 
and learned of it. You see, there are 
not many things we don’t hear in 
chorus-land; and so I want you to take 
me to meet Valerie Eldridge some day, 
after all.” 


XVII 


HELLEY never returned to the 

Apollo chorus. Faris had been won 
over, and Monohan approached by 
Valerie; but when they went in search 
of their man they found him in bed 
again, and with that they lost sight of 
him entirely. Sgon after Thanksgiving 
Day, too, cards were received announc- 
ing the marriage of Amy Kingsley and 
her red-haired poet. Faris always in- 
sisted that Harry Shelley might have 
been the groom as easily as not if he 
had only kept his head. To be sure, 
Amy was twice as old as any of the 
boys she had attracted to Morningside 
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Park, but her income was snug and 
secure, and she and her husband became 
celebrities in a way, always on view at 
first nights and professional matinées, 
and entertaining a Bohemian circle of 
friends on Sundays at their apartment. 

Amy invited Adean to several of 
these parties, asking him in her note 
to call for and bring’ Violet Studholme 
with him ; but each time Adean sent his 
regards, and if the London actress got 
there, she either went alone or with 
another escort. At the theater, Violet 
and Jay just spoke and that was all, 
and Violet was always careful not to 
call him by the familiar “Kenny” and 
trusted to it that he noticed its signifi- 
cance. 

November gave way to December. 

Early in the month, one night, at 
the conclusion of the performance, 
Adean came upon Valerie and Faris in 
earnest conversation just inside the 
stage door. Valerie was ready to go 
home; her car was waiting; and she 
kissed Pete as Adean joined them. 

“Good night, Jay,” she said, giving 
him both of her hands, 

She looked almost beautiful, he 
noticed, standing there in the narrow 
passage-way, and her clothes, her mag- 
nificent sable furs which had created 
a small sensation in the company, were 
in no way responsible for this beauty 
which radiated with happiness from 
her eyes. Quickly Adean thought of 
Alice Chandler’s wish to know this 
girl, and he was not so sure that Alice 
wouldn’t like her after all. There was 
ever that touch of humanness about her 
which was irresistible. 

Adean said nothing to her about 
Alice, and with a promise to meet Pete 
at a big department store in the morn- 
ing at eleven, Valerie hurried out alone 
to her waiting automobile. The two 
men waited until the car had time to 
turn the corner of the street, and then 
they too hurried out of the Apollo 
stage door. Adean stopped next door 
at the Veranda Theater.- Faris knew 
about Alice, and there was no explana- 
tion to be made. They smoked and 
talked in undertones until the girl ap- 
peared. 


“Come have a bite with us,” Jay 
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urged, but Peter refused, saying he was 
tired and was going straight home. 

On reaching the flat, Faris took off 
top coat, hat and gloves, and then sat 
down in the Morris chair with a maga- 
zine and a cigarette. He must have 
dropped asleep almost instantly. 

At least he remembered nothing else 
until he heard somebody knocking on 
the door. Then he jumped up, spilling 
the book and the tobacco upon the 
floor. He wondered who it could be, 
Adean having his own key, and he had 
about made up his mind to Shelley, 
looking possibly for a dollar or so, when 
he unlocked the door and swung it 
wide. 

It was Valerie Eldridge. 


FARIS didn’t recognize her at first, 

half falling against the opposite 
wall, her head down so that he couldn’t 
see her face. Then he saw the furs, 
the sables which were new only last 
week; they had dropped from her 
shoulders and were under her feet, on 
the floor. Faris mechanically stooped 
to pick them up and felt his hand 
touch something wet. It was blood, he 
saw, glancing at the stain, and the entire 
front of the neck-piece was saturated. 
Also Valerie’s face and blouse were 
marked. 

Almost frightened witless, he picked 
the girl up in his arms and carried her 
into the room, thankful when she spoke 
his name in a whisper. His first 
thought was of an automobile accident 
—she was dressed just as she had left 
the theater. Then he saw that it was 
nearly one o’clock and that she had 
driven away from the Apollo fully an 
hour and a half ago. 

“Val!” he groaned. “My God, speak 
to me. What’s the matter? You are 
hurt?” 

“T fell,” she murmured, closing her 
eyes. 

He could see now that it was her 
head that was cut. Over her left eye 
there was an ugly wound which was 
still open and bleeding. 

“How did it happen, how did it hap- 
pen, Val?” he asked over and over. 
But she only smiled back at him, say- 
ing not a word. Faris was a poor 
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door and swung it wide. It was Valerie Eldridge! 
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nurse, and not a handy man to have 
around the house in case of sickness 
or trouble. Suffering, even in animals, 
made him lose his head, and when it 
was Valerie it was not surprising that 
he lost his nerve. 

But even at that moment, before he 
knew anything, he recognized the im- 
portance of keeping out strangers. He 
seemed to realize that Valerie wouldn’t 
like it. So he stifled the impulse to call 
his landlady, and decided to wait a lit- 
tle before he telephoned for a doctor. 
Besides, Adean would be coming home 
shortly ; possibly he would know what 
to do without arousing the neighbor- 
hood. 

He made Valerie comfortable ‘in the 
Morris chair and fetched warm water 
and a linen shirt for bandages. Then 
he remembered and poured and brought 
her a glass of brandy. In ten minutes 
she was visibly better, and Pete had 
succeeded in cleansing her cheek, but 
she had to manage the bandages her- 
self. When he saw that she was able 
to raise her arms and handle the linen 
strips, he sat down suddenly on the 
side of the bed, very white and breath- 
ing hard. 

“I thought—I don’t know what I 
thought,” he muttered, passing his hand 
before his eyes, and he staggered up 
and went to pour himself a drink of 
whisky. 

Valerie, in the Morris chair, smiled 
at him through half-closed eyes. 

“Where’s Jay?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

“He hasn’t come in yet—he stopped 
with Alice Chandler to get something 
to eat,” Faris replied. “If you’d rather 
not see him—” 

“Oh, not Jay,” Valerie returned 
quickly. “Besides, everybody will 
know in time, I guess. You can’t keep 
those things quiet. I had a—an under- 
standing, I suppose you’d call it, with 
Jim to-night. Everything’s at an end 
between us.” 

Faris glanced at the bandaged head. 

“He—struck you?” he said, in a low, 
hissing voice. 

“No. I don’t think Jim would strike 
a woman, quite. I was afraid you’d 
say that, or else think it,” she answered. 
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“The table was between us; I started 
for the door, and he tried to get there 
first to stop me, and | tripped over a 
rug and fell. But I didn’t realize I had 
hurt myself until I was in the street 
and I saw the blood on my waist and 
furs.” 

There was a brief silence, during 
which the man and woman sat and 
gazed into each other’s eyes. The room 
was so still they could hear Pete’s 
watch ticking in his waistcoat pocket, 
and Valerie’s watch, which was set in 
a bracelet. To them it seemed as if 
they could hear each other’s hearts. 

“Thank God, it’s nothing serious,” 
said he at last. 

“Isn’t it?” she murmured. “He put 
me out in the street, just as I stood, re- 
fused to let me get a thing—and I had 
your post-cards from London in my 
trunk—” 

“Put you out! 
berg!” 

“James Samuel, the same. He was 
waiting for me when I got home to- 
night, and without letting me take off 
my furs even, he asked me—about you. 
I knew it was no time to lie—and I 
told him the truth.” 

Faris brought his hands together 
with a dull sound. 

“How did he find out? When we 
have been so careful—” 

From the bosom of her blouse she 
drew forth a torn, dirty and blood- 
stained sheet of paper, a note without 
a signature. 

“This—‘A well-wisher,’” she told 
Faris. “I don’t guess who it is, but I 
snatched the letter, thinking the writ- 
ing might tell something.” 

Pete glanced at the note, taking it to 
the light, but the fat, round letters, 
slightly back-hand, which were con- 
sidered so smart a season or two ago, 
were unfamiliar to him. It was signed 
“A well-wisher,’ and addressed to 
James Samuel Wentonberg, Esquire, 
at his offices in the Granada Building. 

“Somebody who was jealous of your 
car and your furs,” he said, tossing the 
paper down on the table. 

“Nobody need ever be envious of 
anything I ever had from Jim Sam, my 
dear,” she returned quietly. , 


Wenton- 
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He came over and sat down upon 
the arm of her chair, one hand clasp- 
ing her shoulder. 

“Td like to kill him!” he spat out. 

Valerie murmured “There, there!’ 
in a low, soothing voice. Faris meant 
it, and he was strong enough and un- 
afraid physically; but she knew it 
would never do for a chorus man and 
a corporation lawyer to come to blows 
over a girl from the Apollo. All this 
was not unexpected to Valerie; often 
she wondered how it could go on as 
long as it did; Collins, the chauffeur, 
watched her, she knew. 

“Pete, I want to tell you all about 
it, everything, to-night, now,” she ‘said 
presently, freeing herself from his arm, 
and sitting up. She hadn’t meant to 
tell him all at first, at least not right 
away. But now she knew that she 
must, at once, and get it over with. 
“This letter, you see, told Wentonberg 
what we are to each other,” she ex- 
plained, turning round so that she 
could face him. “He asked me if it 
were true, and I said yes. I couldn’t 
have lied to save myself. Jim seemed 
to consider then, and, Pete, he told me 
he was willing to forgive and forget if 
—if I would promise—he was ready to 
take my word, mind you!—never to 
see you again. He was willing for me 
to continue on the stage—which meant 
that he would use his influence to get 
you out of the Apollo. Everything 
should continue as it was, and he would 
never refer to the past, he said, if—if I 
would give you up. Not even to speak 
to you if I saw you on the street . . 

I answered him that I would get up out 
of my grave to follow you if I heard 
your voice. It is true, Pete.” 


H E KNEW it was true; all along he 


had known it. But now the voice, 
not the words must have stirred him, 
must have thawed all the ice, and melted 
all the hardness until his soul stood 
naked yet unashamed. He saw himself, 
and he saw Valerie, and he remembered 
the old days at the Casino. Valerie 
had taken a childlike delight in her 
French car, and had been pardonably 
proud of her Russian sables ; but hadn’t 
she been just as pleased with a little 
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gold watch he had bought her, one 
Christmas, hundreds of years ago, it 
seemed, for ten dollars? He recalled 
having heard her once say; probably 
to Adean: 

“T am not afraid of poverty. I was 
born poor. Until I was sixteen I 
worked at artificial flowers and made 
three dollars a week.” 

Faris remembered that, and he knew 
that she spoke the truth. They were 
not mere idle words, said to impress. 
Slowly his glance wandered to his new 
top-coat, fur-lined and made up espe- 
cially to his order; in the top drawer 
of his chiffonier lay a roll of yellow- 
back notes. 

“Valerie,” he said, turning away from 
her with a groan, “I’m not fit to live; 
I ought to be kicked to death by every 
decent man—” 

She was down on her knees beside 
him in a second, his head in her arms, 
her voice in his ear—old words, 
familiar endearments, yet doubly sweet 
because they had been uttered again 
and again. 

“I knew you would feel that way, 
my dear, my dear,” she murmured. In 
truth, she had. prayed that he would. 
“T knew the world might as well stand 
still as for anyone to try to separate us. 
I told him so, I told him nothing counted 
like you, and then he—said I must get 
out, at once. I don’t think he meant it, 
for when I started to go he rushed 
after me, and it was then I slipped and. 
fell. So I am here—there was nowhere 
else to go—and I lost my purse on my 
way down and I haven’t a penny to my 
name. We shall make out somehow, 
Pete.” 

“We sha’n’t starve, you may depend 
on it,” said Faris grimly. 

They were talking in undertones 
when Adean came in, a little later. 
Faris explained the situation to him in 
a few words, and then Valerie rose 
to go. 

“T hate to see you go to a hotel alone 
at this hour of the night, or rather, 
morning,” frowned Pete. “Isn’t there 
somebody ?” 

Valerie shook her head. 

“T haven’t a woman friend in the 
world.” 
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Adean heard and came forward. 

“Yes, you have too,” he said, 
“Alice Chandler. She was saying to- 
night—that she liked you. She has just 
come home—see, there’s a light in her 
room !—she lives just opposite. I know 
she would be delighted to have you, 
Val.” 

And so the two girls met in the gray 
chill of a December morning. 


XVIII 


ALERIE was out of the cast at the 

Apollo for a week, a week she 
spent with Alice Chandler in the board- 
ing-house across from the men’s flat. 
Her wound was not serious, but it was 
ugly and she had thought it best to 
remain away from the theater until it 
had healed; after which she used to 
cover it with her hair, for there would 
always be a scar. It seemed to 
Valerie, during those seven days, spent 
mostly at. the window, thinking, that 
there was never a wound which didn’t 
leave its mark. It was a sort of relief 
to find herself back in four bare walls 
again, to make one’s breakfast off of 
buns and coffee, and launder one’s 
handkerchiefs on the window-pane; 
but all the same she was morose, think- 
ing, thinking. 

She knew that she and Pete Faris 
were at the cross-roads. And since her 
trouble, Pete had been everything to 
her a lover could be. He spent all of 
his time away from the theater with 
her,—which meant that he was absent- 
ing himself from the afternoon dances, 
—and he brought her flowers and 
magazines, as well as the gossip of 
Broadway. 

But this couldn’t last. She would be 
back at the Apollo on Monday. The 
question which constantly arose in her 
mind was: What is our future, Pete’s 
and mine, to be? Were they to fall 
back in the old rut? Was there to be 
another Jim Sam, and more deceit? 
Valerie felt that she couldn’t stand it, 
but she knew in her heart that that 
is what it would come to, sooner or 
later, drifting into it unconsciously, al- 
most, unless she had a pilot. Faris was 
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kind to her, and she didn’t doubt his 
love; but he had never spoken of 
marriage. 

But Faris was thinking about it, 
although he never said so to Valerie. 
He too recognized the crisis at hand 
and realized as well as she did that 
their entire future rested with them- 
selves and must be settled at once. 
Things couldn’t go on as they had. 

He scarcely looked the debonair flap- 
per of the Palais, those days. He was 
thinking, and thinking didn’t agree with 
Faris. For years past he had never 
worried over anything more serious 
than the set of a coat or the unbecom- 
ingness of a style. He had broken off 
all home ties long ago, so that births 
and marriages and deaths touched him 
not at all; and money, which was all- 
important, could be picked up at the 
dansants or from Valerie. No, for the 
first time since he could remember, he 
faced a blank wall. 

It is strange how two people try in 
the same way to still the small voice 
within them. Faris told himself that 
he would welcome a change, would 
willingly turn his back on Broadway 
and all it stood for; but there was 
Valerie to think of. And at times he 
was sincere in his belief that she would 
miss the flesh pots. Marriage would 
mean the end of everything, the end 
of the thés dansants for him, and the 
end of French cars and Russian sables 
for Val. He had sense enough to see 
that once married, they must go 
straight. Such people have strange 
ideas and laws unto themselves, but 
with Faris marriage spelled morality. 


"THE question, as a great many 
questions are, was answered for 


them by another person. Faris, on his 
way home from a matinée one after- 
noon, came across Ralph Quintin. 
Quintin had been one of the regulars 
in the Apollo chorus for seasons, but 
this year he was missing, and Faris had 
wondered more than once what had 
become of him. Formerly one of the 
most conspicuous flappers in town, his 
old haunts had not known him for 
twelve months now, and Henri of the 
second floor mourned him as dead. 
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Faris, as he greeted him, was satis- 
fied that he wore a suit of clothes 
which he must have had for years—it 
was all wrong for this season—and he 
needed a shave badly; but for all that 
Quintin didn’t look like a man who is 
down and out. 

“Still at it, I see,” he observed, as he 
shook hands with Pete. ‘Well, it’s 
the life all right I guess, Faris. I’m 
done with it though. Monohan wouldn’t 
take me on this year—lost my looks, 
I guess. I should worry!” 

“There comes a time when the best 
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“Valerie,” he said with a groan, “I’m not fit to live; I ought to be kicked to death by every decent man.” 
She was down on her knees beside him in a second, his head in her arms, her voice in his ear—old words, 
familiar endearments, yet doubly sweet because they had been uttered again and again. 
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of us must drop out,” returned Pete, 
wondering if he was paving the way 
to make a touch. 

“You look pretty chirpy.” 

“Have to—you know that.” 

“You're still over the way?” 

“At the old stand—five years in the 
chorus and never lost a spangle. I 
love the life.” 

Quintin laughed and_ producing 
tobacco and papers rolled himself a 
cigarette—in the street, in broad day- 
light ! 

“You don’t like this alfalfa, do you, 
Faris?” he glanced up to say. Faris 
hesitated, then accepted the makings 
without comment. Things were chang- 
ing in Pete’s sky, too. A month ago 
he would just as quickly have appeared 
in Longacre in pajamas. 

“You want to drop in and see me 
work,” said Quintin, unbending with 
the cigarettes. “I’m doing a ‘single’ at 
the Sigsbee Square—small-time, you 
bet, four shows a day and blackface at 
that. Can you beat it, can you even 
tie it, Faris? We’re a ‘two act,’ really 
—lI’ve got a wife here in Fifty-second 
Street, Faris, and a son—can you beat 
that? The kid’s named after his daddy 
—John Henry Tilden—which sounds 
something like Ralph Quintin, don’t it? 
The youngster’s only ten days old— 
that’s why I’m a ‘single’ until the missus 
gets her bearings again, you know. 
You want to meet Ruth.” 

“Ves, I’d like to,’ nodded Faris. 
He felt a little bewildered and looked 
askance at his cigarette. 

Quintin became very much in earnest, 
emphasizing his words by striking one 
palm with the other fist. 

“T’d have gone to pieces without 
Ruth, after Monohan gave me the 
Indian sign,” he declared. “For a 
month it wasn’t so bad—although it’s 
a kind of blow to your pride, I guess, 
Faris, to get chucked at the Apollo and 
know it’s because you’ve fallen off in 
—something. I kind of lost my nerve, 
and then took to drink. I began to 
avoid all the old crowd, and the old 
places because I felt as if everybody 
knew, knew that Monohan had pitched 
me out a pulpless orange. My clothes 
began to look shabby. 
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“Then I met Ruth. She was living in 
the same house. She took hold of me; 
she just wouldn’t let me sink; she took 
me with her and we both got work in a 
vaudeville ‘sight’ act—small time, small 
salary, small everything. Well, we got 
married, and believe me, Faris, when 
I cross Broadway now I raise my 
fingers to my nose.” 

“T do believe you,” said Pete, “and 
I’m coming to see you. I’m not so sure 
you haven’t got the laugh on Broad- 
way, either.” 

“Sure! I know it, man! . . . 
Look for Jack Tilden when you drop 
in the Sigsbee. So long!” 

He waved his hand, started off up the 
street, and Faris felt himself compelled 
to turn and look after him. The most 
successful flapper of them all, “Beau 
Quintin,” they had called him, and only 
a little more than a year ago! Faris 
was confident that he hadn’t shaved 
this morning, and he hadn’t asked after 
anybody or anything. Playing in black- 
face! Quintin, who had looked more 
like a magazine drawing than many 
drawings even do! 

But he seemed to have aged five 
years in the last twelve months. No 
doubt now he didn’t look a day older 
than he was; before, he had affected a 
juvenility which rightfully wasn’t his. 


FARIS walked home slowly, for once 

oblivious to what was going on 
around him. -Quintin did have the 
right idea. He was playing safe. It 
was hardly possible that he would ever 
go back now, descend professionally, 
Faris meant, and it was very likely 
that he would ascend, make the big 
time at length, and, if never topping 
programs, at least always sure of a 
welcome somewhere down the bill. As 
he remembered, Quintin had never been 
considered clever at the Apollo; in all 
the years he was there, Monohan had 
never entrusted to his care so much as 
a single line. Yes, he must drop in at 
the Sigsbee Square and look over Jack 
Tilden. 

Pete’s mind was made up by the 
time -he reached the flat. At least he 
would talk it over with Valerie. Of 
course he would hate like the very devil 

















to quit Broadway, New York, every- 
thing; it was almost like signing one’s 
death warrant; but after all, wasn’t it 
better to go gracefully now than to be 
shown the door, forcibly, later on? He 
would say to Monohan, “There’s noth- 
ing in this game for me; I’m going to 
quit. Miss Eldridge and I have got 
a little act, and the U. B. O. is going 
to give us a chance.” 

Monohan, in all probability, would 
be stunned for a moment, and then he 
would gasp “For the love o’ Moses !”— 
his favorite expression; and he would 
be furious and take an oath that neither 
of the deserters should ever find a 
berth again with him; but even at that, 
couldn’t Faris raise his fingers to his 
nose, in the elegant manner Quintin 
did, when he crossed Broadway ? 

Adean had reached home before 
Faris and was dressing for a dinner en- 
gagement when Pete burst into the 
room. Adean had never seen him in 
such a mood before. 

“Jay,” Faris cried, in a voice which 
was not quite steady, “we’re going to 
quit, Val and I. We're going to get 
out and do something big. It will 
mean good-by, Broadway, but if Val is 
ready to take a chance with me—” 

Adean thought Valerie Eldridge 
would take a chance with Faris in a 
warmer region. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s a chance to make a man of 
myself,” replied Pete. “I just met a 
fellow who used to be in the chorus 
at the Apollo; they kicked him out 
when his time was up, but he didn’t 
go to pieces, like Shelley. He got mar- 
ried and went into vaudeville—four a 
day but—” 

“T see,” nodded Adean. “Go to it.” 

“Tf Val will marry me—” 

Adean stared at him for a second. 

“Very likely she wont,” he observed 
presently, “but at least you had better 
go across the street and ask her.” 


XIX 
ALERIE and Pete were married 


that same afternoon, over in Jer- 
sey City, with Alice Chandler and 
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Adean as the only witnesses. After 
the ceremony, Valerie returned to 
Alice’s boarding-house and Faris re- 
ported for work that night at the Apol- 
lo as if nothing had happened. It had 
been decided to keep the wedding 
secret until the principals were ready 
to leave the Gerbine révue. 

Valerie declared she hadn’t been so 
happy since she got her first “job” in 
the artificial flower factory, and it had 
made a difference in Faris, too. Adean 
told Alice that he had grown very dig- 
nified, but Alice insisted that when he 
came to see Valerie, the pair of them 
acted like children. Their friends knew 
that they spent many hours together 
planning for their future. 

It was quite true that neither Valerie 
nor Faris was clever; they had only 
their looks, and half of Val’s was pure 
charm, for she was no beauty. Faris 
took her to see Quintin at the Sigsbee 
Square, and they went behind, and later 
accompanied him to his boarding-house 
to meet Ruth, and the son and heir. 
Before they came away, Faris told 
Quintin of his own marriage. 

“We're going to get out and to 
work,” he said. ~ 

Quintin promised to “show him the 
ropes” and it was decided that Valerie 
and Pete were to go with him to see an 
agent in the St. James Building who 
handled the Tilden Duo. Enthusiasm 
never lagged; they were full of their 
new life, and they handed in their no- 
tices at the Apollo without a regret. 

“What is the meaning of this?” de- 
manded Monohan, when he was ac- 
quainted with the situation. 

“We are going into vaudeville,” an- 
swered Faris, while Valerie could 
scarcely keep back the more important 
news. 

“For the love o’ Moses!” ejaculated 
the director, thereby satisfying Pete’s 
prophetic sense. 

During their last two weeks with the 
révue they put in every minute of their 
spare time rehearsing an act which the 
Tilden agent had prepared for them. 

A few days after her marriage to 
Faris, Valerie received a letter, at the 
theater, from Wentonberg, the Jim 
Sam of other days. She showed it to 
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Pete—it was a straightforward, frank 
letter. He wrote that he missed her, 
and that he realized that both of them 
had made mistakes in the past. He 
asked her to meet him somewhere, any- 
where, to talk things over—he was will- 
ing to forgive and forget. At the bot- 
tom of the page he had added: “TI shall 
never give up hope of your return.” 
Probably it was this postscript that de- 
cided for Faris, for he told Valerie 
then that they had better announce 
their marriage. It was done the same 
day. 

sm Wentonberg, who saw the 
notice in the newspapers, came a sec- 
ond letter. He said that all Valerie’s 
clothes were in her apartment, and he 
would make any disposal of them she 
might wish, but he hoped she would 
permit him to send her the car, as a 
wedding present, if she liked. If Va- 
lerie and Pete had been anything else 
but human beings, flesh and blood 
people, they would have said no, and 
Valerie would. have refused to accept 
the automobile under any conditions. 
But she said yes, and when the car 
arrived, it was placed immediately with 
a dealer to be sold. As Valerie pointed 
out, Wentonberg’s note had made it 
impossible for her to ask him to send 
her trunks to her, and she had no 
clothes except those she had brought 
with her, on her back, no jewels, and 
no money. The machine was offered 
for sale, but her old wardrobe she di- 
rected sent to an actors’ aid society. 

They spent most of their free time 
together, Valerie and Alice and Faris 
and Adean. They went to professional 
matinées, and vaudeville performances, 
even to picture shows and art exhibi- 
tions. 

Adean saw phases of New York 
which he didn’t know existed. They 
even permitted him, one morning, to 
go for a ride on the top of a Fifth Ave- 
nue ’bus, with Val and Alice and Pete 
gathered around him to watch and ap- 
plaud. Valerie was still living with 
Alice Chandler, but she and Faris 
talked constantly of taking a flat, the 
only drawback to this being that they 
didn’t know how soon they would be 
sent out of New York with their vaude- 
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ville act. However, they all went out 
together to dinner, which was eaten in 
some chop-house or Italian restaurant 
table d’hote, and the men didn’t con- 
sider it necessary to wear their dress 
clothes. 


"THE Palais du Lilas had practically 

ceased to exist for them. They 
hadn’t been there since before Pete’s 
marriage, and it would have been inter- 
esting to hear Henri’s views on this 
step when he learned of it, weeks later. 
With Christmas a few days off, Va- 
lerie spoke of it. 

“You'll miss Santa Claus this year,” 
she said, flashing Faris a look to catch 
his expression. 

“I can’t be annoyed with Santa Claus 
any more; I’m grown up now,” he 
replied. 

“Why, what do you mean, Val?” 
asked Alice. 

“I was thinking of the silly geese 
and the golden eggs down at the Palais 
and over to Newport’s,” returned the 
other, with a smile. 

Instantly Alice blanched. It was a 
bad break, but Valerie seemed to think 
nothing of it and even Faris didn’t 
start or change color. Possibly Val 
had forgotten Miss Channing was once 
Miss Chandler; she knew. Adean 
alone saw the look which came into 
Alice’s eyes, but he could say nothing 
then without making things worse, and 
he was satisfied that Valerie was too 
fond of the girl to have stabbed her 
intentionally. 

“Tt hurt,” she said simply, when she 
was alone with Adean. And he re- 
plied, “That belonged to a past which 
is so far behind you that it is as if it 
never was.” 

Faris spoke to Adean about the aft- 
ernoon dansants that night when they 
got home from the theater. 

“No more for mine—I mean it. 
When I married Val, I determined to 
shut that out of my life. She didn’t 
ask me to; I didn’t tell her I was—but 
I am. I want to be happy, I want a 
future. Marriage is the only thing for 
a fellow, in the profession or out of it, 
but you’ve got to pull together or the 
pair of you will be in hell before you 
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know it. But don’t let me keep you 


away from the Palais; there’ll be good 
pickings this year, Jay, and you can 
quit when you want, you know.” 
Adean nodded. 
“I’ve quit now, I fancy,” he said. 
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“IT am modest; I shall be satisfied 
with one,” Adean answered. 

On Christmas Day, Adean sent Va- 
lerie a box of candy and Alice a box 
of violets, English violets and the exact 
color of her eyes, they were. Valerie 
divided the chocolates, but Alice felt 
as if she couldn’t part with a single 
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Adean read the few brief words in silence, and then handed the 


letter around. 
“She wants me to come to her at once; she 
information to impart to me—see that, Pete?” 


“It’s from Miss Studholme,” he announced. 
has very important 
But Faris and 


Valerie were staring at the writing, fat, round letters, slightly 
back-hand, which were considered so smart a season or two ago 


“T’m not much of what you Americans 
call a ‘good sport,’ Pete, I guess.” 

“But I thought. you were an Ameri- 
can now?” grinned Faris. 

“That’s better than ‘the gentleman 
flapper’-—good-night!”’ Slang sounded 
odd coming from his lips, and Faris 
laughed again. 

“You might have won hundreds,” 
he said, clapping him on the back. 


flower. She kept them near her all 
day long, through two performances at 
the theater, and the trips to and from 
her boarding-house in the snow. 
Faris had really expected nothing— 
from the silly geese; but evidently his 
marriage wasn’t known in flapper-land 
and his absence from his old haunts 
laid at other doors. Many cards came 
asking if he was ill, and urging him 
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to ’phone or write. This was not so 
surprising, perhaps, but the packages 
—by messenger, by parcels post, by 
express! He had been away from the 
thés dansants for two weeks, and his 
kind’s popularity rests to a certain ex- 
tent with being always on the job. 

“If Val will only believe I haven’t 
been near that place—” he said to 
Adean. 

Valerie did believe him, and she was 
even glad he hadn’t been “cheated” 
out of his Christmas. “The junk” 
which was always appraised in dollars 
and cents ought to net three hundred 
dollars, Pete thought. Of course there 
would have been much more if he had 
kept dancing until the fall of the cur- 
tain; but considering, he expressed 
himself as pleasantly surprised. 

A few articles were kept out to be 
saved, but the rest of it, cuff links, 
cravat pins, two gold cigarette cases, 
a gold cigar holder, tie clasps, belt 
buckle, a gold-set toilet bag, were 
either to be pawned or else sold out- 
right. Adean, who had been remem- 
bered with exactly four gifts, and two 
of them cuff links, exchanged a pair 
of the buttons for a cigarette case. A 
pin set with pearls came in a satin 
box along with a penny—“for luck.” 
A clasp with a diamond in it, for his 
cravat, Faris told him he could sell 
for twenty-five dollars. 

“Pickings?” cried Valerie, holding 
up both hands. “You’re the enemy 
appraising salvage!” 

Adean wished they hadn’t opened 
and decided the fate of these things 
before Alice. She stood there saying 
nothing, watching, probably thinking. 
Once, when her glance met Jay’s, both 
of them colored to the roots of their 
hair. 

“Are you having a big time at the 
Veranda?” he asked, to cover his con- 
fusion, and hers. “The girls in Val’s 
room have a tree.” 

“The girls in my room have every- 
thing from an automobile to two-bit 
handkerchiefs six in a box,” cried Va- 
lerie. “I never saw such loads of stuff 
in all my life, and everything that 


doesn’t look like real money they turn 
over to the dresser. I saw Eily Ruskin 
give her a dozen-pairs of silk stock- 
ings because they were black and she 
never wears anything but white, she 
insisted. I’d like to wager a prize she 
had on black ones at that moment, but 
it certainly impressed the green girls 
when they heard of it. They straight- 
way began to urge upon their dressers 
everything from flesh powder to cigar- 
ette coupons.” 


"THEY were going to dinner at half- 
past six at an Italian restaurant 
where Valerie and Alice, unknown to 
Adean, had ordered especially an Eng- 
lish plum pudding which was to be 
served in blazing cognac surmounted 
with a tiny Union Jack. They were 
all ready to start, Alice still wearing 
her violets, when a messenger came 
with a letter for Adean, having been 
directed there from across the street. 

“Oh, I hope it’s no bad news!” cried 
Valerie at once. “We’ve had such a 
perfect day—” 

“More likely it’s from the lady of 
the diamond clasp asking for the return 
of her present,” teased Pete. “She’s 
seen you out walking with Alice and 
Val—” 

“It’s not bad news,” cut in Alice 
tersely; “it’s from a New York hotel 
or apartment, and Jay has no relatives 
on this side.” 

Adean read the few brief words in 
silence, then handed the letter around. 

“It’s from Miss Studholme,” he 
announced. “She wants me to come 
to her at once; she has very important 
information to impart to me—see that, 
Pete?” 

But Faris and Valerie were staring 
at the writing, fat, round letters, 
slightly back-hand, which were con- 
sidered so smart a season or two ago. 

“Why, what is it?” asked Adean. 

“It’s Violet Studholme who is re- 
sponsible for our happiness,” replied 
Faris, clasping Val round the waist. 
“That’s the same writing which reached 
our old bugaboo, Jim Sam, several 
weeks ago.” 


The concluding installment of “The Chorus Man” will appear in the April 
issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the stands March 12th. 
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head designer for Darius and Brian for And so, Mother mine, I shall on Sun- 
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at a much better salary, why shouldn’t Joan. 
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kind to me, but Morgan Brothers is a eyes, deep shadowed wit 
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never allow sentiment to enter. As you é ‘ 
know, sentiment has played a very small window, on which she had planned 
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that had winged themselves to the great 
outside world—and where the spring 
moonlight had breathed on her face 
and the pillow drenched with the curls 
of her hair. 

Those spring moonlight nights !— 
how they always touched her, not with 
any poignant memories of the past,— 
for she had been singularly free from 
romance,—but with a sadness which 
might be the shadow of approaching 
events creeping toward her feet. 

There was the dresser with its 
orderly array of such articles as were 
only strictly necessary. She had had 
little time to cultivate feminine touches, 
nor had she ever known the sunshine of 
leisure and little feminine luxuries. 
Hers had been a life of endeavor, 
bending her thoughts and energies to 
her business, to earning money to sup- 
port herself, money to send her mother 
in the little Western town, and money 
to bank for a rainy day. Commercial] 
life had taught her men’s methods, 
their ways of coping with situations, 
their viewpoints, and though she had 
set up certain tablets for herself based 
on womanly convictions and stood firm 
to these against the rack and swish of 
muddier waters around her, the mascu- 
line trend in her being was pronounced. 
And no man had as yet awakened her 
to a sense of her womanhood. 

There was the wardrobe with its 
clumsy door swelled with the New Eng- 
land dampness, which, standing open, 
showed her raincoat and Sunday suit 
of blue serge, her one evening dress of 
black, and a white sweater. She 
smiled as she looked at her shoes cast 
off in her hurried undressing, lying 
exhausted and far apart as if hurled 
from the feet of a cyclone and falling 
prostrate, inert, to sleep until the next 
morning. 

Her eyes went over the familiar ob- 
jects of the room and pictured the little 
scrap of New England scenery seen 
by daylight through the window—the 
white houses, the winding street with 
irees in April promise; and in the dis- 
tance the buildings of the silk mill 
where she had spent so many unevent- 
ful months. She sighed; it is always 


sad when one stands on the threshold 
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of the past before taking the unknown 
road of the future. 

“Well,” she mused, “I will see Mr. 
Darius in the morning and tell him my 
prospects. Some surprise for ‘Father,’ ” 
she smiled. Everyone at the plant 


* called him “Father.” 


And with these reflections she turned 
out the light and sank into the little 
white bed. 


‘B UT, my dear girl, I wont hear of 
it. We can’t get along without 
you.” 

Mr. Darius was sitting bolt upright 
and fixing Joan with frightened, pierc- 
ing eyes. “We have leaned on you a 
great deal of late; matters have been 
considerably in your hands; and it will 
embarrass our schedule to replace you 
now,” he continued. “You must re- 
consider. My partner’s health is fail- 
ing.” His eyes, roaming absently at 
the hat-rack, were moist. “He is get- 
ting to be an old man; and I’m not far 
behind him. We need new blood in 
the business—your kind, clean and 
fresh, with vigor and ideas. You’ve 
always pleased us—punctual, original, 
capable and no nonsense with the men. 
In fact,” he continued bluntly, “I doubt 
if any man would fall in love with you 
or try love-making. You’re rather 
high-handed and masculine.” Darius 
squinted at her through his cigar 
smoke after such superior judgment. 

Joan looked at the floor for a fleet- 
ing moment of silence—a habit she had 
to recover herself when some one had 
hurt her feelings. Then she looked at 
her employer with a non-committal 
smile and said, “I suppose it’s the result 
of my having a man’s head on a 
woman’s body. Rather a misfit.” She 
laughed—which was never an index to 
what she was thinking. 

“An unusual combination, but it 
works out well in this instance,” he said. 
“Now look here, Miss Meredith, we'll 
give you a higher salary if you want 
that. I'll talk to Mr. Brian and see if 
we can do any better. Consider the 
advantages here.” 

“Well, I will let you know before I 
decide anything,” she countered. “I 
will run down to New York to-night 
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to. meet one of the firm of Morgan 
Brothers to-morrow, Sunday, for a 
conference. Of course, I will be here 
on time Monday as usual. Perhaps I 
will not like the other person at the 
conference, and will return, decided to 
remain here.” Joan rose and moved 
toward the door. 

“Really this is most dis- 
quieting.” Darius rose, 
too, and flecked off 
his cigar-ash medita- 
tively. 

“Nothing is de- 
cided yet,” she 
said, smiling. 
“We will see 
what the con- 
ference dis- 
closes.” And 
she made 


her way 

out. 
During 

her work 


that day her 
mind was 
trying to 
picture the 
man she was 
to. meet in 
New York. 
On him might 
depend her de- 
cision. Would 
she like the new 
position and would 
she be free from em- 
barrassing attentions, as 
she had been up to now? 
The afternoon of work, 
her night journey, her 
Sunday breakfast all 
flashed up into being and 
past her, as evénts which 
precede a momentous 
matter have a habit of do- 
ing. And Joan found her- 
self in the Astor lobby looking for some- 
oneshe didn’t know. Sheeventrembled ; 
in her own domain she was omnipotent, 
but there was something singularly ex- 
citing in hunting on néw preserves. 
“Miss Meredith—Miss Meredith— 
Miss Meredith!” a page boy was calling 
her name in a careless way, “As if it 
























Her eyes, deep-shadowed with 
thought, roved round the room she 
would be leaving so soon. 
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belonged to anyone,” thought Joan with 
indignation. 
“Here, boy. I’m Miss Meredith.” 
“Mr Morgan wants you. Come this 
way.” 
He led her to a less frequented 
corner of the arcade and pointed out a 
man’s back near a_ window. 
“That’s him,” he announced 
and faded back into the 
rest of the world. 
She went over to 
the stranger and 
asked, “Are you 
waiting for me?” 
He turned, and 


“saw. a. slim, 
girlish figure, 
lithe and 


trimly fitted 
in tailored 
clothes, and 

a face full 

of youth, 

mental con- 

centra tion 
and un- 
aroused 
fires, re- 
motely burn- 
ing but deep. 

She did not 
notice his 
Leight except 
that she had to 
look up to meet his 
glance. She did not 
notice the color of 
his hair and eyes at 
first. She only felt the 
strength, the immobil- 
ity of his presence. 
Here is indeed a monu- 
ment of ‘power, she 
thought, a Gibraltar that 
stands firm; and she felt 
her own strength rising to 
meet this new force. 

They shook hands, and it was 
like two dynamos converging currents. 
“Let us go into the Palm Room for 
luncheon,” he suggested. 

The Palm Room is a place of per- 
petual twilight, where even the daylight 
coming through dark green skylights 
forms dusky shadows, where artificial 
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lights are subdued in tone to the plash- 
ing of the fountain, where waiters are 
soft-footed, wines are fragrant, music 
is tender, and the glamour of life at its 
high moments pervades all. 

And into this Arcadian twilight came 
these two forces, one of tempered metal 
and proved strength, one filled with the 
glorious tide of eager and dominating 
youth ; one cognizant of the arts prac- 
ticed by women and grown tired of 
them; the other innocent of such wiles 
and who would have scorned them had 
she known, What they ate was a mat- 
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ter of rec- 
ord for the 
waiters. What 


they thought 
belonged to the 
Recording Angel. 

Joan told him about her qualifica- 
tions, her present position, her studies 
and apprenticeship leading up to it. 
Morgan talked of the powerful or- 
ganization he controlled, his intention 
to crush competitors, his campaign to 
garner in the best tools to his employ. 
To the flaming mind of this young girl, 
he discoursed more fluently than ever 
before. Terms were agreed upon and 
negotiations closed. In the lobby, they 
shook hands; his trembled a bit. Then 
they separated. 


"THE remaining weeks at the New 

England factory, the final interview 
with Darius and Brian, the severing of 
old ties, all flowed by dimly, unimpress- 
ively, like water under a bridge at 
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midnight, and Joan suddenly awoke to 
herself as she entered her new office. 
There were many things to be learned 
at first, new systems, recalcitrant sub- 
ordinates to temper. Joan’s mind was 
busy with becoming an important cog 
in this big machine, but through all the 
hum of the daily routine ran a throb- 
bing, submerged melody of which she 
was only half conscious save when it 
rose in a wave through her heart. 
Except for a brief and very business- 
like interview at the outset, Joan had 
not seen John Morgan. Such consulta- 












She refused 
his supper invita- 
tion, bade him a for- 
mal good-night, and ran 


up to her rooms to dream of the 


theater’s half-lights and his presence » beside her, the light in his eyes, 
the scent of his hair. . 


. Joan, the ascetic, was falling i in love. 


tions as were necessary she held with 
the sub-manager. 

She was leaving the factory-yard one 
evening, and the twilight covered his 
approach. 

“Would you like to go to the theater 
to-night with me?” Morgan asked, ap- 
pearing abruptly at her side. A cold- 
hot shiver went all over her. 

“Yes.” Her reply was as much to 
the point as his question. 

“T will call for you at eight,” he said 
softly, and retraced his steps to the 
office. 


“‘M Y black evening dress looks rather 

simple,” mused Joan as she stood 
before her mirror at a quarter to eight 
that evening, “and I wish I could fix 
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my hair in a more feminine way.” This 
was the first stirring in her mind of 
such desires. 

The play was interesting, but more 
compelling still was that something 
drawing them together. They devoted 
their attention raptly to the stage when 
the play was on, but this only covered 
up the feeling which welled up during 
the intervals between acts. In the brief 
moments of darkness before curtain- 
rise, she was conscious only of his 
presence beside her, and he longed to 
touch her hair, her piccograph 
lips. err 

She refused his sup-  ¥e* 
per invitation, bade 
him a formal good- 
night, and ran up to 
her rooms to dream 
of the theater’s 
half-lights and 
his presence be- 
side her, the light 
in his eyes, the 
scent of his hair. 

Joan was becom- 
ing romantic. Joan, 
the ascetic, was falling 
in love. 


NOTHER interval of 

murderously - sweet si- 
lence—of thoughts. “I know 
he is thinking of me,” she 
thought. “He is afraid to 
see me.” And she laughed. 
young.) * 

Everyone had gone from her office 
as she slipped into her jacket that 
evening. She was pinning on her hat 
when the door opened. She didn’t need 
to turn around to know who it was. 
She pretended to be unconscious of his 
presence. He approached, and with a 
smothered cry of pent-up longing he 
caught her almost brutally in his 
arms and kissed her. For such an 
intense prelude, the kiss itself was 
more child-like than passionate, but it 
burned into Joan’s heart, never to be 
eradicated. Since she had grown up, 
no one had ever kissed her that way— 
had dared to kiss her that way—and 
she liked it. 

A scrubwoman blundered into the 


(She was 


















With a smothered cr) of 
pent-up longing, he caught 
her almost brutally in his 

arms and kissed her. 
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room. Morgan, leaning on the desk, 
said good-night in an even tone, and 
Joan, drawing on her gloves with 
trembling fingers, left the office. 


NOTHER interval of work and 
waiting and fire-tipped thoughts. 

One evening Joan was poring over 
some reports and samples at home,— 
that is, her two rooms furnished accord- 
ing to the landlady’s taste, or lack of 
it—when Morgan’s card was brought 
to her. With routed composure, with 
cheeks ablaze and eyes blue- 
shadowed with excitement, 
Joan descended to find 
him in the deserted 
parlor. His greeting 
at first was as it 
had been the last 

t i m e—wordless 
but effective. 

Then: “I had to 

come; something 

dragged me here. 
I can’t do without 
you; I love you.” 

“And I love you 
with all my heart,” 
Joan breathed in re- 
sponse. 

It was real love for her; 
she was young — at the 
spring-time of life when the 
tendrils of affection twine 
and afterwards can never be 
quite torn away. 

He went on hurriedly, eagerly, as if 
to gloss over the baldness of what he 
proposed: “I have picked out some 
better quarters for you—you can’t live 
here, you know—a nice apartment— 
suitable surroundings for you.” 

The question of “Why not mar- 
riage?’ came to her lips, but she 
checked it. She would implore mar- 
riage from no one, certainly not from 
one who professed to love her and one 
whom she knew so little. She had 
heard he was a liberty-loving bachelor, 
something of a cynic, and, having been 
labeled a good catch by designing 
Mammas, he had become wary. 

Joan’s lip curled in scorn; her pride 
was hurt. “What have I done to lead 
you to think of such a—-a—proposi- 
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tion?” she cried. “You have misun- 
destood me, evidently, and your re- 
marks are preposterous.” 

Her manner was biting; she knew 
she could wound him only by making 
him appear ridiculous and she wanted 
him to suffer as she was suffering. 
“From this evening, please let our rela- 
tions be strictly business. I wish you 
good-night.” And with a mask of lofty 
dignity, Joan dismissed the financier. 

The front door closed ominously. 
“Oh, why do we women not take our 
love at any expense?” wailed 
Joan mentally as she 
dropped into a chair 
in the hall. “I want 
his love more than 
anything else in the 
world,” she mused, 
“and yet—” 

Her medita- 
tions drifted off. 
A woman should 
be true to herself, 
for she is a won- 
derful entity — the 
fountain-head of fu- 
ture generations. What 
is that divinity which 
wreathes around exquisite 
femininity? It is the inborn 
and unconscious knowledge 
that from her body and 
mind flow the waters of 
posterity and she must keep 
the stream unsullied, in justification of 
her own nobility and because she is the 
mouthpiece of God. He breathes from 
the Land of Souls, and from her frail 
body she supplies a case for his Light, 
a something which grows up into a 
human being that laughs and loves and 
mates and passes on to others the 
wonders of her mind and _ beauty. 
Woman must not seek; she must be 
sought; she must not find completion; 
she must embody completion—Woman 
the sought-after, the prophetic, the 
divine, the pure fountain-head ; woman, 
the fixed star, the pure spring. 

She began to cry softly, for while 
philosophy will fill the mind it will not 
fill the heart. “I am a silly goose to 
cry,” thought Joan. “I should not 


grieve for him. He does not need it; 
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he will soon forget; and to cry for my- 
self is self-pity and that is despicably 
weak and abominable. Only a great 
man, a super-man, is worth a good 
woman’s tears. I will be strong. The 
strongest one is he who can stand most 
alone and has learned how to re- 
nounce.” Joan’s tears flowed more 
freely. 


“IT WILL wear the same black dress,” 

she said to herself. “To-night he 
will be there and speak his love, I know. 
He will claim me to- 
night.” 

Joan revolved in 
front of the great 
cheval glass—a dif- 
ferent Joan, a more 
interesting one. 
Ten years had 

passed since her 
last meeting with 

Morgan in the 

little parlor. Ten 
years ago, less two 


Photograph 
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weeks since, she 
had left Morgan 
Brothers — seven 


years since her entering 
partnership with Darius 


sib and Brian, followed by the 


“To-night he will be there 
and speak his love, I know. 
He will claim me to-night.” 


death of Mr. Darius, and the 
name being then changed to 
Brian and Meredith. Then 
came Mr. Brian’s retirement 
and her successful continuance and pro- 
motion of a business which had devel- 
oped and passed all competitors in that 
line. Joan’s affairs had prospered but 
she had never married. And now she 
was dressing for the hotel banquet 
given by certain business interests in 
her line, which banquet she knew he 
would attend. 

“T know he will ask me to-night,” 
she mused, her eyes deep and tender. 
“Ten years since he has seen me, but 
to-night I will give him my answer. I 
know—I know.” 


"THE banquet was over and she was 

donning her wraps in the lobby of 
the cloak-room near the main arcade, 
alone. She had not seen him that even- 
ing. Suddenly a group of revelers, 
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flushed and dazed with wine, reeled 
into the lobby from the bar. Her back 
was toward them but she heard a thick 
but faintly familiar voice in the group 
say, “Ther’sh a pr’tty girl. Shay, girlie, 
pretty girlie.” 

The voice lurched down to her, and 
Joan, turning, looked up into a face,— 
not the one she had been idealizing all 
these years (strange how we forget 
that time makes a difference) ,—but a 
face tired, bloated, sensual, unlovely 
and old. She faced him without a 
word, waiting for his recognition. ‘In 
a moment he will fall at my feet,” 
thought Joan, still with the idealism of 
woman. 

“Pretty girlie,” he blinked, holding 
up his half-filled wine-glass. The 
fumes of his breath drove her back a 
step. “She doesn’t talk—bash-f-f-ful 
girlie,” he declaimed jocularly to his 
companions, and they all went gurgling 
and swaying back to the bar. 

Joan stood very still, with a faint 
sick feeling at the pit of her stomach; 
then she walked stiffly, like a corpse 
stalking starkly in the sunshine, out of 
the hotel. 

Her house of cards had fallen. The 
inner chambers of her heart were 
~empty. It is like a stroke of lightning, 
she muttered to herself, as she leaned 
against a lamp-post and passed her 
hand over her eyes. 
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“M ISS MEREDITH’S eyes look 

very tired this morning,” said the 
head stenographer to Mr. Winthrop, 
the assistant manager. “She is over- 
working, I think. Why don’t you speak 
to her about it?” 

“T would like to,’—and Edward 
Winthrop’s secret was unconsciously 
laid bare—“‘but I don’t dare.” 

“T would,” said the girl, smiling 
sympathetically. 

So young Winthrop sought the big 
main office, where he found Joan at her 
desk, a sea of letters, patterns, cards, 
etc., before her, her hands limply rest- 
ing on the desk and her eyes gazing 
absently out of the window. She 
looked up as he entered. He smiled at 
her. His face was young and clean and 
of the eternally good, and his smile was 
like white hyacinths in bloom. 

“Miss Meredith,’—he came to the 
point at once to cover his bashfulness,— 
‘you need a vacation. You are looking 
tired of late. J—” 

Joan cut him short—bluntly, but not 
unkindly. “Allow me to be the judge 
of that,” she said. “I know my own 
health best. I am very busy this morn- 
ing. Get Warner and Burke on Long 
Distance and arrange that matter of 
delayed shipment.” And Joan, plung- 
ing into the piled-up correspondence 
before her, closed the incident of pos- 
sible sentiment forever. 


el 


BY THE WAY — 


“THE reason why women do not succeed as comediennes,” asserts Marie Dress- 
ler, “is because they would rather be pretty and nice than ugly and funny.” 


THE films are to offer two new jars—Mr. and Mrs. Jarr. Roy L. McCardell’s 

stories of that family “in peace and war” are being put into motion pictures 
by the Vitagraph Company, and that firm has designated the first day of the week 
as “Jarr Monday,” to mark the release time. 


[N SPITE of the British Government’s cry for neutrality in the theater, London 


is overrun with plays wherein spies disport themselves. 


In one new play, 


“The Man Who Stayed at Home,” six of the twelve characters are spies. In 
“The Menace,” Irene Osgood’s spy’ play, the climax is provided by the informer’s 


happy suicide. 





as Sis Hopkins 





Dae SOO kins ~ 


HOW ROSE MELVILLE HAS MADE 
A °FVETUNE OUT OF. A PLAY 
THAT, LIKE TOPSY, JUST GREW 





leu y | HEN a person has made a for- 
W tune on the stage by playing 
———| one part—in pig-tails and 
calico—for fourteen years, before more 
than five million persons, one would 
imagine that she had earned a rest. It 
is not so with Rose Melville. 

Last year she and her husband, 
Frank Minzey—he is Ridy Scarboro in 
“Sis ‘Hopkins’’—decided to quit the 
stage. They built a villa on the shores 
of historic Lake George, surrounded 
themselves with wild geese, wild ducks, 
Chinese. pheasants and deer, and laid 
elaborate plans anent devoting them- 
selves to the raising of game. That 
has always been Mr. Minzey’s ambition, 
and. Miss- Melville, being a loving wife 
—they are like bride and groom—en- 
tered enthusiastically into his plans. 

They leased out the “Sis Hopkins” 
Company, which Miss Melville had 





owned since its first year as a play, con- 
gratulated themselves on escaping from 
the grinding work of the stage so early 
in life, talked a great deal about the 
hardships of the road, and considered 
themselves two lucky persons. They 
bought an automobile or two, got a 
motor-boat, laid out tennis courts and 
golf links, planned driveways and su- 
perintended the building of game pre- 
serves. Miss Melville armed herself 
with a trowel and a few packages of 
seeds and began starting a profusion of 
flowers. 

But the plans of mice and men! 

Came stacks of letters by each mail 
from managers and booking-agents and 
the public itself, calling for the original 
Sis Hopkins. 

“Oh, I have retired—really retired,” 
Mrs: Minzey made answer. “I am 
through with the stage. Yes, indeed!” 
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They talked it over, —— women and young men who have seen 
she and her hus- @ the play as children and still come 
band: stage life y each time it comes to their city. In 
did not seem so nearly every city in which I play 


grinding, and the ff \ I find my dressing-room filled with 
hardships of the ff ae i flowers. So it does. seem rather 
road not Two | ridiculous for me—and_ rather 
so severe. views of | selfish, too—to want a new play 
Soon MisMd ¥ y when I can give such evident en- 
after- . ‘. r joyment with the old.” 
ward 4 744 - “Sis Hopkins” was never written as 
¢ a ~ It was simply developed. Miss 
Melville was born and 
raised in its atmos- 
phere — near Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
She made her 
début in 1889 
when she was 
sixteen years 
old, and after a 
few years in 
various parts, 


— 


they 
packed 
their traveling kits, called to- 
gether the company—most of them 
having been members for the 
full fourteen years—and again 
went up the posters, “Rose 
Melville in ‘Sis Hopkins.’ ” 


; 
t 

8 

u 


Ng 
her flowers 


HAT can one do?” asked Miss Melville, 

as helplessly as one of her vivacity, her 
wholesomeness and her keen enjoyment of 
everything in life could. “I want to play an- 
other part, and I have considered hundreds of 
likely plays. -But when I write to 44;.5 Melville 
a manager that I have a new play and her hus- 
in mind and will he book it, he re- band, Frank 
turns with the same old question:  Mirzey. on the 

““Why a new play? ‘The public Tie coaks 
still wants “Sis Hopkins.” ’ home on Lake 

“So out again I go with my ‘Sis.’ George, N. Y. 
I don’t dislike her; I never grow tired of her; 
I change her to suit my feelings; she is my 
good fairy—but I have that natural ambition 
to show the public and myself that I can do 
something else. 

“For instance, there is an old man in an 
Ohio city who comes to see my play each year 
and always sends me flowers. He calls me his 
‘soul daughter.’ Here and there I meet young 
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among them the inevitable Topsy, she gave a spe- 
cialty, “Sis Hopkins,” during a performance of 
“Zeb” by the Baldwin-Melville Stock Company. 
Walter S. Baldwin, now manager of the “Sis 
Hopkins” Company and of one or two stock 4 ist 
organizations, had married Rose Melville’s ““™ 
sister Josephine—now a member of the “Sis Hop- 
kins” Company—and had undertaken to manage the 
three Indiana minister’s daughters, Ida, Josephine, 


his wife, and Rose. 
Sis Hopkins came naturally 
to the girl actress. She knew 
the type. During her convent 
and college days she studied 
her schoolmates for 
characteristic 
and poses. She worked 
over her specialty until she had 
perfected it and was engaged 
to create the part of Sis in 
“Little Christopher,” at the 
Garden Theater in New York 
in 1894. Later she did her 
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| on the shores 
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specialty in Gotham 
productions of “The 
Prodigal Father” 
and “By the Sad 
Sea Waves.” A 
short engagement in 
vaudeville fol- 
lowed. 

Sts Hopkins, how- 
ever, had proved 
\.. such a popular char- 
\ acter that Miss 

Melville deter- 

mined to make a 

play out of her. 

She had a plot 

worked out for 
her and introduced 
most of the lines 
herself. During the 
first two or three sea- 
sons she kept constantly 
at work developing the play. 

‘As a star in “Sis Hopkins,’ Miss Melville 
probably holds all performance records for a 
woman. As a star, it is estimated, she has 
played one part more times than any other 
woman, and to more people. She has made 
several hundred thousand dollars out of the 
Sis Hopkins play and her real estate investments, 
(Rose Mel- largely confined to South Bend, In- 
ville) at play diana, and it is an interesting fact 

of Lake that “Sis Hopkins” has made just 

George aS much this season—one of the 
worst in theatrical history—as during any pre- 
vious season. 





OSE MELVILLE is a complete optimist. 

“My husband and I are satisfied,” she 
said. “We are getting what we want out of 
life. If the public—and the managers—wont 
let me do anything else for the world but 
play Sis Hopkins, I can die remembering I gave 
an evening’s joy to millions of people.” 






































You Never Can Tell 


By BERTON BRALEY 


ONE was an ingénue, coy and sweet, 
Dainty, demure and quiet; 

One was a dancer, light of feet, 
Whose dance was a Bacchic riot. 

The first seemed delicate, frail of mold, 
Fine as her rippling tresses; 

The other—boisterous, loud and bold, 
Flaunting her scanty dresses. 


And the women fell for the ingénue 
As long as the show was running ; 

And “Isn’t she simply dear?” they’d coo, 
And “Isn’t she cute and cunning?” 

But the dancer—Heavens, they panned her so, 
And viewed her with manner fussy 

And sniffed at the men in the bald-head row 
Who dared to applaud the hussy! 


Yet the dancer, after the curtain dropped 
Was met by her younger brother 

And not for a drink or a bite they stopped 
But beat it for home and Mother; 

While the ingénue made for the White Light track, 
The thought of the future scorning, 

And got home, soused, in a deep-sea hack 

At four a. M. in the morning! 


























‘ AMMY!” 
S | “Yes, sir.” 

The producer stood in 
the dark auditorium and yelled through 
a megaphone at the invisible balcony 
“spot-man” whose voice in answer 
sounded far away. 

“Let me have a straw-spot on the top 
of the stairs.” 

Almost instantly a shaft of yellow 
light shot across the dark and struck a 
small door high at the top of an im- 
mense flight of white steps which 
stretched from the dim, blue footlights 
backwards and upwards across the en- 
tire stage to a point just under the fly 
gallery and ’way back near the brick 
wall in the rear. 

The scene represented the entrance 
to the Capitol at Washington, and the 
whiteness of those steps dazzled the 
eye even in the soft blue radiance of 
artificial moonlight. 

“Cut it down a half,” instructed Mr. 
Burnett, the man who puts on most of 
the big spectacles for the syndicate. 

The spot diminished. 

“All right.” Ned Burnett, a big man 
with a proportionately large voice, used 
little effort in addressing anyone even 
as far away as Sammy up in the hot 
little coop in the balcony. “I want it 
that size and in that place when you 
get this music cue. Play it for him, 
Andy.” 

The musical director rapped his or- 
chestra to attention, and they played 
four bars of introduction. 

“Did you get that, Sammy 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s your cue. When you get it, 
come on with the spot and follow the 
girl down the steps. Blind your light 
now.” : 
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The shaft vanished. 

Sammy, the spot-light man, perspir- 
ing over his lamps in the close quarters 
at the rear of the balcony, blinded -his 
light and waited philosophically. 

Although the show was to open the 
following night, this was the first re- 
hearsal of the “Mimic World of 1914” 
that he had been called to attend. But 
he was used to dress rehearsals. The 
tiresome repetitions of faulty bits of 
business, the frazzled temper of the 
producer, the last-minute adjustment 
of costumes that failed to fit, were an 
old story to Sammy, and he surrepti- 
tiously smoked cigarettes while waiting 
for cues. 

Far below him, he heard the orches- 
tra leader rap for attention with his 
baton. A wave of melody swept up at 
him from thirty instruments. At the 
end of four bars was Sammy’s cue. 
Punctual to the dot, with workmanlike 
precision that endeared him to the heart 
of Ned Burnett, his steady hand uncov- 
ered the spot and its yellow ray jumped 
the intervening darkness and landed 
like a cat on the top of the Capitol 
steps. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the ap- 
pearance of the light, the door 

opened and through it stepped a tiny 
black figure. 

It was a girl dressed in black tights 
and a black cocked hat. Her shoulders 
were bare, and around her neck was a 
wisp of black chiffon with an aggres- 
sive bow under one ear. The effect of 
the costume and the pose against the 
white background was good. Even 
Sammy admitted that. The girl was so 
small against that mass of solid color 
and so high up that you almost felt 
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sorry for her. It was as if she were 

a small, triendless black atom lost in a 

tremendous, hostile white universe. 
Her pose at the top of the steps 


was filled with magnetic force. 4 


She stood like a thoroughbred, 
her arms flung wide, and when 
she started to move, every quick 
gesture was a crystallization of 
nervous grace. 

With prancing steps 
she danced across the 
wide top Stair and then 
began a wild, romping 
descent of the entire 
flight. She would 
come down half a dozen 
steps timidly and then, 
as if frightened, would 
dash madly back nearly 
to where she started from. All 
over the stage she scampered 
like a dainty fairy or the shadow 
of a leaf that was being tossed by a 
summer breeze. She was a riot of 
movement, the dramatization of a 
coiled spring. At the very end she was 
on the top step once more and then, 
with the glee of a child, she made a 
wild dash all the way to the footlights, 
three steps at a time, and posed, smiling 
impudently at the place where the audi- 
ence would be to-morrow night. 

The music ceased. From the wings 
came a ripple of applause from the per- 
formers who had grouped there, wait- 
ing their cues to go on. 

Even the producer, out in front, was 
satisfied. 

“I’m afraid it’s going to be all right,” 
he admitted with a smile. “Pull up 
your white foots, Joe. Let’s have a 
look at that costume.” 

When the dazzling lights came on 





















‘The girl was so small 

against the mass of 

solid color and so high 

up that you almost felt 
sorry for her 


full, Sammy, from his obscure post in 
the balcony, became cognizant of two 
things. One of them was that the 
tights which the tiny dancer wore were 
made of black lace and that what he 
had thought was pink trimming was 
really the girl’s own flesh. 

The other thing he discovered, and 
this was more of a shock, was that the 
girl herself was little Suzon Michel, 
who lived in the same block that he did 
and had always been the one he had 
taken to the annual outing of the 
T. M.A. 

The surprising thing about finding 
Suzon Michel’s tender, girlish figure in 
the black lace tights was that he had 
no idea she was in the show at all. 
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During the late spring season at the 
Elysium Theater, when the “Mimic 
World of 1913” was playing a short 
return engagement in New York, he 
had, at her entreaty, helped to secure 
a place for the little French girl in the 
wardrobe department as an assistant 
to Mother Jacobs, who handled the 
thousand odd costumes in the show 
with the precision of a naval gun crew. 
Suzon was a good needle-woman for a 
young girl and bright to catch on, so 
she had easily held a place and had 
even been engaged to come back in the 
fall when the new show began re- 
hearsing. 


THIS much Sammy O'Connor knew. 
What he didn’t know was that Ned 
Burnett, in trying to find a girl for this 
particular stunt, had run through the 
entire list of available chorus girls and 
had then torn out handfuls of hair in 
despair. It was not the dancing re- 
quirements that were so exacting. Bur- 
nett could teach a giraffe to do the 
Highland Fling in one lesson. The 
trouble was to get a very small girl 
with an absolutely perfect figure. 
Under the lace tights a corset was out 
of the question; even the usual rubber 
sheath was impossible. The girl he 
wanted must have the firm, unsup- 
ported bosom of a youthful Venus. 

Quite by accident he noticed Suzon 
one day when he had about given up 
hope of securing the effect that he 
wanted. She was perspiring over a 
machine in the basement of the theater 
where a dozen extra girls were work- 
ing on the costumes. Something about 
her earnest youthfulness, the Parisian 
alertness of her, attracted his attention, 
and he paused to run a critical eye over 
her figure. 

“Stand up,” he commanded. 

The girl looked at him, wide-eyed 
with astonishment. 


“You, I mean. Stand up.” 


Docilely enough she dropped her 
work and stood in the aisle of sewing 
machines. 

“Turn around.” 

She did so. 

“Want to go on the stage?” 

Her shining eyes told him the answer 
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that her choking throat failed to 
articulate. 

“Come upstairs then.” 

On the stage he had_ instructed 
Mother Jacobs, Suzon’s former boss, 
to make the costume to fit his find. 

The rest was simply rehearsal 
plus Suzon’s natural buoyancy and 
enthusiasm, 

The feeling with which Sammy 
O'Connor recognized the dancer was of 
mingled elation and fear. He was 
proud, of course, of the success that 
was coming so surely to the little girl 
he knew, but a sudden sensation of 
nausea overwhelmed him when ‘he 
thought of her as the target for the 
searching battery of eyes on this first 
night that was coming. Some way it 
had seemed all right for her to work 
cn the costumes,—that was a woman’s 
job,—but his nature revolted as at a 
crime from the idea of placing this 
sweet girl on the firing line of sex. 

Perhaps he already felt -a vague 
premonition that he was losing her. 
As a helper in the wardrobe depart- 
ment she was in the same class that he 
was; as a performer on the stage there 
was a vague line that separated her 
from him, and even from his post in 
the balcony he felt the subtle wall that 
stood between them. As a dancer she 
was now an artist, while he was an 
electrician. You don’t have to be on 
the stage to appreciate the line of dis- 
tinction. One works for the public and 
lives or dies with its approval ; the other 
is simply a toiler for pay. - 

The rehearsal ended at five in th 
morning. It was broad daylight when 
Sammy waited for the girl in the alley 
near the stage door. 

When she finally came out he was 
almost surprised to find that she was 
not changed in some way. Of course 
he hardly expected her to go home in 
the black lace tights, but it was almost 
another shock to have her emerge from 
the stage door wearing the same 
threadbare jacket she had always worn 
and the tacky little hat that had been 
composited from discarded ones of her 
mother’s and an elder sister’s. 

More surprising still was the old fa- 
miliar way that she linked arms with 
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“It’s me, Sammy dear,” 


At first he didn’t know her. 
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him and matched her stride to his as 
they swung off down Broadway. 
When he recollected the slim goddess 
on the Capitol steps, it didn’t seem 
possible. 

Maybe it was going to be all right. 


“CQHALL we stop at Rector’s on the 
way home, yes?” she suggested 
gaily in spite of the morning chill in 
the air. In her voice lingered a lisp- 
ing trace of the 
French that had 
been her familiar 
tongue up to three 
years before. “Or 
would you rather 
go to the Knick- 
erbocker ?” 

This conversa- 
tion was part of 
an old jest be- 
tween them. 
Sammy had _al- 
ways possessed 
imagination, and 
when they had 
stopped for a late 
sandwich at 
Child’s he had 
often pretended 
it was a wine sup- 
per at one of 
the after-theater 
cafés. 

When they 
were seated oppo- 
site one another 
across a_ white, 
marble-topped 
table, she relaxed. 

“Ma fois, Sammy!” She spoke his 
name with a loving accent on the last 
syllable. “I am very tired. I did not 
know how much until this minute.” 

“You'll feel better when you get a 
steak in you.” 

“A steak? Can you afford it?” 

“Sure.” 

“T would like it but I should hate 
very much that you should break into 
that, oh, so secret, fund of yours that 
you have saved up so long.” 

“That’s all right,” he assured her 
evenly. “I aint so apt to need it as I 


” 


was. 


Eden 3% 


Recognition flickered in the eyes of the artist. 
in,” he said. Sammy entered 
your rival a better man than you are. 
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“You have had some good luck, 
yes?” 

“Maybe.” . 
“T am so glad. I am so lucky I hope 
you are. You have not said one word 
about what you think of me, Suzon 
Michel, as a so beautiful actress.” She 
looked up with a sudden blush. “You 

knew that it was me, yes?” 

“Yes.” His voice was husky. “You 
were great.” 

“T never had so 
little on before 
except in bed,” 
she murmured re- 
flectively, “but I 
did not mind 
much after I got 
me started. It is 
so much fun to 
dance. It is more 
exciting than run- 
ning a sewing-ma- 
chine in the base- 
ment, much.” 

“T should think 
it might be.” 

“You are not 
angry, are you, 
Sammy ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Because it 
would make me, 
oh, so unhappy if 
you did not like 
me just the same. 
You wont stop, 
will you?” She 
asked the question 
anxiously. 

He laughed bravely. “Not on your 
life. Anything you want of me, kid, all 
you’ve got to do is ask. And you know 
n 

“Sammy, you are one dear.” She 
reached a quick hand across the table 
and patted his. 

When they parted that morning in 
the hallway of the building where. 
Suzon lived, she held up her lips to be 
kissed. This had been a ceremony with 
them ever since he had begun taking 
her home after the theater. 

Her lips were cold and sweet, and 
they moved mechanically in response to 
his, like a child’s. 


“Come 


It is hell to find 
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apes thunderbolt fell on the second 
night after the opening per- 
formance. 

When Sammy called for her after his 
lights had been put in order for the 
night, he found her elated with even an 
unusual buoyance. The cause of it was 
forthcoming almost immediately. 

“The manager gave me my salary 
to-night,” she said, gleefully hugging 
his arm as they walked to the car. 
“Guess how much it is.” 

“I can’t guess.” Sammy’s voice was 
husky. He knew from hearsay what 
stage salaries could be. ; 

“You would never guess in one thou- 
sand years,” she told him triumphantly. 
“It’s one hundred dollars a week for 
just about five minutes’ work. Can 
you imagine it?” 

No, Sammy could not imagine it. 
He was too busy trying to realize that 
the edifice of his own hopes was tum- 
bling a wreck about his ears. 

“The manager told me to get some 
new clothes for myself and gave me the 
address of a shop where I could have 
things made and charged until I get 
money enough to pay for them.” 


LL too soon the new clothes were 

made. All were in excellent taste. 
Some one must have sent word to the 
modiste whom Suzon had been directed 
to visit. At any rate her own some- 
what flamboyant taste had been re- 
pressed and her wardrobe had been 
constructed along lines which would 
have been a credit to any débutante of 
the season. 

Sammy got his first glimpse of the 
new clothes at the end of the week 
when he went back as usual to meet 
her. The night was a little cold, and 
he stepped inside on the stage while 
waiting. 

She took longer than usual. Ordi- 
narily she was out of her stage costume 
and into her street clothes in a jiffy, 
but to-night it was fully half an hour 
before she appeared. 

. At first he didn’t know her. Her 
dainty figure was encased in a soft, 
dull-rose fabric cut with just a sugges- 
tion of décolleté. In her hair was a 
jeweled ornament and over her shoul- 
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ders a simple, yet rich-looking opera 
cape. 

“It’s me, Sammy, dear,” she assured 
him as she came across the stage to her 
dumfounded friend. “Isn’t it scrump- 
tious? I just got it to-day.” 

“Great Scott, kid!” he protested, 
looking down at his own brown suit, 
baggy at the knees and stained here and 
there with the honorable badges of 
toil. “I can’t go home with you dressed 
like this. I aint fit.” 

“That is what I was going to tell you 
about,” she said with troubled eyes. 
“Just for to-night I was going to ask 
you to go home by yourself. You see 
Mr. Lewinsohn, the manager, wants 
me to meet a gentleman who is going 
to paint a portrait of me in that cos- 
tume I wear on the stairs. I am to take 
supper with them.” 

“Oh!” Sammy had been expecting 
the blow, but still it caught him un- 
awares, 

“You don’t care, do you, Sammy?” 
She hovered over him anxiously, her 
tiny, soft hands lacing themselves in 
the lapel of his coat. “It is just for 
to-night and I. will be home so quick. 
You can wait for me on the steps if 
you like and see me when I get back 
so that you will know I am safe. I 
would feel better if you did.” 

“All right,” Sammy agreed. “Where 
is = guy that is going to come for 

ou?” 

“Oh, there is an automobile waiting 
for me outside. At least Mr. Lewin- 
sohn said there would be.” She 
clapped her hands gleefully. “It will 
be lots of fun. Only I wish you were 
coming along.” 

For two mortal hours Sammy sat 
on the front steps, at the building where 
Suzon lived, like a watchful gargoyle. 
Cigarette after cigarette told of his in- 
creasing agitation. . 

He could do nothing; still, he felt 
that he must. The impotency of 
those who wait! 

At last a closed car drew up and a 
slender young man in evening dress 
leaped out and offered his hand to 
Suzon, who stepped gracefully to the 
sidewalk after him. 


On the steps she halted beside 
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Sammy, who still sat there moodily 
smoking. 

She seemed at loss as to whether to 
introduce Sammy to the tall stranger. 
Then as the former made no motion to 
rise, she decided not to. The man, 
taking in the situation with a fair 
degree of accuracy, bade her a laughing 
good-night and went back to his car. 

“T am so very sorry I was late,” she 
said contritely, “but I was having such 
a good time, Sammy, and you don’t 
mind, do you?” 

“No. Besides,”—he added this last 
bitterly to himself, “what difference 
would it make?” 

After that, Sammy’s meetings with 
the dancer were irregular. More than 
half of the time when he went back on 
the stage for her she would come out 
in a Fifth Avenue creation which 
spelled doom to his hopes. After the 
first time no explanations were made. 
He asked for none and none were 
offered. After a while, too, he discov- 
ered that waiting for her at home made 
her feel uneasy, and he discontinued 


his policy of sitting on the front steps. 


Sammy was not a spy. He only 
wanted to do what he could to help her. 

At first Suzon had engagements 
with many different young fellows; 
then, all at once, it was only one, the 
artist chap she had been with that 
first evening. 

She was posing for him daytimes too, 
Sammy learned, and every night, nearly, 
he had a seat in a box or in one of the 
front rows to applaud the dance on the 
Capitol steps. 

Sammy resented this vaguely. 

In the theater he felt nearer to her 
than he ever did elsewhere, although 
they were separated by a hundred feet. 
That ray of light that he kept so steady 
on her seemed to bridge the gap like a 
wireless. He felt that the light symbol- 
ized his protection of her. While it 
was on her, nothing could happen. 

Finally Sammy gave up all pretense 
of taking her home and he rarely went 
back on the stage after a performance. 
He merely covered his lamps with rub- 
ber protectors, locked up his coop and 
went out the front way to catch a car 
for his solitary trip home. 
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HEN came temptation into the life 

of Sammy O’Connor—thus : 

Before the show one night, while he 
was polishing his lenses and testing his 
calciums, his door was opened softly 
and before he knew there was anyone 
in the coop besides himself, a tiny, 
pleading hand was laid on his sleeve. 

“Sammy,” said a familiar voice, “will 
you help me, please?” 

Sammy steadied his voice before an- 
swering. “Sure. What can I do?” 

“T am in trouble.” 

“Yes,’—patiently. 

“It’s about my dear John Bart, the 
ene who painted my picture, you 
know.” 

“Yes.” Sammy’s patience remained, 
but the enthusiasm had vanished from 
his voice. 

“He said we should be married day 
before yesterday, he did, Sammy dear. 
He was going to come for me just after 
the show.” 

Sammy snorted with indignation and 
anger. This was worse than he had 
expected. 

“Yes?” 

o on. 

“But he did not come.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Of course not? 
that ?” 

“It’s always the way.” 

“Not with my John Bart,” she de- 
fended hastily. “I wait for him ten, 
twenty or half an hour minutes and 
then comes a messenger with a note 
from him. I open it and the messenger 
say I should answer, is it all right. And 
I answer ‘Yes,’ because whatever my 
John Bart should want is, of course, 
all right.” 

“What did it say in the letter?” 

“That I know not,” she replied, shyly 
producing a square envelope from the 
folds of her, dress. 

“You don’t know!” 

“No,’—with a-resigned sigh. “I 
learned to speak English but I read only 
French.” 

oho” 

“But yesterday, also, he did not come 
for me and he never missed twice be- 
fore. I am so miserable, Stmmy, and 
I have to know what he said to me in 


This was an invitation to 


Why you say 
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this letter. I could not ask the girls in 
the dressing-room to read it to me be- 
cause they would laugh. But I knew 
you would not laugh so I bring it to 
you.” 

She held it out to him. 

“You want me to read it?” 

“Please, Sammy dear.” 

The boy took the envelope curiously. 
It was tragic business, this, reading the 
love letter of a rival. 

He opened the vent in the side of his 
lamp so that the white light flooded 
the coop and ran his eye hastily over 
the bold, masculine script. 


Dear: 

Something has happened that may 
postpone our wedding for just a little 
while. My funny little old mother, that 
I have told you so much about, who is 
going to love you as much as I do, is 
sick all alone down in South Carolina. 
She wants me and because, next to you, 
she is dearest in all the world to me, 
I am going to her. Unless you feel that 
it is asking too much, we'll put‘ off our 
own plans until I get back. That may 
be a week from now, if,God willing, she 
gets well. [I shall not go until I hear 
from you that it is all right. I know, 
dear, that you will understand. 

Joun Bart. 


AMMY held the letter before him 

with unseeing eyes. The man was 
honest. All the faint hope that had 
somehow. revived in him, died. If her 
lover had proven faithless she might 
have turned to him, Sammy, for con- 
solation. 

“Why don’t you read it to me?” the 
girl demanded petulantly. “Tell me, is 
it because it is bad news?” 

He did not answer but faced the 
temptation that rose at her query. 

“T know it’s bad, very bad,” she 
wailed. “I can tell by your face. But 
I must know. Read it to me.” 

There was no evading her insistence. 
He drew a deep breath and held the 
paper near the open calcium which 
sputtered at his elbow. 

“Dear,” Sammy read with shaking 
voice, “I hope you will not be too 
angry with me when I tell you that all 
our goad times have to end. I meant 
to explain before, but it was very hard 
and you might not have understood. I 


am going to be married to-morrow but 
I am afraid I cannot invite you to be 
present as I am to marry a girl from 
Kansas City. Maybe in a week or two, 
as soon as I get settled down;-I will 
come around to see you once more and 
we can go out for supper again.” 

In a way it was a masterpiece. That 
last sentence was going to make it hard 
for John Bart when he called for her 
after he got back. It was not for noth- 
ing that Sammy had been a student of 
the drama from his earliest years. 

As he finished reading he carelessly 
allowed the paper to get too near the 
white-hot filament and in an instant it 
scorched and took fire. With his bare 
hands he crushed out the flame, but not 
before the note was only a charred piece 
of paper. 

When he looked around ial the girl, 
she was gone. 

The first fruit of crime is uneasiness. 
Now that Sammy was committed to the 
deceit he must see it through. He and 
he only knew how much trouble had 
descended upon the little French girl, 
and he must protect her. 

When she came out in the black lace 
tights at the top of the stairs that 
night, his lamp sputtered and the yellow 
ray failed to reach her. To Sammy it 
seemed an omen. It took him ten sec- 
onds to get it going properly, and he 
worked feverishly for fear something 
might happen when his protecting eye 
was not on her. When at last he had 
corrected the adjustment he found that 
she was in a different part of the stage 
from where he expected to find her. 
She was out of her routine and was 
doing some listless steps that Ned Bur- 
nett had never taught her. Then Sam- 
my picked her up with his spot and the 
false life of the theater stimulated her 
once more and she swung into the cor- 
rect step in the middle. 

Still, it was a blunder, and the num- 
ber did not go as well as usual. 

The number never went the same 
after that, in fact. Special rehearsals 
were called and different lighting ef- 
fects were tried out, but the old dash 
was gone and the audience only ap- 
plauded perfunctorily because they had 
heard that it was a wonderful dance. 
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The head electrician, Sammy’s imme- 
diate superior, spoke to him one night 
after the show. 

“What’s the matter, son?” he said 
kindly after he had finished criticising 
the boy. “You don’t seem any too 
happy these days.” 

“I aint,” confessed Sammy miser- 
ably. 

“T thought not,” meditated the older 
man. “There’s somebody else that’s 
unhappy, too, around this theater. 
Well, son, when you grow older you'll 
learn that it just aint possible for every- 
body to be happy. The ones that are 
happy are so because the ones that aint 
happy have given them the things they 
want. All that them that aint happy 
can do is be a little bit glad they gave 
up something for somebody else.” 





AF TER the performances, Sammy 
brooded over her with watchful 
care. She tried to reciprocate his ten- 
der consideration, but it was a failure. 
She drooped and nothing won a smile 
from her, not even the ancient jest 
about having supper at Rector’s. She 
tried to laugh but it choked her. She 
had really been to Rector’s now, and the 
memory of it brought hot, unhappy 
tears to her eyes. 

She even kissed him good-night once 
as they parted in the entrance hall of 
the building where she lived, but her 
hot lips responded to his with such piti- 
fully mechanical _docility that he never 
even suggested a kiss again. 

The final scene in Sammy’s dramati- 
zation of the affair occurred on Mon- 
day of the following week. 

Sammy went back on the stage for 
her as usual. 

She seemed strangely nervous. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“He was in the house to-night.” 


“John Bart?” 
“Yes. And he will be waiting out- 
side for me. I know it. Oh, Sammy 


dear, you must help me to be brave. If 
only he did not have such gentle brown 
eyes I could do it, but it will be so 
hard.” 

Somewhat shaken himself, Sammy 
guided her out the stage door. 
He was waiting. Even in the dim 
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light over the stage door you could see 
that he was a clean, thoroughbred 
young fellow. 

He stepped forward. 

“The car is waiting, Suzon,” he be- 
gan. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bart,” she inter- 
rupted with a voice whose firmness was 
entirely at the expense of a shaking 
hand on Sammy’s arm. “You must 
not speak to me ever again.” 

“But Suzon—” 

“T am going to be married to-mor- 
row,” she strove to recall the words of 
the letter she had heard, “but I am 
afraid I cannot invite you to be present 
as I am to marry my dear Sammy, 
here.” 

There was nothing more to be said 
on either side. With a white, stricken 
face, the young man stepped aside, and 
Sammy guided her gently down the 
alley and around on Broadway. 

In the first heavy shadow she wilted 
and would have fallen if he had not 
supported her in his strong arms. 

“Did you hear me, Sammy dear? I 
said ‘You must never speak to me 
again,’ and my heart loves him better 
than anything in all the world.” Her 
unhappiness concentrated itself in a 
dry sob that refused to melt into tears. 


ITH numb mind and heart, Sam- 

my automatically responded to 
light cues on the following evening. 
The words that were spoken on the 
stage meant nothing to him. Certain 
ones evoked the proper reaction from 
habit-trained muscles, but the soul of 
him was not there. 

But when the orchestra played the 
opening four bars that heralded the 
dance on the Capitol steps, his mind 
captained the job once more. He had 
to be there to watch over her. 

Crash!—a heavy chord in the orches- 
tra. Sammy uncovered his lamp. At 
the top of the dazzling steps appeared 
a tiny, forlorn little black figure looking 
for all the world like a friendless black 
atom in a tremendous hostile white 
universe. 

The dance music began. The figure, 
galvanized to activity, pranced across 
the top step, dashed down and re- 
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treated. The audience leaned forward 
in their seats. This was the dance they 
had heard about. Even Sammy noticed 
that it was more like the old way she 
had done it. Maybe she was getting 
over her heartbreak. 

Then came the cue for the wild scam- 
per down the entire flight to the foot- 
lights. 

She started, but on the first step 
stumbled. Before she could recover, 
the wild impulse of her start carried 
her on, and she fell headlong all the 
way. At the very bottom the tiny black 
body rolled head over heels to the foot- 
lights and into the waiting arms of the 
musical director, who had presence of 
mind enough to stand up and save her 
from crashing into the triple row of 
incandescents. 


HE audience went wild. They 

thought it was a trick fall, a part 
of the performance. The musical di- 
rector caught the idea, and with the 
spirit of show people never to let the 
audience know of an accident back 
stage, he stood for a moment with the 
limp figure in his arms and bowed be- 
fore he disappeared under the stage to 
the dressing-rooms below. 

Sammy beheld all this in helpless 
agony. He could not cry out; his pro- 
tecting yellow ray could not save. In 
that awful moment while she fell crash- 
ing, his heart stopped. 

Then the scene changed hastily; a 
couple of comedians stepped in front of 
a drop in the first entrance and began 
to sing a patter song. Sammy me- 
chanically shifted the lights. Duty held 
him to his post. 

The end of the show, however, found 
Sammy on the stage approximately ten 
seconds after the curtain fell. 

Suzon was gone. She had been sent 
home in a taxicab. No one knew yet 
how badly she had been hurt, but the 
management had provided one of the 
best doctors in the city. He was with 
her now. 

Without waiting to hear more, Sam- 
my started for home on the run. It 
seemed impossible to get there fast 
enough in a street car, so he raced on 
foot, arriving breathless. 
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“Is she alive?” he demanded of the 
first person he saw, a frock-coated in- 
dividual in the parlor of Suzon 
Michel’s home. 

The doctor regarded him with a 
kindly eye. 

“She’s alive,” he informed him, smil- 
ing, “and if you are the young man she 
has been crying for while she was un- 
conscious, I think you had better go to 
her at once. I think you can do more 
to help her recover than I can.” 

Scarce paying attention to the actual 
words, Sammy gathered that he was 
permitted to see her and, guided by the 
physician, he groped his way down the 
hall to a door through which a light 
streamed. 

“There’s some one to see you,” an- 
nounced the doctor at the door, holding 
him back in the darkness while he 
spoke. “Some one you have been ask- 
ing for.” 

A glad cry came from inside the 
room. 

“My dear John Bart,” crooned her 
voice happily. “I knew you would 
come.” 

The doctor lowered his arm that 
barred the door. 

“Now, young man, you may go in.” 

There was no response. He looked 


There’s 


‘down the hall. 


“Why, what’s the matter? 
no one here.” 


Att night long Sammy tramped 


the chill streets. In his ears rang 
the aphorism of the head electrician. 
“Tt just aint possible for everybody to 
be happy. The ones that are happy are 
so because the ones that aint happy 
have given them the things they want.” 

With double weight the consequences 
of his deceit was crushing him down. 
He had hoped against hope that the 
brooding sorrow would lift from Su- 
zon’s childish face and that she would 
turn to him as of old. 

Now he gave up. With the cold, 
empty grayness of dawn came the de- 
cision to make reparation. 

He did not go to bed even then but 
waited wide awake for fear that with 
sleep irresolution would defeat his de- 
cision. 
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The early forenoon found him knock- 
ing at the door of John Bart’s studio. 
He had found the address in the tele- 
phone directory. There was only one 
of that name who was an artist. 

After a while the door was opened by 
John Bart himself. He too was hag- 
gard, and Sammy realized with a pang 
of remorse that here was another per- 
son he had plunged into misery. 

Dim recognition flickered in the -eyes 
of the artist, then a curious fugitive 
hope burst into full flame in them. 
“Come in,” he said. “You come from 
Suzon? You're some relation of hers, 
aren't you?” 

Without answering specifically, Sam- 
my entered the studio. It was much 
like the property.room of a theater, he 
reflected, with junk everywhere. 

In the center of the room on an easel 
where it got the best light was the fin- 
ished portrait of Suzon. 

How cruelly like her it was! The 
man who had caught her thus had to be 
both an artist and a lover. Sammy, 
who knew little of art but had suffered 
from love, recognized wistfully that the 
colors of that picture had been laid on 
from the heart. The soft, cuddly im- 
pudence of her! The tantalizing smile 
and the exuberant buoyancy! The 
childlike, pleading eyes that asked 
“Please, Sammy dear,” while tiny soft 
fingers laced in your coat lapel! It was 
all there, and the hot tears sprang to 
his eyes. Renunciation isn’t a pleasure 
until long afterwards. 

He looked at the man once more. It 
is hell to find that your rival is a better 
man than you are. His eyes were hon- 
est; his lips were boyish and there was 
no trace of the grossness that Sammy 
hoped to find. And he loved her. The 
position of Suzon’s picture would have 
told that if nothing else had. 

“She never got your letter.” Sammy 
began in the middle by blurting out the 
burning Ife that had been resting heavy 
on his soul for so long. 

Then followed a halting explanation 
of his own hideous part in the misun- 
derstanding which had broken the 
spirit of all of them. 

“T can’t bear to have her unhappy 
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any longer,” he explained in conclusion 
to account for his own apostasy from 
villainy. 

John Bart looked back at him with a 
sympathetic smile, and then allowed his 
glance to travel to the picture again. 

“T think I understand,” he said. 

“Will you tell her?” requested Sam- 
my, moving toward the door. “I don’t 
think I could stand it.” 

“Yes.” The artist held out his 
hand. 

Sammy gazed at it wonderingly. 

“You don’t forgive me, do you?” 

“Yes, I think I do. You see I know 
what the temptation was.” 

Sammy silently grasped the out- 
stretched hand that welcomed him back 
to the world of decent men. 

The artist looked at him with friend- 
ly eyes. 

“Would you care to have her por- 
trait?” he suggested tentatively, “—this 
one that I painted ?” 

Samrhy cast one glance at the heart- 
breaking likeness and turned away 
hastily. 

“My God, no.” 

And before anyone could see the boy- 
ish tears that sprang to his eyes, he 
closed the door after him and raced 
down the hall. 


"THAT evening the orchestra played 

four introductory bars, followed by 
a crash chord. Sammy mechanically 
uncovered his spot, and a shaft of yel- 
low light leaped from the balcony like 
a cat and pounced on the top stair of 
the Capitol steps. 

Simultaneously a black figure burst 
through the doors and flung its arms 
wide to the audience. She went through 
all the motions of the famous dance, 
and to some people it may have seemed 
that the black lace tights were a per- 
fect fit. 

But Sammy, after he had watched 
for a moment, steadied his lamp with 
one hand and lit a forbidden cigarette 
with the other. Thereafter he paid but 
perfunctory attention to the prancing 
figure on the stage, just barely enough, 
in fact, to follow it with the light. 

It was only an understudy. 
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LINORE and Lucy Shale are 
the grand-daughters of the 
broken-down baronet, Sir 

















Robert Shale, of Shale Abbey. It has 
been the family policy to sacrifice the 
substantial and fine qualities of Elinore, 
the older of the sisters, for the more 
showy attractions of the younger girl. 
Accordingly it is Lucy who is sent up 
to London for a season, there seeming 
to be more likelihood of her making a 
brilliant marriage, while Elinore stays 
at home to look after the bibulous old 
grandfather. Lucy does not make the 
match that was expected of her, but 
in the hope of doing so, compromises 
herself hopelessly with a young baronet 
who was already engaged to a girl 
chosen for him by his people. He 
loved Lucy and hoped to be able .to 
marry her. He counted on the fact 
that a child was coming, to force his 
family into consent. But, before he 
was able to do so, he was taken sud- 
denly ill, and died within a few days. 
Lucy goes home to her sister. Mean- 
while Elinore’s deep and _ beautiful 
character has won the love of Gerald 
Forster, a wealthy and brilliant young 


engineer. Elinore does not hesitate in 
her duty. Lucy must be shielded and 
cared for during her coming trouble. 
Elinore decides to take her away until 
after the child is born. She had prom- 
ised to go with Gerald to the county 
ball. Her unexplained breaking of the 
engagement is taken by him as a dis- 
missal. Hurt and mystified, he goes to 
Egypt. 

Two years and a ‘half pass between 
the first and second acts. The house 


. of Shale is even shabbier and in worse 


condition than before. The family of 
the father of Lucy’s child is giving her 
an allowance, but it is invariably spent 
before it is received. The child, a boy, 
is in the care of a woman in Brighton. 
Gerald Forster returns to England. 
He comes to the Abbey, ostensibly to 
bring his friend Noll Dibdin, the son 
of a wealthy patent medicine inventor, 
who wishes to lease the house. Dib- 
din, as soon as he sees Elinore, recalls 
having seen her two years before at 
Brighton. The doctor who took care 
of Lucy during her confinement was 
a friend of his, and had told him the 
whole miserable story. Dibdin, not 
knowing of Gerald’s love for Elinore, 
tells it to him. But through some mis- 
understanding Gerald forms the im- 
pression that the child was born not 
to Lucy but to Elinore. Elinore’s 
subsequent distressed refusal to ex- 
plain why she had so suddenly left 
him in the lurch two years before, and 
Lucy’s calm denial of having been in 
Brighton at the time, confirm him in 
his error. Lucy, realizing what is pass- 
ing through his mind, shamelessly 
shifts her dishonor to her sister. 
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Before the third act three years 
more elapse. Lucy, the winter follow- 
ing Gerald’s visit, has managed to meet 
him in Egypt. Still permitting him 
to think her child is her sister’s, she 
marries him. They do not return until 
after they have a child of their own. 
In the meantime Elinore has devoted 
herself to Lucy’s boy. Dibdin, now 
deeply in love with Elinore, learns from 
Gerald of the horrible misunderstand- 
ing that had arisen from his story. He 
dares not tell Gerald, but does tell 
Elinore. 

In the last act Elinore forces the 
despicable story from Lucy. Lucy’s 
one excuse is that she did not know 
of Gerald’s love for her sister. Elinore 
finally forces Lucy to promise that she 
will confess everything to her husband. 
Lucy, on the plea of not ruining her 
husband’s work, pleads for time. Eli- 
nore grants it, but refuses to relinquish 
Lucy’s boy until Gerald knows all the 
circumstances of his birth. 

Lucy and Gerald go back to Egypt, 
and the faithful Dibdin persuades 
Elinore to become his wife. Elinore’s 
heart is still bleeding from the double 
blow that has been dealt it, but Dib- 
din is confident that in time he will be 
able to bring back into her life both 
happiness and peace. 

(Presented by Selwyn and Company.) 


“DRIVEN” 
By E. Temple Thurston 


CAST 

J. H. Staffurth, M. P..Charles Bryant 
Captain Furness Leslie Faber 
Sir William Medlicott, M. D 

Lumsden Hare 
A. F. Maudslay, M. D...T. W. Percyval 
Passby-Evans, M. S..Arthur Greenaway 
Usher Fred Goodwins 
Diana Staffurth Alexandra Carlisle 
Barbara Staffurth Haidee Wright 
Holton Rita Otway 


AS THE consequence of a consul- 

tation of eminent doctors, Diana, 
the young wife of a middle-aged mem- 
ber of Parliament, has been allotted 
only two more years of life. Unwill- 
ing to accept her husband’s report of 
the consultation, which she knows will 
be tempered by what she considers a 
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mistaken kindness, she listens at the 
door during the conference and hears 
from the most distinguished of the 
three doctors her sentence; had. she 
waited a moment longer she might have 
heard the younger doctor disagree with 
him and have been granted hope at 
least. Her husband, a fine, serious 
man, loves her dearly, but—as he does 
not consider it his right to neglect 
everything for her—she chooses to 
consider herself misunderstood and 
neglected. 

In spite of his sister’s entreaties he 
refuses to tell his wife the verdict of 
the doctors. For the next two years, 
even though it break his heart, he de- 
termines to make her happy and keep 
her in ignorance of what is before 
her. His methods of entertaining do 
not entertain. Those of one Captain 
Furness, however, do. For = six 
months out of the precious eighteen 
left her Furness is away, but the time 
is not entirely wasted. Their letters 
during that period are her one real 
pleasure. At the end of the six months 
Furness comes back. Her letters have 
encouraged him and he dares be much 
bolder. Diana, with only eighteen 
months left for enjoyment, is desperate. 
On her husband’s refusal to give up an 
important debate for the sake of taking 
her to the opera, she calls upon Furness 
to go in his stead. After the opera, still 
resentful against her husband, she goes 
with Furness to his rooms, although 
she had previously told him that she 
would not do so. Furness, in spite of 
her refusal, has had an_ elaborate 
supper prepared in anticipation of her 
change of mind. The fact of being 
counted on, so angers her that she will 
listen to no explanation. In vain does 
Furness plead that he did not count on 
her coming, but hoped for it. The next 
morning, however, her anger dies, and 
she accepts his apology and promises to 
elope with him. 

Meanwhile her husband has not been 
blind, but—owing to his absolute faith 
in her—has been willing to let the 
friendship go on for the possible enjoy- 
ment it might afford her. But people 
are talking; for her sake he must stop 
it. He goes to Furness and, among 
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other things, tells him that his wife has 
only a year and a half to live. Furness 
does not consider eighteen months with 
a dying woman an alluring enough 
prospect for which to wreck his career. 
He gives Staffurth back his wife’s let- 
ters, including the one she has just 
written in which she has promised to 
elope with him, but which he has not 
read. Diana, while her husband is with 
Furness, is again visited by the doctors. 
They find her much improved and tell 
her that she may look forward to com- 
plete recovery. To have given up her 
reputation for. the sake of a few 
months’ happiness is one thing; to give 
it up with years before her is another. 
She telephones Furness, meaning to 
withdraw her promise, and learns that 
her husband has her letters. Not un- 
derstanding the depth of her husband’s 
love, and fearing his anger, she decides 
to kill herself. Staffurth, wild with 
happiness over the decision of the 
doctors, comes just in time to prevent 
the tragedy. His sister has opened his 
eyes to many things of late—among 
them that trifles often mean more to a 
woman than great deeds. The fact that 
on his way home from Furness’ he 
stops and buys for her a Pekinese 
puppy for which she had expressed a 
desire does more to prove his lack of 
resentment for her recent foolishness 
than volumes of spoken forgiveness 
would have done. 
(Presented by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE SILENT VOICE” 
By Jules Eckert Goodman 


LEADING CHARACTERS ’ 
Mrs. Heloise de Lorme 
Eugenie Woodward 
Mildred Hallam Mrs. Skinner 
Spring 
Williamson 
Montgomery Starr 
Marjorie Blair 
Bobby de Lorme 
Billy 
Jennie 
A Plain-Clothes Policeman 
William Wilson 


ONTGOMERY STARR, a 
wealthy amateur musician, has 
been suddenly stricken with total deaf- 
ness. No other affliction that could 


George Gaul 
Philip Leigh 
Ruth Farnum 
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have befallen him could possibly have 
been as terrible as this, for it brings 
to an end the work that was the soul 
of his life. He learns, as soon as the 
calamity manifests itself, to read the 
lips of those around him, but that does 
not compensate for the loss of sound. 
At first, in order to conceal his deaf- 
ness, about which he is very sensitive, 
he shuts himself away from everyone. 
His mother before him had also lost 
her hearing, and the horror of a pos- 
sible inheritance of the affliction had 
long haunted him. After his deafness 
becomes too marked to be concealed 
longer he makes a confidant of his old 
friend Mildred Hallam. She, discov- 
ering him to be deeply in love with 
his young ward Marjorie Blair, per- 
suades him to ask the girl to be his 
wife, hoping through this new interest 
to bring him out of the morbid state 
into which he has fallen. Marjorie 
does not love Starr, but she is fond 
of him. Pity and the lure of his great 
wealth influence her in her decision. 
The second act is two years later. 
Starr, fearful of circumscribing his 
young wife on account of his own 
handicap, has been throwing her con- 
stantly in companionship with his 
nephew, a young idler of about her 
own age and who has been for years 
in love with her. Marjorie is endeav- 
oring sincerely to be loyal to the man 
who has given her so much and who 
she knows loves her devotedly, but 
love for him on her part has not grown, 
and it is a hard task—a task that he, 
moreover, makes constantly harder by 
his very consideration of what he be- 
lieves to be her happiness. Finally 
Starr discovers that she does not love 
him and tells her that, from now on, 
they shall be as if they were not mar- 
ried. Marjorie, seeing only fresh 
danger in such an arrangement, begs 
him to give her another chance, but 
he remains firm. After this interview 
the young wife goes to a ball, and the 
heart-broken man is left alone. Sui- 
cide suggests itself, but he puts it 
aside. With no preconceived motive 
he picks up a pair of opera glasses and 
idly directs them toward a young 
couple sitting on a bench in the park 
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that lies beneath his window. To his 
astonishment he discovers that as the 
glass brings them nearer him, he can, 
with his trained eyes, understand 
every word that their lips form. 

The tale that is unfolded to him is a 
pitiful one. The young man, stricken 
with tuberculosis, must slowly die for 
the lack of a paltry sum that would 
take him to the pure air that would 
save him. His companion is brave and 
her faith is great. She believes in 
prayer and cries to God to help them. 
Starr at first ridicules her, but her sor- 
row softens him, and it suddenly comes 
to him how easily he himself could an- 
swer her prayer. He dispatches his old 
valet to aid the young couple. 

Act third is several months later. 
His chance discovery has opened for 
him a new life. Up in his roof studio 
he spies upon the world beneath him 
and “plays God.” An old couple are 
saved from the separation that the 
work-house would bring them, a young 
man from prison, and the longed-for 
toys are put into the hands of the little 
ragamuffins. A transparent drop at the 
back of the stage visualizes for the 
audience that which Starr is seeing 
through his glasses. The estrangement 
between himself and his wife—in 
which there is no bitterness, only sor- 
row—has not been healed. The girl 
is making a valiant fight. In spite of 
her love for her husband’s nephew 
she has been absolutely faithful to her 
husband. Mildred Hallam, Starr’s 
good angel, again comes to his aid. 
She persuades him to spy on his wife 
and his nephew, being sure that if once 
he reads the girl’s heart aright he will 
realize that his present course is 
neither kind nor just. Unwillingly he 
complies and is let into the struggle 
through which Marjorie is passing. 

The nature that Starr’s nephew has 
revealed to the girl, in the meantime, 
when contrasted with that of her hus- 
band, has settled the fight for her. Re- 
alizing at last the full beauty of her 
husband’s character, and secured by 
the sympathy that his new understand- 
ing of her has brought, she grants him 
the love he has longed for. 
(Presented by Charles Frohman.) 
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“THE SONG OF SONGS” 
By Edward Sheldon 


CAST 
Raby Parcel oc: ivan fees Maude Allan 


A Drummer .........000. William Stone 
A Customer ....... «..-Eleanor Seybolt 
Dela SHAG os. 56S8e Helena Rapport 
DEY TAMBOR. 650055 sis v's Irene Fenwick 
A Detroit Chap ........ Forrest Winant 
A Messenger Boy............ John Coss 
Richard Laird ......... Cyril Keightley 
Senator Daniel E. Calkins ........... 
Meelo Ret iaee ic oshubes eed John Mason 
Anna Merkie......... Dorothy Donnelly 
UMN S in eo BBs cicdande Kaw H. C. Lewis 
rere ores Josephine Robbins 
DT EE FRO Francis M? Verdi 
Lindsey McAlpin..... James Lounsberry © 
Judge Atwell ...0sse0. R. A. Brandon 
Stephen Bennett..... Ernest Glendinning 
7. | | Eee Ee A. Romaine Callender 
TS PF OE eee EE Claus Bogel 
Phineas K. Bennett....Thomas A. Wise 
ROUSE 5. & conn cash Bsadeer Rita Otway 
eT a eT Grace Wall 


HE English play of “The Song Of 

Songs” is based upon Hermann 
Sudermann’s novel, “Das Hohe Lied.” 
It is in no sense a dramatization of 
the novel, although it follows the main 
outline of the German story. Mr. 
Sheldon’s play, which is laid in our 
own country, deals with the life of 
Lily Kardos, an American-born girl 
of Greek parentage. Shortly before 
the play begins, Lily’s father had de- 
serted her and her mother and gone 
back to Greece. The mother and girl 
are practically destitute, and the 
father’s desertion causes the mother to 
lose her mind. She is placed in an 
asylum for the insane, and Lily, seven- 
teen and fatally attractive, is left to 
fight oyt her destiny alone. Her one 
inheritance from her father is a song 
of his own composition. In it he bids 
her seek love as the one possession in 
life worth attaining. 

At the start the girl is good. She is 
honest and her intentions are of the 
best. Her first glimpse of romance 
comes when Richard Laird, after run- 
ning her down in his motor, takes her 
to her home. She has never met any- 
one of his class before, and his chiv- 
alry. and courtesy set her to dreaming. 
He goes to Europe and loses sight of 
the girl, A Greek, who knew her 
father, offers her a position in his 
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bazaar in Atlantic City, and Lily ac- 
cepts it. Her honest repulse of an eld- 
erly and notorious Senator wins the 
applause of her employer, who sees in 
it not self-respect but sagacity. A 
wealthy “Detroit chap” is also greatly 
taken by Lily’s charms. Just after 
Lily has’ given the young man his 
congé and returned the Senator’s elab- 
orate gifts, Richard Laird returns. In 
this act he is apparently decent and 
sincere, but the arrival of the Senator, 
who has come to find out why his gifts 
have been returned, is misinterpreted 
by him, and he leaves in disgust. The 
Senator is not as black as he’ has been 
painted, and asks Lily to marry him. 
The girl, thinking romance has gone 
forever with Richard, and _ believing 
that the Senator can make of her all 
that she longs to be, accepts him. 

The second.act is one year later, and 
is laid in the Senator’s home at 
Tarrytown. Lily and the Senator are 
married and the girl is trying hard to 
fulfill her obligations. She is very 
grateful and is endeavoring to educate 
herself so that he need not be ashamed 
of her. Unfortunately her next door 
neighbor is Richard Laird. He has 
been going the pace since Lily’s mar- 
riage, and with absolutely no ulterior 
motives she is doing her best to reform 
him. Her intentions are misunder- 
stood, not only by Richard himself, 
but by the Senator’s housekeeper as 
well. She gives the Senator her ver- 
sion of what is going on, but he refuses 
to believe her. Returning at midnight, 
however, and finding Laird in Lily’s 
room, he accepts the housekeeper’s 
story and refuses to believe the ex- 
planation of his wife. Lily has no one 
to whom she may turn for either guid- 
ance or protection, and her fate is 
sealed when the furious Senator drives 
her out into the night with Laird. 

Four years elapse between the 
second and third acts. Lily, divorced 
by the Senator, is living most luxuri- 
ously in a house in New York pro- 
vided for her by Laird. -With ideals 
still struggling in her heart in spite of 
the life she is leading, she meets 
Stephen Bennett. He is her song of 
songs. Life for him is: the dream of 
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an idealist, and he endows Lily with 
all the virtues that the last four years 
have ruthlessly stripped. from. her, 
Her divorce he refuses to consider in 
any light but that of injustice, and the 
swift life she is living slips past 
him uncomprehended. Lily—who 
has not even been faithful to Laird 
—believes that she could be faithful to 
Bennett. and, seeing. release from 
a life that at the moment she hates, 
she promises to marry him. 

The fourth act is in a private room 
at the Beaux Arts restaurant.. Ben- 
nett’s uncle, who knows what the girl 
really is, is giving a betrothal dinner 
for the young couple. During this din- 
ner he means, if he can, to open his 
nephew’s eyes. By plying the girl with 
drink he finally forces her to show the 
boy to what depths of mental and 
moral depravity she has sunken. At 
last—leaving the girl lying in a drunken 
stupor on the floor—the heart-broken 
nephew rushes from the room. The 
uncle calls a waiter and tells him to 
put Lily in a cab and send her back 
to Laird. 

The last act is in Lily’s bedroom. 
As .happened when her husband turned 
her adrift, Laird was her only refuge. 
Laird now begs her to marry him. 
Realizing that he, through his under- 
standing of her and his willingness to 
condone, alone can save her from sink- 
ing into total depravity, she consents. 
For her there is to be no song of songs, 
but it is something to know that it is 
being sung in Laird’s heart—at least. 

(Presented by A. H. Woods: ) 


“A MIX-UP” 
By Parker A. Hord 
CAST 


Gladys Lorraine ......... Marie Dressler 
Tillie Schwartz ........Nellie DeGrasse 
Robert Hickman «22.0000. Bert Lytell 


Angelica Hickman..... Evelyn Vaughan 
Mrs. Hamilton Ormsey.Helen Beaumont 


Nora Maguire ....:..0..000. Julia Blanc 
Hiram Hickman ........... Albert Reed 
Mrs. Hiram Hickman. ...Sarah McVicker. 
Eugene Ramsay ........... Robert Ober 
Sam Landman ..... John P. Dougherty 


R OBERT HICKMAN and his young 
wife Angelica are discovered in 
their apartment, The Coronada: They 
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are a model young couple. The hus- 
band, an architect, is a man of high 
moral ideals, and the wife a pattern of 
all the virtues, mental, moral and 
physical. 

The Hickmans have, ever since their 
marriage, been expecting a visit from 
Robert’s wealthy uncle and aunt, who— 
to. date—have never met Angelica. 
Robert’s letters to them, in which he 
has dilated at great length upon her re- 
ligious tendencies and her sensitive, 
highly refined nature, have, however, 
caused them to expect a great deal of 
her. It is most important for the future 
of the young Hickmans to impress the 
older Hickmans favorably, and—high- 
minded as they both are—they are quite 
human enough to have an eye to the 
main chance. 

At the opening of the play, Angelica 
is summoned home owing to the illness 
of her mother, and Nora, the cook, is 
given a night out. Robert is left alone, 
Nora promising to return in time to 
get him his breakfast. 

A transparent drop at the back of 
the stage shows the arrival of the ele- 
vator. From it emerges Gladys Lor- 
raine, in gorgeous attire, seeking her 
friend Tilly Schwarz. By mistake she 
gets into the Hickmans’ apartment. 
The apartment is in total darkness and 
Gladys makes the acquaintance of sev- 
eral hard substances before Nora, on 
her way out, hears her and comes in 
and switches on the light. Nora does 
not take to Gladys, and their encounter 
is not pleasant. Mr. Hickman, hearing 
the rumpus, comes in and, after a few 
moments of peaceful conversation, dis- 
covers the mistake Gladys has made. 
They call up the elevator boy but find 
there is no tenant in the house by the 
name of Schwarz. 

Finally, by the aid of the telephone, 
they find that Gladys’ friend lives, not 
in the Coronada, but in the Colorada. 
The Colorada proves to be quite the 
other end of town and, before starting 
on her long trip, Gladys accepts a high- 
ball and a cigarette to cheer her on her 
way. But horrors! while the innocent 
stirrup-cup is being drunk, who should 
arrive but Uncle, Aunty and Cousin 
Eugene! 


Richard completely loses his head 
and, not knowing how to explain 
Gladys’ presence in his wife’s absence, 
introduces her as his wife. Gladys 
points out to him how much simpler 
and better it would be to tell the truth, 
but when the panic-stricken Robert re- 
fuses she gamely consents to stay and 
help him out. 

Naturally they get in deeper and 
deeper. Gladys, whose appearance is 
anything but in keeping with her pre- 
conceived ideas of Angelica, shocks the 
straight-laced aunt every time she opens 
her mouth. With the uncle and the 
cousin she gets along much _ better. 
They are neither of them the angels 
they appear, and Gladys soon has cap- 
tivated them both. The night is gotten 
through somehow, in spite of its many 
complications. 

Next morning, however, the serious 
matter of a suitable breakfast gown 
proves another stumbling _ block, 
Angelica being of the sylph variety and 
Gladys of the elephantine. But that 
too is overcome after a _ fashion. 
Gladys, in spite of first impressions, is 
really getting along very well. She 
softens Aunty by playing for her music 
of a semi-religious nature, -which only 
occasionally lapses into some such rag 
as “He’s a Devil,”—put in for Uncle’s 
benefit, and appreciated by him—when 
Angelica telephones. The information 
which Angelica gleans in her short con- 
versation with Gladys brings her home 
in short order. 

It would be impossible to tell in de- 
tail all the misunderstandings that arise 
after Angelica arrives. Gladys’ hus- 
band, who is a prize-fighter, and the 
fire department drop in to help things 
along on their mad way during this 
last delirious act. 

The final reconciliations and re-ad- 
justments come from a most unex- 
pected source. Aunty is not as blind as 
they thought. She may believe in trav- 
eling in the straight and narrow path, 
but she has good horse sense and knows 
when to use it. She dismisses the fire- 
men, calms the raging prize-fighter and 
brings the young couple back to each 
other’s arms. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 
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“POOR LITTLE THING” 
By Jerome K. Jerome 


CAST 


BREE ook ies Ccemhaeeae Eric Blind 
Mme. Mareze........ Beverly Sitgreaves 
Jacques Mareze ...... William Raymond 
Juletie Dapuy ....ccceres Janet Dunbar 
GOPRUTOOR .6 ov. esc ccasee Ernest Elton 
Mme. Durand ........ Jeannette Ferrell 
PIV OM oa i.o so atuc's ae nels William Lorenz 
Se Ce ee Frances Carson 
POR OLIUNE oo cin 6cdssncne ee Helen Fulton 
1g” EGS eae ie Anita Clarendon 
NTI, 2305566 io cha oes Eleanor Russell 
ES hoe fe nace av encn mane Dora Mavor 
UIE odio ccks vi enew ede Ridler Davies 
CE eae TTT Alma Mara 
EEO A ee I ee Amy Dennis 
PUNE oo aloicccoe a heiberslese ys Celia Randolph 
CO ET Cer eee Irene Perels 
PEDO die viedo ta wens siawee Elsie Ronald 
DOME 2 cin s00t esse oe Edith Nichols 


EROME K. JEROME’S comedy en- 

titled “Poor Little Thing” is an 
adaptation from “La Misére,” by Jules 
Lemaitre. 

Mareze, a great painter and teacher, 
has among his pupils a young girl 
named Juliette Dupuy. She is talented, 
charming and good, everything—in 
short—that can be desired. The great 
painter is Latin, and his temperament 
is artistic. Suddenly he is surprised to 
find that the little Juliette has become 
quite indispensable to his happiness. 
This state of affairs is brought home 
to him by his wife’s jealousy. He 
declares most strenuously that his 
affection for the girl is purely paternal, 
but he does not convince Madame, his 
wife. He promises that Juliette shall 
come to their house no more. His wife 
makes his promise superfluous by or- 
dering the unoffending girl out of it. 
At just that moment, Jacques, the son 
of the artist and Madame Mareze, 
comes on the scene. He endeavors 
to placate his mother, but with little 
success. .During this scene the fright- 
ened, indignant and absolutely innocent 
girl wins his deepest sympathy. Of 
course sympathy being but a synonym 
for pity, Jacques soon finds himself 
deeply in love. 

Juliette comes to the house no more, 
but the parents soon notice that neither 
does Jacques stay in it any more than 
he can help. Finally he tells his mother 
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of his love for the girl and of his de- 
termination to marry her. The mother, 
whose jealousy has blinded her to the 
girl’s real character, takes this as 
further evidence of her craftiness, and 
refuses to give her consent. But— 
on finding both her husband and her 
son against her, and fearing that 
through the girl she will lose them 
both—she becomes desperate and sends 
for Juliette. 

In the ensuing scene between the 
wife and the girl, the latter clears her- 
self absolutely and proves to the jeal- 
ousy-blinded woman that her only 
chance of future happiness lies in this 
marriage. If she would be reconciled 
with her son she must clear the girl 
whom he loves of the slur which she 
has unjustly cast upon her. Mareze 
cannot be said to be overjoyed at the 
final adjustment but, as he can see no 
other way out of the dilemma, he gives 
his consent. Some salve is granted his 
wounded soul by his election to the 
Academy. 

(Presented by Douglas J. Wood.) 


“JUST HERSELF” 
By Ethel Watts Mumford 


CAST 
Myron Kendal ....... Frederic Thomas 


Loring Addison ........4 Aldrich Bowker 
Jack Addison .........Malcolm Duncan 
PURE os ecinnecesscenses France Bendtsen 
TOWNE oiatais cise saiaveitecewe aed Henry Morley 


ge eee ree Royal Byron 
Oe ee Harold Stoddard 
WORGUNOMDN S65 53's osiacsivicue Gregory Kelly 
Mrs. Myron Kendal..... Eleanor Gordon 
Euphemia Kendal ....Lydia Lopoukowa 
Mrs. Loring Addison...... Olive Temple 
PSE T CIO ino. see a ciicwes Kate Mayhew 
Emily Griswold ........ Aletha Walters 


“THAT there are many high-sounding 

theories talked about nowadays 
which do not prove comfortable when 
introduced into one’s home is the main 
idea of the comedy in_ which 
Lydia Lopoukowa is appearing just at 
present, 

Euphemia Kendal, a delicate little 
child, loses her mother in her early 
childhood. Her father, fearful of not 
raising her, takes her to Germany to a 
famous physical culture specialist. In 
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his establishment the child is to remain 
ten years, at least. Not only is her 
frail little body developed in every 
muscle, but her mind is expanded by 
modern philosophy and new-fangled 
theories. At the end of the ten years 
she returns to her old home, perfect 
physically and fearless mentally. 

Her father, during her absence, has 
married a second time. Euphemia’s 
step-mother is the daughter of a 
jockey, departed but still lamented by 
his widow, who, until fairly recently, 
had aided the family finances by cook- 
ing. The second Mrs. Kendal has one 
god, and one god only, Convention. 
Euphemia, who is an exponent of 
eugenics and a perfect example of what 
the higher forms of development can 
do with the budding intellect, thinks 
all conventions absurd. Her step- 
mother, whose one ambition is to attain 
a social position, considers all her 
step-daughter’s views not only outra- 
geous but distinctly immoral. Of 
course they clash at once. For one 
thing, Euphemia has brought home only 
“eugenic” clothes, and ruthlessly does 
away with the more circumscribing 
parts of those provided for her by her 
step-mother. More than that, although 
she has learned much, she has not 
learned that the young should be seen 
more frequently than heard, and ex- 
presses most petrifying views at the 
most inopportune ‘moments. 

On the steamship, on her homeward 
trip, Euphemia has met a second-class 
passenger, called “Smith.” He claims 
to be a chauffeur, but is in reality the 
son of the next door neighbors of the 
Kendals, the Addisons. Owing to 
socialistic tendencies he has quarreled 
with his father, a miulti-millionaire 
of the heel-on-the-neck-of-the-work- 
ingman variety. He and Euphemia are 
in perfect accord in their views of life. 
Mrs. Kendal, it goes without saying, 
will not countenance a chauffeur as an 
acquaintance for her step-child and 
forbids him the house. 

Driven to distraction by her step- 
mother, Euphemia, not being restrained 
by any foolish conventional ideas on 
the subject of maidenliness, proposes 
to “Smith.” Under his assumed name 





and in a false position, “Smith,” dearly 
as he loves the girl, cannot accept. 
Shortly after telling her so, however, 
he overhears such a torrent of vixenish 
vituperation poured out on the poor 
child that, unable to endure it, he sends 
her a message saying he is ready to 
become her husband whenever she 
says the word. 

Of course, after the socially ambi- 
tious Mrs. Kendal discovers that 
“Smith” is the son of the much envied 
Addisons, all is well, and hygienics and 
culture of the newer brand take a 
higher stand in her estimation. 

Mile. Lopoukowa is given several 
opportunities to dance during the play 
without breaking the thread of the 
story. 

(Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske.) 


“LADY LUXURY” 


Book and Lyrics by Rida Johnson Young. 
Music by William Schroeder 


CAST 
Edward Van Cuyler...... Harry Conor 
Ce RE Cee Frank Andrews 
Elsie Van Cuyler......0.cce00 Ina Claire 
Lo EE EE Ee eT Alan Mudie 
Mrs. Draper-Cowles...... Emily Fitzroy 
Maude Draper-Cowles..... Alice Moffat 
SO WGITER. oo cconsvseiss Forrest Huff 
Madame Mischkowa ........ Emilie Lea 
Monsieur Ivan ......005. Francis Bryan 
Count Pintasells ....00000 Arthur Albro 
Detective Scatro ........ Lawrence Hart 


ACCORDING to the program of 

“Lady Luxury,” Elsie Van Cuyler 
was “an American heiress, whose for- 
tune has been held in trust for her 
until the play opens,” or to be more 
explicit, until her twenty-first birthday. 
This twenty-first birthday is the first 
scene of the comedy. 

All through her childhood, Elsie has 
been held strictly to a simple, old-fash- 
ioned way of living, but it has been dis- 
tasteful to her from the very begin- 
ning. Her coming of age is used as a 
declaration of independence, and she 
announces that luxury and extrava- 
gance are now to take the place of sim- 
plicity and moderation. Forced in the 
past to wear modest, Quakerish clothes, 
she has longed for finery, and her birth- 
day finds her ready with a wonderful 
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creation. She has planned a party for 
her day of emancipation—no little, 
simple party, but one of a week’s dura- 
tion, with Russian dancers and celebri- 
ties among the guests. 

Elsie’s brother Jimmy returns from 
Europe for her birthday and brings 
with him his friend Sam Warren, from 
Texas. Mrs. Draper-Cowles, whose 
finances are not in keeping with her 
social prominence, has been secured as 
chaperon for Elsie’s house-party. With 
her she brings an Italian count and her 
own daughter. Her idea is to marry 
Elsie to the Count, who has promised 
her a large reward if she can manage 
to secure the girl’s fortune for him in 
exchange for his title. The daughter, 
it is hoped, will win the heart of a mil- 
lionaire. 

Sam Warren had loved Elsie in her 
simple, girlhood days and loves her 
still, but her present mode of life is not 
any more to his liking than it is to her 
uncle’s. He determines to win her back 
both to himself and her old life. 

The guardian uncle returns in the 
midst of the party. In disgust, and 
with the desire to frighten Elsie back 
to her senses, he decides—with Sam’s 
aid and connivance—to disappear. He 
hides himself in a secret chamber and 
leaves behind him the intimation that 
Elsie’s fortune has been dissipated and 
that she is not an heiress, but actually 
penniless. 

Meanwhile things have been happen- 
ing at the house-party. The jewels of 
the Russian dancer have disappeared. 
They have really been taken quite by 
mistake by the Count, who thought he 
had his own case of atomizers, but the 
suspicion of their theft is fastened on 
the supposedly absconding uncle. De- 
tectives are called in. The poor Count, 
who has discovered his mistake, is too 
terrified to return them for fear of 
bringing down suspicion upon himself. 
The detectives also make it most diffi- 
cult for Sam to get food to the hidden 
uncle. He contrives to do so, but finally 
suspicion falls on him on account of 
his mysterious actions, and he is in 
danger of being regarded not only as 
the thief but the murderer of Elsie’s 
uncle in the bargain. 
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Elsie, who has learned to love Sam 
in the meantime, clings desperately to 
her faith in him. It would seem as if 
that should have satisfied Sam, but it 
did not. He is determined to see her 
weaned from all her foolish love of 
luxury and stipulates that she must 
come to him in her old-time simple 
attire, and with her old-time simple 
ways, the girl he knew and loved be- 
fore this foolish craze of extravagance 
spoiled her. He wins the day: her 
better nature reasserts itself, and she 
agrees to go with him to Texas and 
live the simple life. 

(Produced by Fred C. Whitney.) 


“WATCH YOUR STEP” 
Music and Lyrics by Irving Berlin. Book 
by H. B. i 


Smith 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
Wabi StCtle 6: visis. cdecalos Sam Burbank 
SUNOS, PUNE vss06 cae es William J. Halligan 
PES GH Er sie siSsiereleccdiocs ave Justine Johnstone 
Ebenezer Hardacre ........ Harry Kelly 
FLOWE: SUWVONGE 0.650. 665060508 Al. Holbrook 
Birdie O’Brien ....... Elizabeth Murray 
Ernesta Hardacre ......... Sallie Fisher 
Joseph Lilyburn.......... Vernon Castle 
ANG GCOS 55 <.cinwiaes oes Charles King 
PONE FORE eos eac,c.re Soa weee Dama Sykes 
SGU O SRG” va. 6:05css0 30% Elizabeth Brice 
Mrs. Vernon Castle..Mrs. Vernon Castle 
The Ghost of Verdi........ Harry Ellis 


WEALTHY and eccentric old 

man died. He was possessed of 
many relations and did not know which 
ones would prove the most worthy of 
his riches. So he stipulated that the 
man or woman among them who had 
reached years of maturity without ever 
having loved, or been loved, and who 
still preserved a pristine purity, should 
become his heir. His niece, Ernesta 
Hardacre, actually fulfilled the require- 
ments, but his nephew, Joseph Lily- 
burn, tries hard to prove that he too is 
a worthy candidate. Many complica- 
tions arise before a happy and satisfac- 
tory ending is reached. 

Far more important than plot are the 
many opportunities that the piece af- 
fords Mr. and Mrs. Castle to show their 
exquisite dancing. There are, also, 
many amusing burlesques, many songs 
and much dancing by others as well as 
the Castles. 
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There is a burlesque grand-opera 
scene in which all the women in the 
boxes are knitting and chatting, the 
men reading tickers and telephoning, 
while Pagliacci—the only person on the 
stage to whom no attention was being 
paid—struggled through his __heart- 


broken lament. There was in this same 
scene a syncopated version of “Rigo- 
letto” that brought Verdi up from his 
grave in protest. 

(Presented by Charles Dillingham.) 


“HELLO, BROADWAY” 
By George M. Cohan 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


George Babbit George M. Cohan 
Bill Shaverfam William Collier 
Bolivar Babbit Charles Dow Clark 
Ambrose Deming Lawrence Wheat 
Kick-In McCluskey Sydney Jarvis 
Bum Lung Martin Brown 
John Hendricks 
Charles Dow Clark 
Daddy Long Beard Tom Dingle 
His Brother Jack Corcoran 
Judge Reizenstein William Collier 
Defensive Attorney...George M. Cohan 
Offensive Attorney....Lawrence Wheat 
Leo Getrichstein George M. Cohan 
Innocent William Collier 
Uncle Malcolm Sydney Jarvis 
The Man from Knoblack’s 
Charles Dow Clark 
Louise Dresser 
Belle Blanche 
Rozsika Dolly 
Peggy Wood 
uise Dresser 
Peggy Wood 
Florence Moore 
Thelma Pinder 


Patsy Pygmalion 
Ruth Chatterbox 
Chin Chin 

Elsie Workingson 
Aunt Laura . 

A Maid 

Officer Flynn 
Officer O'Malley 


ILLIE COLLIER, who is some- 

times called Bill Shaverfam, 
sometimes Judge Reizenstein and some- 
times Innocent, carries the plot of 
“Hello, Broadway,” around with him 
in a hat-box in the terrible fear that 
some one may discover it. 
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The play opens in Jersey City outside 
of a soap factory and a reform school. 
The Miracle Man, called Daddy Long- 
Beard, hypnotizes Ruth Chatterbox; 
and Bolivar Babbitt, a soap-king whose 
son is in love with Patsy Pygmalion, 
cows the poor flower girl into marrying 
Kick-In McCluskey, described as a 
brass-button baritone policeman, and 
then they all dance right over to Mr. 
Wu’s house in China. 

“Patch the Second,” as it is called on 
the program, shows Mr. Wu’s house. 
Mr. Wu has written a play, and Willie 
Collier has run away with it in the hat- 
box, so they all dance back to Riverside 
Drive. There, in George Babbit’s 
apartment, a burlesque is given of 
“Outcast,” with Elsie Workingson as 
the heroine. Then there is a scene 
acted backward in imitation of the two 
plays “Innocent” and “On Trial.” Of 
course characters from all the current 
plays walk in and out of the scenario 
as they please. There is also a scene 
in Chinatown, a sidewalk scene in 
which a very clever imitation of Ethel 
Barrymore, George Monroe and other 
well known stars at a baseball game is 
given by Belle Blanche, and the act ends 
with its seventh “patch” in a New York 
hotel ballroom. 

The second act is written on the 
same lines. It includes a burlesque of 
the court-room scene from “On Trial,” 
and a scene from “Innocent.” 

Among the songs that have made 
decided hits are: “My Miracle Man,” 
“IT Wanted to Come to Broadway,” 
“Broadway Tipperary,” “The Irving 
Berlin Melodies,” and “Down by the 
Erie Canal,” in which the audience is 
invited to join. Throughout there is 
much dancing and singing of the well 
known George Cohan variety. 

(Presented by Cohan and Harris.) 

















